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Vor. XX. F 


Tut ARGUMENT, 


Henry III. joined by Henry de Bourbon, king if Na- 
varre, againſt the League, having blockaded Paris, 
ſends over Henry de Bourbon privately into England, 
in hopes of obtaining fuccours from queen Elizabeth. 4 
violent florm over-taking him in his voyage, heis oblig- 
£4 to put into an iſland, where an old hermit receives 
him, and foretels his change of religion, and acceſſion 
to the throne, Deſcription of England, and its go- 
Vernment. 
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HENRIADE. 


CANTO the FIRST. 


0 HE chief renown'd, who rul'd in France, Iſing, 
| Dy of conqueſt, and of birth, a king ; 

In various ſuff rings reſolute, and brave, 

Faction he quell'd: he conquer'd and forgave. 

Subdu'd the dang'rous League, and + factious Mayne, 5 

And curb'd the Read-firong arrogance of Spain. 

He taught thoſe realms he conquer'd to obey, 

And made his ſubjects happy by his ſway. 


O heaven-born-truth, deſcend, celeſtial muſe, 
Thy power, thy brightneſs, in my verſe infuſe. 10 


* The chief renown'd,) Henry IV. of France, fon of A 
king of Navarre, who deſcended in a direct line from Robert count 
de Clermont, youngeſt fon of Lewis IX. or St. Lewis king of 
France. The poſterity of his eldeſt ſon Philip the Bold, failing in 
Henry III. king of France, three hundred years after the death of 
St. Lewis, Henry of Bourbon became heir to the crown, as deſcend- 
ed from the above-mentioned count- de Clermont, who married 
Beatrix, daughter of Agnes de Bourbon, heir of Archemband, lord 
of Bourbon in the middle of the XINth century. 


t Charles duke de Mayne, brother of Henry duke de Guiſe, 
who form'd the League, a faction in France; who, under pretence 
of the dangerJof the chufch, made head againſt Henry III. king of 


France, and, after his death, againſt Henry of Bourbon, who 
12 advantages over the Spaniards in confederacy with the 
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May kings attentive hear thy voice divine; 

To teach the monarchs of mankind, is thine. 

"Tis thine, to war-enkind'ling realms to ſhew 

What dire effects from curſt diviſions flow. 

Relate the troubles of preceding times ; 15 
he people's ſuff' rings, and the prince's crimes. 

And O ! if fable may her ſaccours lend, 

And with thy voice her ſofter accents blend; 

If on thy light her ſhades ſweet graces ſhed, 

lt her fair hand e'er deck'd thy ſacred head, 20 
Let her with me thro' all thy limits rove, 

Not to conceal thy beautics, but improve. 


* Valois then govern'd-the diſtrated land, 

Looſe flow'd the reins of empire in his hand: 

Rights were confounded, laws — bore 25 

No force, alas! for Valois reign'd no more. 

No more the prince for deeds of war renown'd, 

hom as her fon victorious conqueſt own'd ; 

Whoſe arms thro' Europe ſpread diſorder'd fear, 

Whoſe loyal ſubjects ſhed the pious tear, 30 

When-the bleak north proclaim'd him truly great, 

And laid. her crowns, and ſceptres at his feet, 

Thoſe rays of glory, erſt in battle won, 

Sunk into night, and vaniſh'd from the throne. 

There ſat the monarch on the lap of eaſe, 35 

Reclining fondly in the arms of peace. 

Too weak to bear in each lethargic hour, 

The regal diadem, and weight of pow'r. 

Voluptuous youths uſurp'd the ſole command, 

And reign'd, in truth, the ſov'reigns of the land. 40 

Pleas'd in their ſoft luxurious prince to find 

Corrupted morals, and a — mind. 

Meantime the Guiſes roſe at fortune's call; 

And built their ſchemes of greatneſs on his fall. 

Thence ſprang the League, which prov'd the fatal 
ſource 45 

Of num'rous ills, and baffled all his force. 2 

| e 


* Pals then govern'd] Henry III. king of France, one of the 
principal heroes of this poem, is always called Valois, the name 
of the royal branch to which he belong'd. . 
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The ſervile crowd, with vain chimzras fed, 

Too blindly follow'd where the tyrants led. 

Now from the Louvre ſee the monarch fly, 

No faithful friend, no kind protection nigh ; 50 
All had been loſt, but warlike * Bourbon came, 
Whoſe gen'rous ſoul was fraught with virtue's flame. 

*T was Eis the royal ſacrifice to ſave, 

And teach once more the monarch to be brave. 

The kings to Paris with their troops advance, 55 
The eyes of Europe all are fix'd on France. 

Rome takes th' alarm, her fears the Spaniards ſhare, . 
And wait with dread the iſſue of the war. 


High on the walls inhuman Diſcord ſtood, 
Eager for ſlaughter, and athirſt for blood; 60 
Thro' all the city rag'd, nor rag'd in vain, 
But drove to arms the hoſtile League, and Mayne: 
Thro' church, and ftate, the deadly poiſon ſpread, 
And call'd the proud Iberia to her aid. 
This ſavage monſter ſcenes of horror loves, 63 
And plagues the vot'ries, whom her ſoul approves. 
She racks, and galls the ſlaves, her chains confin'd, 
And riots in the torments of mankind. 
Weſtward of Paris, where the winding Seine 
Adorns each meadow with eternal green, 70 
Where oft” the Graces, and the Muſes play, 
The tro ps of Valois ſhone in dread array. 
There hom religion ſway'd by diff rent laws 
Revenge united in their ſov'reign's cauſe. 
A thouſand chiefs ſtood forth at Bourbon's word, 
Love jcin'd their hearts, and valour drew the ſword. 
With joy they follow'd the bright paths of fame, 
But one their leader, and their church the ſame. 


Immortal + Louis eyed him from above 
With all the fondneſs of parental love : 


B 4 Virtues 


* Bourbon ] Henry IV. is call'd indifferently. throughout the 
poem either Bourbon, or Henry, He was born at Pau in Bearne 
the 13 December 1553. 

F Immortal Louis] St. Louis, the ninth of that name, king of 
France, from whom the Bourbon branch was deſcended. 
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Virtues he ſaw; which Gallia's king might grace, 
And future glories worthy of his race. 

Charm'd with his courage, yet he griev'd to find 
Such weak diſcernment in ſo brave a mind: 

Would gladly guide him to the throne of truth, 85 
And wiſh'd to check the errors of his youth. 

But valiant Henry gain'd the regal crown, 

And roſe by meaſures to himſelf unknown. 

Louis was preſent from his bleſt abode 

Tolead the youthful hero in his road. go 
Full oft” unſeen the kind aſſiſtance came, 


That toils, and dangers might augment his fame. 


Oft had our walls beheld with martial rage 
In doubtful war th' embattl'd ranks engage. 
The plains were deſolate, and carnage ſpread 95 
From ſhore to ſhore her mountains of the dead, 
When Valois thus addrefs'd the chief with ſighs, 
And tears of ſorrow ſtreaming from his eyes. 


See to what height thy monarch's ills are grown, 
There read the 9 of thy own. 100 
With equal hate the factious ers join 
To ſtrike at Bourbon's glory, and at mane. 

Seditious Paris, with a diſdain, 
RejeRs the t, the future reign. 
The ties of blood, the laws, each gen rous care 105 
That fills thy ſoul, proclaims thee lawful heir. 
Great are thy vistues, and, I bluſh to own, 
For this would Paris drive thee from the throne. 
Nay more, to ſhew that heav'n —_ the deed, 
Religion heaps her curſes on thy , 110 
Rome without armies diſtant nations awes, 
Spain hurls her thunder, and aſſerts her cauſe. 
Friends, ſubjects, kindred, in this evil day, 

Or baſely fly, or d rg 4 diſobey. 
| Rich is the hary of me 115 
Who pours her legiovs on my deſert plains. 
Perchance, the ſuccours of a foreign force 
May ſtop th' impending danger in it's courſe. _ 

| Britannia's 


ö 
ö 
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Britannia's queen may lend the friendly aid, 
And mutual terror may our foes invade. 120 
What, tho' eternal jealouſy, and pride, 
poſe our int'reſt, and our hearts divide. 
hen life's ſevereſt ills have been endured, . 
My glory blaſted, and my fame obſcur'd ; 
When vile affronts have made my honour poor, 125 
My ſubjects, and my country, are no more. 
Who comes theſe proud inſulters to controul 
Is moſt my friend, and deareſt to my ſoul. 
No common, liſtleſs, agent will I truſt, 
Be thou my envoy in a cauſe ſo juſt. 130 
On thee my fortune in the war depends, 
Thy merit only can procure me friends. 


Thus Valois ſpoke, and Bourbon heard with grief 
The new deſigns, and counſels of the chief. 
His great, and gen'rous mind diſdain'd to yield, 1335 
'Thus to divide lory of the field. 
There was a time wide conqueſt met his arm, 
And all thoſe honours, which the brave can charm : 
When ſtrong in pow'r, unaided by intrigue, 
Himſelf, with Condé, quell'd the trembling . 

League. 

Vet, in obedience to the king's command, 
He left his laurels, and withdrew his hand. 
The troops, amaz'd, with reftleſs ardor burn, 
Their fate, their fortune waits on his return. 
The abſent hero {till preſerv'd his fame, 
The guilty city ſhudder'd at his name: 
Each moment thought the mighty warrior near. 
With death, and deſolation in his rear. 


140 


145 


He thro?” the plains of Neuſtria bends his way, 
Attended only by his friend f Mornay, 150 
| B 5 Mornay, 
Conde, ] Hen ince of Conde, H he ho f 
Proteſtant J. A at Saint. Jean 2 * | 
years, in 1635. 


T Marray.) Duplefiis Morray ; the braveſt an} moſt virtuous 
perlor- 8 
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Mornay, too good to flatter, or deceive, 
The cauſe of error too averſe to leave. 

By zeal and prudence ſtudious to advance 
Alike the int'reſt of his church and France. 
The courtier's cenſor, but at court belov'd, 


I 
Rome's greateſt foe, and yet by Rome approv'd. " 


Between two rocks, which hoary ocean laves, 
And beats with all the fury of his waves, 
The port of Dieppe meets the hero's eyes, 
And crowds of eager mariners ſupplies. 
Their hands prepare the veſſels for the main, 
Thoſe fov'reign rulers of the azure plain. 
The ſtormy Boreas, faſt-enchain'd in air, 
Leaves the ſmooth ſea to ſofter Zephyr's care. 164. 
Their anchor weigh'd, they ſwiftly quit the ſtrand, 
And ſoon deſcry Britannia's happy land. 


160 


When lo! the day's bright tar is hid in clouds, 
And gath'rin whirlwinds whiftle thro? the ſhrouds : 
Heav'n gives her thunder, waves on waves ariſe, 

And floods of lightning burſt from all the ſkies : 170 
Death mounts the ſtorm, and foaming billows ſhew . 
The king of terrors to the ſailors* view. 

Nor rs nor dangers Bourbon's foul annoy, 

His country's ſorrows all his cares employ ; 

For her he caſts the longing look behind, 175 
The ftorm accuſes, and condemns the wind. 

Leſs gen'rous warmth the Roman's breaſt inſpir'd, 

By love of conqueſt, and ambition fir'd, 
When launching boldly from Epirus” coaſt, 

By angry ſeas, and furious ſurges toſt, 180 
He dar'd his mightier fortune to oppoſe 

To all the pow'r of Neptune, and his foes : - 

Firm, and convinc'd, that no impending doom 

Could ſnatch it's monarch from the world, and Rome. 


Twas 
perſon belonging to the Proteſtant party. . When Henry IV. 


chang'd his religion, Mornay reproach'd him in the ſevereſt man- 


ner, and ret red from court, He was called the pope of the Hu- 
tzuenots. 


e 
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"Twas then that being, infinitely wiſe, 185 
At whoſe high will all empires fall, or riſe, | 
Who gave this world it's fair, and beauteous form, - 
Who calms the ocean, and directs the ſtorm, - 

On Gallia's hero look'd with pity down, 

From the bright radiance of his ſapphire throne. 190 
The waves, obedient to his dread command, 
Convey'd the veſſel to the neighbouring land. 
Guided by heav'n, ſecure the hero ſtood 


Where Jerſey's iſle emerges from the flood, 


Near to the ſhore there lay a calm retreat, 197 
By ſhades defended ſrom the ſolar heat: 
A rock, that hid the fury of the ſeas, 
Fordid the entrance of each ruder breeze: 
By nature's hand adorn'd, a moſſy grot 
Improv'd the beauties of this rural ſpot. 
An holy hermit, train'd in wiſdom's ways, 
There ſpent the quiet evening of his days. 
Loſt to the world, and all it's trifling ſhew, 
His only ſtudy was himſelf to know. _ 
O'er ev'ry fault his penſive mind would rove, 205 
Which pleaſure dictates, or which ſprings from love. 
The flow'ry meadows, and the filver ſtreams, 
Had rais'd his ſoul to more enlighten'd themes. 
Each paſſion quell'd in this retir'd abode, , 
His ardent with was union with his God. 2 vO 
Wiſdom before him ſpread her ample page, 
And heav'n protected his declining age: 
She pour'd her pureſt bleflings on 2 Bead, N 
And taught him Fate's myſterious book to read. 
The hoary ſage, who well our hero knew, 215 
Whom God inform'd with ſcience ever true, 
Near a clear ſtream invites the prince to taſte 
The ſimple diet of his rural, feaſt. 
He oft had fled from vanity, and care, 
To humble cottages, and funpler fare; 220 
Had bid adieu to courts; and courtly pride, 
And laid the pomp of majeſty aſide. 


200 
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In plain, and uſeful converſe much was ſaid 
Of troubles thro? the chriſtian empire ſpread. 
Mornay unmov'd determin'd to protect, 225 
With zealous fervor, Calvin and his ſect. 
Henry, in doubt what precepts to believe, 
Petition'd heav'n one ray of light to give. 
Error, he ſaid, in all preceding times, 
Has truth conceal'd, and been the nurſe of crimes, 2 30 
Muſt I then wander, and miſtake the road, 
Whoſe only confidence is plac'd in God ? 
A God, fo gracious, ſure will lend his aid, 
And teach mankind, what worſhip ſhould be paid. 


Let us, replied the venerable ſeer, | 235 


* God's ſecret counſels, and defigns revere. 
Nor rafhly think, that human errors bring 


Their muddy currents from ſo pure a ſpring. 

Well I remember, when theſe aged eyes 

Beheld this ſect in humble weakneſs riſe, 240 
When, as an exile dreading human fight, 

It fled for refuge to the ſhades of night. 

By flow degrees the phantom rais'd her head, 

And all around her baleful influence ſhed. 

Plac'd on the throne, no pow'r her force confines, 245 
She reigns our tyrant, and o'erturns our ſhrines. 

Far from the court, in this obſcure retreat, 

With ſighs, and tears, I uy Religion's fate, 

One hope remains to cheer life's dreary vale ; 

So ſtrange a worſhip cannot long prevail: 250 
It's new- born glory in our days ſhall ceaſe, 

Firſt ſprung from man, and founded in caprice. 
Frail, like ourſelves, all human works decay; 

God ſweeps their glory, and their pride away. 

Safe, and ſecure, his holy city ſtands ; 255 
Nor dreads the malice of our mortal hands. 
In vain the fabric hell, and time, invade, 


His own right arm the ſtrong foundation laid. 


On thee, great Bourbon, will be pour his light, 

And chaſe the miſts of error from thy fight. 260 
On Valois* throne, with providence thy ſhield, 
Bright wilt thou ſhine, and all thy foes ſhall yield. 


Thro! 
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Throꝰ paths of glory conqueſt leads thy ſword ; 
1 — — the higheſt gave his word. 
225 : Yet hope not raſhly, in the ride of youth, 265 
To enter Paris, uninform'd by truth. 
But moſt of love's bewitching draught beware, 
The braveſt hearts are conquer'd by the fair. 
From that ſweet poiſon guard thy manly ſoul ; 
230 ; Though paſſion calls, and pleaſure crowns the bowl. 
| And when, at length, this ſage advice purſued, 27 
The factious Leaguers and thyſelf ſubdued, 
In horrid fiege thy bounteous hand ſhall give 
Life to a nation, and its ſtrength revive ; 
Then all thy realms ſhall taſte the ſweets of peace, 275 
135 All ſtriſe ſhall yaniſh, and all diſcord ceaſe. 
2 Then raiſe thine eyes to that almighty lord, 
Whom erſt our fathers honor'd, and ador'd. 
Who moſt preſerves his image, woſt ſhall find. 
That virtue pleaſes, and that heav'n is kind. 280 
40 
Thus * the ſeer, each word new warmth be- 
ſtow'd, 
And Henry's ſoul with fecret raptures glow'd. 
| Thoſe happy days were preſent to his eyes, 
45 | When God to man deſcended from the ſkies ; 
When virtue open'd all her ſacred ſprings, 285 
Pronounc'd her oracles, and govern'd kings. 
With tears he claſp'd the hermit to his breaſt 
And parting ſighs his honeſt grief expreſt. 
50 | Far diſtant ſcenes creative fancy drew, 
b And riſing glories dawn'd upon his view. 290 
Marks of ſurprize were ſtamp'd on Mornay's face, 
But heav'n from him withheld her gifts of grace. 
The world in vain beſtows the name of wile, 
TH Where virtue beams, but error's clouds ariſe. 


While thus the ſage, enlighten'd from above, 295 
Spoke to the heart, and try'd the prince to move. 
Charm'd with his voice the lif'ning winds ſubfide, 
Pheebus breaks forth, and ocean ſmoothes the tide. 
By him conducted, Bourbon reach'd the ſhore, 

And proſp' rous gales the chief to Albion bore, 300 


o F Soon 
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S oon as he ſaw the ſea-encircled iſle, 
It's change of fortune made the hero ſmile. 
Where once the public evils ow'd their cauſe 
To long abuſes of the wiſeſt laws, 
Where many a warrior fell of high renown, 305 
And kings deſcended from the tott'ring throne, 
A virgin queen the regal ſceptre bay 4. 
And tate itſelf her ſov reign pow'r obey d. 
The wiſe Eliza, whoſe directing hand 
Had the * ſcale of Europe at command; 310 
And rul'd a people, that alike diſdain 
Or freedom's caſe, or ſlav'ry's iron chain. 
Of ev'ry loſs her reign oblivion bred ; | 
There, flocks unnumber'd graze. each flow'ry mead. 
Britannia's veſſels rule the azure ſeas, 315 
Corn fills her plains, and fruitage loads her trees. 
From pole to pole her gallant navies ſweep 
The waters of the tributary deep. 
On Thames's banks each flow'r of genius thrives, 
There ſports the Muſe, and Mars his thunder gives. 320 
Three diff rent pow'rs at Weſtminſter appear, 
And all admire the ties, which join them there, 
Whom int'reſt parts, the laws together bring, 
The people's deputies, the peers, and king. 
One whole they form, whoſe terror wide extends 315 - 
To neighb'ring nations, and their rights defends. 
Thrice ha py times, when grateful ſubjefts ſhew 
'That loyal, warm affection which is due 
But happier ftill, when freedom's bleſſings ſpring 
From the wiſe conduct of a prudent king. 330 
O when, cried Bourbon, raviſh'd at the fight, | 
In France ſhall „and glory thus unite? 

A female hand has clos'd the gates of war, 
' k on, ye monarchs, and adopt her care. 

our nations Diſcord's horrid tide o'erwhelms, 335 
She lives the blefing of adoring realms. 


Now at that ſpacious city he arrives, | 
Where, nurs'd by —— freedom plenty, lives 
Now, mighty William's tow'r before him ſtood, 

Now fair Eliza's mere auguſt abode, 349 
| Thither 
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Thither he ſpeeds, attended by Mornay, 

His friend, and ſole aſſociate in the way. 

True heroes ſcorn that pageantry, and ftate, 

Whoſe glitt'ring honors captivate the great. 

For France he ſupplicates with humble prayers, 345. 
And native dignity each accent bears. 

From honeſt frankneſs all his periods flow, 

The only * that ſoldiers know. 

Does Valois ſend yon to the banks of Thame? 

Eliza cries, ſurpriz'd at Valois“ name. 350: 
Are all your dire contentions at an end ! 

And you, that bitt'reſt enemy, his friend! 

Fame ſpread your diſcords, and that fame was true, 
From north, to ſouth, from Ganges, to Peru. 

And does that arm, ſo dreaded in the fight, - $66. 
Protect his honor, and maintain his right! 


Diſtreſs, replied the chief, our friendſhip gave, 
The chains are broke, and Valais will be brave. 
Far happier days he once was doom'd to ſee, 360 
Had all his confidence been plac'd in me. 
But fears unmanly-in his breaſt aroſe, 
"Twas art, and cowardice, that made us foes. 
Henceforth, the vanquiſh'd ſhall my aid receive, 
His wrongs I puniſh, and his faults forgive. 
This war ſo juſt may raiſe Britannia's fame, 
"Tis thine, great queen, to ſignalize her name. 
Let royal mercy ſpread her downy wings, 
And crown thy virtues by defending kings. 


365 


The · queen, impatient, aſks.him to relate 370 
What ruthleſs evils harraſs'd Gallia's ſtate. 
What ſprings of action had prodac'd a change 
At once ſo new, ſo wonderful, and ſtrange. 
Full oft” of bloody broils, Eliza ſaid, 


Thro' Britain's iſle has fame the rumor ſpread. 


But who for certainty on fame depends, 215 
Which A with darkneſs, truth with falſchood 
ends; 


From you or Valois' friend, or conqu'ring foe, 
Thoſe long diſſention: I could wiſh to know. 


Yourſelf 
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Yourſelf was witneſs, and can beſt impart 
What myſtic ties have chang'd ſo brave a heart. 
Diſplay your martial deeds, your griefs declare, 
No life more worthy of a royal ear. 


380 


And muſt I then, return'd the chief with ſighs, 
Recal thoſe ſcenes of horror to my eyes ! 385 
O would to heav'n oblivion's endleſs night, 

With thickeſt ſhades, might veil them from my fight ! 
Muſt Bourbon tell of kin prince's-crimes, 

And the fell madneſs of preceding times ? 

I ſhudder at the thought, but your command 390 
Reſpect of pow'r forbids me to withſtand. 

Others, no doubt, would uſe refin'd addreſs, 
Diſguiſe the truth, and make their errors leſs : 

But I reject an artifice ſo weak, 

And like a ſoldier, not an envoy ſpeak. 398 
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Henry the great relates to Elizabeth the 51 


Tus ARGUMENT, 


of France. Hy traces them their 
origin, and enters into 3 
mitted on St. Bartholomew's day. 


com- 
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HENRIADE. 


* CANTO the SECOND. 


Our ills are riſen from a ſacred ſource, 
Religion, raging with inhuman zeal, 
Arms ev'ry hand, and points the fatal ſteel. 
To me however it will leaſt belong, 5 
To prove the Romans, or Geneva wrong. 
Whatever names divine the parties clai 
In mad impoſture they are both the ſame. 
If in the ftrifes, which E 's ſons divide, 
Murder, and treaſon mark the erring fide ; 10 
Since both alike in blood their hands imbrue, 
Their crimes are equal, and their blindneſs too. 
For me, whoſe buſineſs is to guard the ſtate, 
I leave to heav'n their vengeance, and their fate. 
My hand ne'er treſpaſs'd on the rights divine; 15 
Or e' er profan'd the incenſe of the ſhrine. 
Periſh each ſtateſman cruel, and unkind, 
Who reigns deſpotic o'er the human mind ; 


4 J. France, great ſov'reign, to increaſe the curſe, 


= 4 


Who 


Line 6. Several Hiſtorians have deſcribed Henry IV. as waver- 
1ng between the two religions; here he is deſcribed as he was, a 
_ & 22 endeavouring to inform himſelf, the 

trut enemy of perſecution deteſting guilt 
whereſoever it appeared. ESTES 3 hors 
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Who ſtains with blood religion's ſacred word, 
And kills, gp new converts by his ſword, 
Preſuming raſhly, that a gracious God 

2 the ſacriſice of human blood. 

Oh wou'd that God, whoſe laws I wiſh to know, 
On Valois* court ſuch ſentiments beſtow ! 

The Guiſes falſely plead religion's cauſe, 

No ſcruple checks them, and no conſcience awes. 
At me thoſe leaders, inſolent and proud, 

Direct their fury, and enſnare the crowd. 

Theſe eyes have ſeen our citizens engage 

In mutual murders, with a zealous rage : 

For vain diſputes have ſeen their pious care 

Deal all around the horrid flames of war. 

You know the madneſs of thoſe vulgar minds, 
Which faction warms, and ſuperſtition blinds ; 
When, proudly arming in a cauſe divine, 35 
No pow'r their head-ftrong paſſion can confine. 

Erſt in theſe happy realms yourſelf beheld 

The rifing evil, and it's danger quell 'd : 

The troubl'd ſcene aflum'd a milder form; 

Your virtuous cares ſubdued the gath'ring ſtorm. 40 
No reign more pleaſing cou'd I wiſh to fee, 

Your laws are flouriſhing, your city free. 

Far other paths did Medicis purſue, 

Far leſs belov'd, leſs — you. 

Mov'd by theſe tales of miſery, and woe, 45 
More of her conduct ſhou'd you ſeek to know, 
Myſelf her real character will tell, 

Nor ought exaggerate, nor ought conceal. 

Many have tried, but few cou'd e er impart 

The ſecret counſels of fo deep a heart. 50 
Full twenty years within the palace bred 
Much to my coſt, I ſaw the tempeſt ſpread. 
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Line 25. Francis duke of Guiſe, commonly at that time called 
the Great duke of Guiſe, was the father of Balafre. It was he, 
who, with the cardinal his brother, laid the foundations of the 
league. He had ſeveral great qualities, which however we muſt 
take care not to dignify with the name of virtues, 
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The king, expiring in the bloom of life, 
'Left a >To ambitious wife. 


Form'd by her cares to empire, either ſon 55 
Alike ſhe hated, when he reign'd alone. | 
Her hands, the ſource from whence confuſion flow'd, 
The ſeeds of jealouſy, and diſcord ſow d. 

Her deep deſigns, no wild effect of chance, 

To Conde Guiſe oppos'd, and France to France. 60 
By turns — Hay enggs and friends, 

And rivals aiding for her private ends. 

Falſe to her ſe&, and ſuperſlition's ſlave, 

She ſought each pleaſure, which ambition gave. 
Scarce did one virtuous grace adorn her mind, 65 


2} Deform'd with all the vices of her kind. 


Forgive the freedom of an honeſt heart; 


© You reign a ſtranger to your ſex's art. 
+ Auguſt Eliza, bleſt with ev'ry charm, 


That 3 can fancy, or that heav'n can form, 70 
To win affection, or to guard a ſtate, 

Lives a bright pattern to the good, and great. 

With love, and wonder all your deeds are ſeen, 

And Europe ranks you with her greateſt men. 

Francis the. ſecond, in youth's early pride, 75 
By fate untimely join'd his fire, and died. 

Guiſe he ador'd, no more his years had ſhewn, 

Nor vice, nor virtue mark' d himfor their own. 
Charles, younger (till, the regal name obtain'd, 


J But fear evinc'd, 'twas Medicis that reign'd, 80 


Charles 


Line 55, Catharine of Medicis quarrell' d with her ſon Charles 
IX. towards the latter end of his life, nd afterwards with Henry 
— was * ſo Nr. a her diſlike of the government of 

rancis II. that ſhe was ſuſpected, though unjuſtly, of having b 
ſtened the death of that king. . 4 * 


Line 60. In the memoirs of the league is contained a letter from 


Catharine of Medicis to the prince of Conde, in which the returns 


him her thanks for having taken arms againft the court. 


Line 63. When ſhe believed that the battle of Dreux was loſt, 
and the proteſtants had gained the victory, „ Well then, the cried, 
we will ſay our prayers in French.” 


Line 63. She was ſo weak as to believe in Magic, witneſs the 
Talſmans which were found upon her after her death. 
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She ſought by artful policy to bring 

Eternal chil ood on the riſing king. 

A hundred battles ſpoke her new command, 

And diſcord's flames were kindled by her hand. 

Two rival parties ſhe with rage inſpir'd, 85 
Their arms directed. and their boſoms fir'd. 

Dreux firſt beheld their banners wave in air, 

M-fated theatre of horrid war 


Old Montmorenci, near the royal tomb, 


Met from a warrior's arm a warrior's doom. go 
At Orleans Guiſe refign'd his lateſt breath, 
A ftern aflailin gave the ſtroke of death. 
My tather, ſtill unwilling flave at court, 
Was fortune's bubble, and the queen's ſupport ; 
Wrought his own fate, in battle firmly ſtood, 95 
And died for thoſe, who thirſted for his blood. 
Conde vouchſaf'd a parent's aid to lend, 
My ſureſt guardian, and my trueſt friend. 

Nurs'd 


Line 87. The battle of Dreux was the firſt pitched battle be- 


' tween the catholic and proteſtant parties. It happened in 1562. 


Line $9. Anne de Montmorenci, a man remarkable for his ob- 
ftinacy, and the moſt unfortunate general of his time, was taken 


priſoner at Pavia and Dreux, beaten at St. Quintin by Philip II. 
and was at length mortally wounded at the battle of St. Denis by 


an Engliſhman named Stuart, the ſame perſon who had taken him 
priſoner at Dreux. 


Line 91. This is the ſame Francis de Guiſe who is mentioned 
afterwards, famous for the defence of Metz gainſt Charles V. He 
was beheging the Proteſtants in Orleans in 1563, when Poltrot- 
de-mere ſhot him in the bac}: with a piſtol loaded with three pciſon- 
ed balls, He was forty-four years old when he died. 


Line 93- Anthony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, the father of 
Henry IV. was of a weak and unſettled temper. He quitted the 
proteſtant religion in which he was born, juſt when his wife re- 
nounccd the Catholic, He never knew with certainty, what party 
or what religion he belonged to. He was killed at the fiege of Bo- 
nen, where he affifted the Guiſes, who were his oppreſſors, againſt 


the Proteſtants whom he loved. He died in 1562, of the ſame age 
with Francis de Guiſe. | 


Line 97. The prince of Conde who is here meant, was brother 
of che king of Navarre and uncle of Henry IV. He was a long 
| ume 


Y ſt 
Next my good cauſe C 
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Nurs'd in his carap, beneath the laurel's ſhade, 
Amidſt ſurrounding heroes was I bred, 100 
Like him diſdaining indolence, and ſloth, 
Arms were the toys, and play-things, of my youth. 
O plains of Jarnac! O unhappy da 
That took my guardian, and my friend away ! 
Conde, whoſe kind protection I enjoy d, 105 
Thy murd'ring hand, O Monteſquiou, deſtroy d: 
Too weak, too feeble to revenge the blow, 
I ſaw thee deal deſtruction on the foe. 
Young and untaught, expoſed to ev ry ill, 
Heav'n found ſame hero to protect me ſtill; 110 
Great Conde firſt my = to glory train'd, 

igny's arm ſuſtain'd ; 
Coligny, gracious queen ! if Europe ſee 
A virtue worthy her regard in me, 
If Rome herſelf confeſs my youthful days 115 
Not unrenown'd, Coligny's be the praiſe, 
Early I learn'd beneath his eye to bear 
A ſoldier's ha:dſhips in the {chool of war; 
His great example my ambition fir'd, 
His counſel form'd me, and his deeds inſpir d. 120 
I ſaw him gray in arms, yet undiſmay'd, 
The gen'ral cauſe reclining on his aid ; 
Dear to his friends, reſpedied by the foe, 
Firm in all ſtates, majeſtic tho? in woe; 
Expert alike in battle and retreat, 125 
More glorious, ev'n more awful in defeat, 
Than Gaſton or Dunois in all the pride 
Of war, with France and fortune at their fide. 


Ten years elaps'd of battles loſt and won, 
Sull on the field our well-arm'd legions ſhone 130 
Vor. XX. C With 


time chief of the Proteſtants, and a great enemy of i 

was ſlain after the battle of Jarnac ö — 
guard to the duke of Anjou, (afterwards Henry III.) The Count 
of Soiſſons ſon of the deceaſed, ſought diligently after Monteſquiou 
and his relations, that he might ſacrifice them to his vengeance. 


Line 112. Gaſpard de Coligny, admiral of France, the 
Gaſpard de Coligny, marſhal of F rance, and of Louiſa * Look 
renci, ſiſter of the conſtable, born at Chattillon Feb. 16, 1 516 

Vid. che following remarks. : a 
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With grief the queen her barren trophies view'd, 

Our hardy — „ tho' van eim d anfabdaed, 

And at one e, one fatal ftroke ordain'd, 

To ſweep the civil fury from the land. 

Sudden new counſels in her court prevail'd 1 
And peace was offer d, when the ſword had fail'd. 
Peace ! be thou witneſs, heav'n's avenging power! 
That treach'rous olive how it bluſh'd with gore; 
Gods! is it then fo hard a taſk to ſtray, 

And ſhall their monarchs teach mankind the way ? 140 


True to his fov'reign, ſtill devoutly true, 
Tho” he oppos'd her, to his country too, 
Coligny ſeiz'd the happy hour to heal 
Her blceding int'refts, with a patriot's zeal. 
Undaunted thro? ſurrounding he preſs'd, 145 
(Suſpicions ſeldom haunt a hero's breaſt) 
Nor ſtaid, till in her own auguſt abode, 
Full in the midſt before the queen we ſtood. 
With circling arms and flowing tears ſhe ſtrove 
To laviſh o'er me ev'n a mother's love; 150 
| Coligny's friendſhip was her deareſt choice, 
Still to be rul'd by his unerring voice ; 
Wealth, pow'r, and honour at his feet ſhe lay'd, 
Her ſon's indulgence to our hopes diſplay'd, 
Vain flatt'rin | alas ! — quickly fled. 15 
All were not blinded by this ſpecious ſhew 
Of cordial grace and bounty from the foe. 
But Charles, ſtill anxious to inſure ſucceſs, 
More be unteous ſeem'd, as they believ'd him leſs. 
Train'd up in falſhood from his earlieſt youth, 160 
He held eternal enmity with truth; 
From infant years had treaſur d in his heart 
The pois' nous precepts of his mother's art; 
And fierce by nature, mercileſs and proud, 
With eaſe was ripen'd to the work of blood. 165 
More d eply fill to veil the dark defign, 
By nuptial bands he made his fiſter mine. 


J 


Oh 


Line 167. Margaret of Valois, fiſter of Charles IX. was mar- 
ried to Henry IV. in 1572, a few days before the maſſacre, 
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Oh bands accurſt, and Hymen's rites profan'd, 
By heaven in anger for our curſe ordain'd, 
Whoſe baleful torch, dire omen of our doom, 170 
Blaz'd but to lead me to a mother's tomb. 
Tho? I have ſuffer'd, let me ſtill be juſt, 
Nor blame thee, Medicis, but where I muſt: 
XJ Suſpicions, tho” on reaſon firmly built, 
l ſcorn, nor need them to enhance thy guilt. 175 
But Albert died—forgive theſe tears I thed, 
Due to the fond remembrance of the dead. 
J Meanwhile the dreadful hour in ſwift career, 
Big with the queen's vindictive wrath, drew near. 


Night's gloomy mantle thrown o'er earth and 
heav'n, 180 
Silent and ftill th' appointed fign was giv'n. 
The moon's pale regent faulter'd on her way, 
And ſick' ning ſeem'd to quench her feeble ray. 
Coligny ſlept, and largely o'er his head 
The drowſy pow'r had all his influence ſhed, 185 
Sudden unnumber'd ſhrieks diſpell'd the charm, 
His rallying ſenſes felt the dread alarm; 
He wak'd, look'd forth, and ſaw th' aſſaſſin throng 
Wich murd'rous ſtrides march haſtily along: 
aw on their arms the quiv'ring torch-light play, 190 
His palace fir'd, a nation in diſmay, 
His bleeding houſhold ſtifled in the flames, 
Waile all the ſavage hoſt around exclaims, 
Let no compaſſion check your righteous hands, 
© *Tis God, tis Medicis, tis Charles commands. 195 


© & Now 


Line 172. ſeanne de Albert, mother of Henry IV. who was 
irawnt» Paris with the reſt of the Huguenots, died almoſt ſuddenly 
detween the marriage of her ſon and the feaſt of St. Bartholomew ; 
ut Caillart her ph, fician, and Deſnzuds her ſurgeon, both zealous 
roteſtants, who opened her body found no marks of poiſon 
pon it, 


Line 182, It was on the night between the 23d and 24th of 


Luguſt, being the feaſt of St. Bartholomew in 1572, when this 
loody tragedy was exccuted. 
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Now his own name ſhrill echoing rends the ſkies, 

And now far off Teligny he deſcries, 

Teligny, fam'd for ev'ry virtuous grace, 

Whoſe truth had earn'd his daughter's chaſte 
embrace, q 

Hope of his cauſe, and honour of his race. 200 

The bleeding youth by ruffians force convey'd, : 

With —2 arms demands his inſtant aid. 

Helpleſs, unarm'd, he ſaw his fate decreed, 

Saw, that his blood muſt unreveng'd be ſhed ; 

Yet bravely anxious for renown atchiev'd, 20: 

Wiſh'd but to die the hero he had liv'd. 


Already the tumultuous band explore 
His own receſs, and thunder at the door. 
Inſtant he flings it wide, and meets the foe 
With eye untroubled, and majeſtic brow, 210 | 
Such as in battle with delib' rate breaſt, 
Serenc, he urged the ſlaughter, or repreſs'd. 


Awful and ſage he ftcod, his gracious form 
Quell'd the loud tumult, and controuPd the ftorm. } 
Finiſh, my friends, ycur fatal taſk, he ſaid, 215 
Bathe in my freezing blocd this hoary head, : 
Theſe locks, which yet full many ny year 
Ev'n the rough chance of war has deign'd to ſpare. 
Strike, and ſtrike deep; beſatished and know 
With my laſt breath I can forgive the blow, 220 
The mean deſire of life my ſoul abjures, 

Yet happier ! might I die, defending yours. 


The ſavage band grown human at his words, 
Claſping his knees let fall their idle ſwords ; 
Prone cn the ground his pard'ning grace implore, 225 
And at his feet repentant forrows pour ; 
He inthe midſt, Ike ſome lov'd monarch, roſe, 
Theme of his jubjes* praiſe, and idol of their vows. 
When 


Line 197. The count de Teligny, ten months before, had | 
married the daughter of the admiral. He had ſo much ſweetneſs } 
in his countenance, that they who came firſt to kill him relented 
at the fight, but others more bazbarous did the buſineſs, 
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When Beſme, impatient for his deſtin'd prey, 
Ruſh'd headlong in, enrag'd attheir delay ; 
Furious he ſaw the deed anfiniſh'd yet, 

And each aſſaſſin trembling at his feet. 

No change in him this ſcene of ſorrow wrought, 
Hard — unfeeling ſtill, the caitiff thought, 
Whoe er relented at Coligny's fate, 

Was the queen's foe, a rebel to the ſtate. 
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Athwart the croud he breaks impetuous way, 

Firm ſtands the chief, unconſcious of diſmay, 

Deep in his fide the fierce Barbarian ſtruck 

The fatal ſteel, but with averted look, 240 
Left at a glance that eye's reſiſtleſs charm 

Should freeze his purpoſe, and unnerve his arm. 

Such was the brave Coligny's mournful end ; 

Afﬀront and outrage ev'n his death attend, 

The rav'ning hawk and vulture hover round 245 
His mangled limbs, till feſt'ring on the ground. 

At the queen's feet his ſacred head is thrawn, 

A conqueſt worthy both herſelf and fon. 

With brow unalter'd and ſerene ſhe fate ; 

Nor ſeem'd t' enjoy the victim of her hate; 250 
To veil her ſecret thoughts ſo well ſhe knew, 

Such preſents ſeem'd familiar to her view. 


Vain were the taſſ: and endleſs to recite 
Each horrid ſcene of that diſaſt'rous night; 
Coligny's death ſerv'd only to preſage 255 
Our fature woes, an earneſt of their rage. 
Legionsof bigots, fluth'd with fiery zeal 
And frantic ardour, ſhake the murtk' ring ſteel; 
C 3 Proudly 


Line 229. Beſme was a German a domeſtic of the houſe of 
Guiie, This wretch being afterwards taken. by the Proteſtants, 
the Rochellers offered a price for him, that they might tear him to 


pieces in the great ſquare, but he was killed by a perſon named 
Bretanville. 


One of his 


hen . Line 244. They ſuſpended the admiral by the feet with an 
4 iron chan to the gibbet of Montfaucon. Charles IX. went, to- 
2 ecther with his court, to enjoy this horrid ſpectacle, 


ented 


caurtiers ſaying, taat the body of Coligny had an ill ſmell, the 
king anſwered like Vitellius, the body of an enemy ſlain ſmells 
always well. 
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Proudly they march where heaps of ſlaughter riſe, 
Unſated vengeance ſparkling in their eyes. 260 
Guiſe in the van full many a victim paid, 

Indignant, to his father's injur'd ſhade ; 

Their leaders animate the troops aloud, 

And chafe to madneſs the deluded crowd ; 

Long regiſters of deaths foredoom'd diſplay, 265 
And guide the porgnard to it's deſtin'd prey. 


The tumult I omit, the deaf*ning ſcreams, 
The blood that floated in promiſcuous ſtreams ; 
How on his father's corſe ſtruck rudely down, 


Convuls'd with anguiſh fell th* expiring ſon; 270 


How when the flames had ſplit the mould' ring wall, 

It cruſh'd the cradled infant in it's fall : 

Events like theſe we view with leſs ſurprize, 

For ſtill they mark the track where human frenzy flies. 

But ſtranger far, what few will c'er believe 275 

In future ages, or yourſelf conceive, 

The barb'rous rout, whoſe hearts with added fire, 

Thoſe holy ſavages, their prieſts, inſpire ; 

Ev'n from the carnage call upon the Lord, 

And waving high in air the reeking ſword, 280 

Otter aloud to God the ſacrifice abhorr'd. 

What num'rous heroes in that havoc died ! 

Renel and brave Pardaillan by his fide, 

Guerchy and wiſe Lavardin, * well 

A longer lite and gentler fortune, fell. 285 

Among che wretches, whom that night of woe 

Plunged in the gloom of endleſs night below, 
Marſillac 


Line 261. This was Renry duke of Guiſe, ſirnamed Balafrs, 
who was ſlain at Blois: the brother of duke Francis, who was 
aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, 


Line 283 Anthony of Clermont-Renel, as he was ſaving him- ©? 


ſelf in his ſhirt, was maſſacred by the ſon of the Baron des Adrets, 
and by his own couſin, Buſſy dAmboiſe, The marquis of Par- 
daillan was ſain at his fide. 


Line 284. Guerchy defended himſelf a long time in the ſtreet, 


and flew many of the aſſaſſins, till he was overpowerd by num- 
bers; but the marquis of Lavardia had not time to draw his 
ſword. 
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Marſillac and Soubiſe, mark'd down to death, 
Defended ftoutly their devoted breath, 

Till all with labour wearied and foredone, 290 
Cloſe to the Louvre's gate puſh'd roughly on, 

While to their king with ſuppliant voice they cry, 
Deaf to their pray'rs,. he hears not, and they die. 


High on the roof the royal fury ſtood, 
At leiſure feaſting on the ſcenes of blood, 295 
Her cruel minions watch the gloomy hoſt, 
And mark the ſpot where laughter rages moſt ; 
Brave chiefs ! triumphant only in their ſhame, | 
They ſaw their country blaze, and glory'd in the 


Oh ſcandal to the name of king rever'd! 300 
Himſelf, the monarch, joins the felon herd; 
Himſelf the trembling fugitives purſues, 

And ev'n his facred 4 in blood imbrues. 
This Valois too, whoſe cauſe I now ſupport, 
Who comes, by me, a ſuppliant to your court, 305 


Shar'd in his brother's guilt an impious 
And rouſed the flame of vengeance in his heart; 
Nor yet is Valois fierce, of ſavage mood, 
Or prone by nature to delight in blood ; 
C4 But 


Line 288, Marfillac, Count Rochfaucault, was a favourite of 
Charles IX. and had ſpent part of the night with him. The king 
* — 22 to fave him, and had himſelf commanded 

im to ſleep in the Louvre; but at le he let him depart, fayi 
I ſee plainly it is God's will that he — periſh. PI 

Soubiſe was ſo called becauſe he had married the heireſs of that 
family. His own name was Dupont-Quellence. He defended 
himſelf a long time, and fell covered with wounds under the 
queen's window, The ladies flock d thither to ſee his body, naked 
and bloody as it was, with a ſavage curioſity, worthy of that 
abominable court. 

Line 300. I have heard the laſt marſhal of Feſſe aſſert, that 
in his youth he knew an old man go years of age, who had been 
pe Fare Fn as gov * oo told him, that he himſelf 

led the carab wit e king fired upon his Proteſtant 
ſubjects, the night of St. 3 132 
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But on his youth thoſe dire examples wrought, 310 
And weakneſs, more than malice, was his fault. 


A few there were whom vengeance ſought in vain, 
Who ſcap'd unhurt among the thouſands ſlain, 
Caumont! thy fortune, thy auſpicious fate, 

— unborn with wonder ſhall relate. 315 
The hoary fire, between his ſons repoſed, 

His aged eyes in needful ſlumber cloſed, 

One bed ſuſſiced them all; when ruſhing in 

The fell deſtroyers mar the peaceful ſcene, 

With haſty ſtrokes their poignardsplunging round, 320 
2p deal a random death at ev'ry ww... { 

But he, whoſe mercies o'er our fate preſide, 

Can waft with eaſe the threat'ning hour afide ; 
Through very zeal to ſlay, they ſpare the ſon, 

And not a trace of miſchief reach'd Caumont, 325 
A hand unſeen was ſtretch'd in his defence, 

And ſcreen'd from harm his infant innocence ; 

Pierced with a thouſand murders, to their force 

His father ſtill oppoſed his bleeding corſe, 

And, a whole nation's ardour to deſtroy 330 
Eluding, twice gave being to his boy. 


Me to ſweet ſleep refign'd and balmy reſt, 

No fear alarm'd, no jealouſy poſſeſs d; 

Deep in the Louvre at that dreadful hour, 

Far from the din of arms I ſlept ſecure: 335 

But oh ! what ſcenes my waking eyes ſurvey' d, 

Grim death in all his horrid pomp array'd, 

Porches and Porticos were delu — o'er, 

With crimſon ſtreams, and ſtood in pools of gore; 

My friends ſtill bleeding, my domeſtics flain, 340 

The trueſt, beſt, and deareſt of my train. 

Already at my bed the villains ſtand 

Prepar'd, already lift the murth'ring hand; 1 
Y 


line 314. De Caumont, who eſcaped the maſſacre, was the 
famous marſhal de la Force, who afterwards gained ſuch great re- 
putation, ard lived to the age of fourſcore and four years, 
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My life hangs wav'ring on a point, I ait 
The final ſtroke, and yield me to my fate. 345 


But whether rev'rence of their ancient lords, 

The blood of Bourbon, check'd their daring ſwords ; 
Whether, ingenious to torment, the queen 

Held Henry's life a ſacrifice too mean; 

Or wiſely ſpar'd it, to ſecure alone, 350 
In future ſtorms, a ſhelter for her own ; 
Inſtead of death, at once to ſet me free, 
Chains and a dungeon were her tern decree. 


Far happier was the fate Cqligny ſhar'd, 
His life alone her treach'rous arts enſnar'd, 355 
The hero's freedom ſtill, and glory unimpaic'd. 

I ſee Eliza ſhares in the litres, 

Though half the fad recital I ſuppreſs. 

It ſeem'd as from the queen's — eye 

All France had caught the ſignal to deſtroy; 350 
Swift from the capital on ev'ry fide 

Death o'er the kingdom ſtrech d his banners wide. 
Kings in their vengeance are too well obey'd ; 

Whole armies blindly lend their impious aid ; 

France floats in blood, and all her rivers ſweep, 365 


Upen their purple tices, ne carnage to the deep. 
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CANTO the THIRD. 


N many a day (for thus the fates ordain'd) 
Tn blackeft deeds of murder had been 
ſtain d; 

When each aſſaſſin, cruel; and abhorr d, 

Fatigu'd with crimes, had ſheath'd his glutted ſword ; 
Thoſe crimes at length the factious crowd alarm'd 
Whom zeal had blinded, and their ſov'reign arm'd. 
As rage ſubſided, melting pity mov'd 

Each friend to virtue, who bis country lov'd ; 

Her plaintive voice awaken'd ſofter cares, 

And Charles himſelf relented at her tears. 10 
That early culture, by ill fate deſignꝰd 

To blaſt the fairer bloſſoms of his mind, 

Conſcience ſubdu'd ;—her whiſp'ring voice alone 
Can ſhake with terror the ſecureſt throne. 

Not all his mother's principles cou'd frame 15 
A heart like hers, inſenſible of ſhame. 

Severe remorſe his anxious ſoul os + 

His ſtrength was waſted, and his youth decay d. 
Heav'n mark'd him out, in vengeance for his crimes, 

A dread example to ſucceeding times. 20 


Myſelf 
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* Myſelf was preſent at his lateſt breath, 
And ſtili I ſhudder at that ſcene of death, 
When, in return for tides of Gallic blood, 
Each burſting vein pour'd forth the crimſon flood. 
Thus fell lamented in his early prime 25 
A youthful monarch bred to ev'ry crime, 
From whoſe repentance we had. hop'd to gain 
The balmy bleſſings of a milder reign. | 
Soon as he died, with ſpeed advancing forth 
From the bleak boſom of the wint'ry north 30 
Great Valois came, like ſome bright orient ſtar, 
To claim his birth-rightin theſe realms of war. 
On him + Polonia had beſtow'd her throne, 
Deem'd by each province worthy of the crown. 
Great are the 32 of too bright a name, 35 
E'en Valois ſunk beneath the weight of fame :. 
Tho? in his cauſe each danger I defy, 
Cou'd toil for ever, and with tranſport die, 
Yet, heav'n-born truth, this tongue thy accents loves, 
And only praiſes what the heart approves. 40 
Soon was the race of all his greatneſs run; 
As morning vapours fly before the ſun, 
_ Oft have 2 theſe changes, often ſeen, 
Heroes and kings.become the weakeſt men : 
Have ſeen the laurel'd prince in battle brave 45 
Wear the ſoft chain, and hve a courtier's ſlave. 
This fact by long experience have I known, 
Seeds of true courage in the mind are ſown. 
Valois was form'd by heav*n's 2 care 
For martial proweſs, and the s of war: 50 
Yet was too weak the rod of pow'r to wield, 
Tho? great in arms, and ſteady in the field. 
Deteſted minions ſhew'd their artful kill, 
And reign'd ſupreme the ſov'reigns of his will. 
His 


He never enjoyed his health after the affair of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and died about two years afterwards, May 30, 1574, 
cover d with his own blood, which guſn d out from ev'ry pore. 


+ The reputation he had acquired at Jarnac and Montcontour, 
ſupported by French coin, had gained him the election as king of 
Poland in the year 1573. He ſucceeded Sigiſmond II. the lat. 
| rock 


prince ofthe race of the 
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His voice but dictated their own decrees ; 55 

Whilſt they, indulging in voluptuous eaſe, 

Drank of each joy which luxury ſupplies, 

And ſcorn'd to liſten to a nation's cries. 

Unmov'd beheld afflicted France lament 

Her ſtrength exhauſted, and her treaſures ſpent. 60 

Beneath their yoke whilſt Valois tamely bow'd, 

And new oppreſſions from new taxes flow'd, 

Lo * Guiſe appears l ambition ſpurs him on, 

All eyes are fix'd _ this riſing ſun. 

His deeds of war, the glory of his race, 65 

His manly beauty, attractive grace; 

But more than all, that happy, pleafing art, 

Which wins our love, and ſteals upon the heart, 

Subdu'd e' en thoſe, whom virtue faintly warms, 

And gain'd their wiſhes by reſiſtleſs charms. 70 

None e'er like him cou'd lead the mind aſtray, 

Or rule the paſſions with more ſov'reign ſway. 

None e'er conceal'd from buſy curious eyes, 

Their dark intentions in fo fair diſguiſe. 

Tho” proud ambition kindled in his ſoul, 75 

His cooler judgment cou'd that pride controul. 

To gain the crowd, and win d eſteem, 

Deteſted levies were his daily theme. 

Oft” have they heard his flatt'ring tongue declare, 

The public ſorrows were his only care. 

On modeſt worth he laviſh'd all his ſtore, 

Orcloth'd the naked, or enrich'd the poor. 

Oft wou'd his alms prevent the ſtarting tear, 

And tell, that Guiſe, and charity, were near, 

All arts were tried; which cunning might afford, 85 

To court the nobles whom his ſoul abhorr'd. 

Alike to virtue as to vice inclin'd, 

Or love, or endleſs hatred rul'd his mind. 

He brav'd all dangers which on arms await, 

No chief more bold, none more oppreſs'd the ftate. go 
| When 


* Henry of Guiſe ; firnamed Balafre : born in the year 1550, 
of Francis de Guiſe, and Ann d'Eſt. He executed the grand 
project of the league formed by his uncle, the Cardinal of Lor- 
rane, and begun by Francis his father, 
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When time at length had made his influence ſtrong, 
And fix'd the of the giddy throng ; 


Stripp'd of di guiſe unmaſk” 
Defy'd his ſov'reign, and attack'd the throne. 
Within our walls the fatal league began, 95 i 
And next thro* France the dire contagion ran. 
Nurs'd by all ranks the hideous — ſtood, 
Pregnant with woes, and rioting in blood. 

Two monarchs rul'd o'er Gallia's hapleſs land: 

This ſhar'd alone the ſhadow of command ; 100 
That wide diffus'd fierce wars deſtructive flame, 
Maſter of all things ſave the royal name. 

Valois, awak'd, — threat' ning danger ſees, 

And quits the ſlumbers of lethargic eaſe. 
But fill to eaſe, and indolence, a prey, 105 
His eyes are dazzled by the blaze of day. 

Tho? o'er his head the ſtormy thunders roll, 

Nor ſtorms, nor thunders rouze his fluggiſh ſoul. 
Sweet to his taſte the ftreams of pleaſure flow, 


the traitor ſhone, 


And ſleep conceals the precipice below. 110 


Myſelf remain'd, the next ſucceeding heir, 

To fave the monarch, or his ruin ſhare ; 

Eager I flew his weakneſs to ſupply ; 

Firmly reſoly'd to conquer, or to die. 

But Guiſe, alas! that fly, diſſembling fiend; 115 
By craft depriv'd him of his trueſt friend. 

That old pretence thro? all revolving time, 

Divine religioa, veil'd the horrid crime. 

The buſy crowd fititious virtue warm'd, 

With zeal inſpir'd them, and with fury arm'd. 120 
Before their eyes in lively tints he drew 

That ancient worſhip, which their fathers knew. 
From new-born ſects declar'd what ills had flow'd, 
And painted Bourbon as a foe to God. | 
Thro all your climes, forbid it heav'n ! he ſaid, 125 
His tenets flouriſh, and his errors ſpread. 

Yon walls, that caſt a ſacred horror round, 

Will foon be ſunk, and level'd with the ground. 
Soon will you fee unhallow'd temples riſe, 

And point their airy ſummits to the ſkies, I * 
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So lov'd by Bourbon, ſo ador'd has been 

The curſt example of Britannia's queen. 

Scarce had he ſpoke, when lo! the public fear 

Was ſwiftly wafted to the royal ear. 

Nay more, the leaguers iflue Rome's decree, 135 
And curſe the monarch that unites with me. 

Now was this arm prepaid to ftrike the blow, 

Pour forth it's —_ and thunder on the foe ; 
When Valois, won by ſubtle, dark intrigue, 

Fix'd on my ruin, and obey'd the league. 140 
Unnumber'd ſoldiers, arm'd in-dread array, 

Fill'd ev'ry plain, and ſpoke the king's diimay. 

With grief I ſaw ſuch jealouſy diſclos'd, 

Bewail'd his weakneſs, and his pow'r oppos'd. 

A thouſand ſtates were laviſh of ſupplies, 145 


Each paſſing hour beheld new armies riſe, 
Led on by oyeuſe, and well inſtructed Guiſe. 
Guiſe, form'd alike for prudence as for war, 
Diſpers'd my friends, and baffled all their care. 
Sill undiſmay'd, ſuch ſtrength my valour boaſts, 150 
I preſs'd throꝰ myriads of embattVd hoſts. 

ro? all the field I fought the proud Joyeuſe 3 — 
But ftay—the reſt Eliza will excuſe. 
More of that chief twere needleſs to relate, 
You've heard his end, and fame has ſpread his fate. 155 
Not fo, — the queen with eagerneſs reply'd, 
Well haſt thou i with modeſty thy guide ; 
But deign to tell me what I wiſh to hear, 
Such themes are worthy of Eliza's ear: 
« Joyeuſe his fall in vivid colours draw; 160 
Co on, and paint thy conqueſt at Coutras.“ 
Touch'd with theſe words the hero ſunk his head ; 
An honeſt bluſh his mar ly cheek o'erſpread. 
Pauſing a while, the tale he thus led on, 


Vet wiſh'd the glory any but his own. 165 


Of all, who Valois could by flatt'ry move, 

Who nurs'd his weakneſs, and enjoy'd his love; 
Joyeuſe illuſtrious beſt deſerv'd to ſhare 

The faireſt ſunſhine of his royal care. 

If to his years the ſiern decree of fate 170 
Had fix'd ſome period of a longer date, 
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In noble exploits had his virtue ſhone, 

And Guiſe's greatneſs not excel'd his own. 
But vice o'er virtue gain'd ſuperior force, 
Court was his cradle, luxury his nurſe : 

Yet dar'd the am'rous chieftain to oppoſe 
Unſkilful valour to experienc'd foes. 

From pleaſures dow ny lap the courtiers came 
To guard his perſon, and to ſhare his fame. 


In gay attire each 7 youth was dreſt; 
Some cypher glitter'd on each martial veſt. 
Some dear dil action, ſuch as lovers wear, 
To tell the fondneſs of the yielding fair. 
The coſtly ſapphire, or the diamond's rays, 
O'er their rich armour ſhed the vivid blaze. 185 
Thus deck'd by folly, thus elate and vain, 
Theſe troops of Venus iſſued to the plain. 
Swift march'd their ranks, as tumult led the way, 
Unwiſely brave, and impotently gay. 
In —2 camp, diſdaining empty ſhew, 190 
Far other ſcenes were open'd to the view: | 


An army, filent as the dead of night, 
Diſplay'd it's forces well inur'd to fight; 
Men gray in arms, and diſciplin'd to blood, 


Who bravely ſuffer'd for their country's good. 
The only graces, that employ'd their care, 
Were ſwords well pointed, and the dreſs of war. 
Like them array'd and ſteady to my truſt, 

I led the ſquadrons cover'd o'er with duſt. 

Like them ten thouſand deaths I dar'd to face, 
Diſtinguiſh'd only by my rank, and place. 
Theſe eyes beheld the brilliant foe o'erthrown, 
Expiring legions, and the field our own. 

Deep in their breaſts I plung'd the fatal ſpear, 
And wiſh'd ſome Spaniſh boſom had been there. 
Still ſhall my tongue their honeſt praiſes tell; 
Firm in his poſt each youthful courtier fell, 
And bravely ſtruggl'd to his lateſt breath 
Amid'ſt the terrors of ſurrounding death. 
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"Our ſilken ſons of pleaſure, and of eaſe, 210 
Preſerve their valour in the mid'ſt of peace. 
Call'd forth to war, they bravely ſcorn to yield, 
Servile at court, but heroes in the field. 
oyeuſe, alas! 1 tried, in vain, to fave ; 
— heard the orders which my mercy 2 215 
Too ſoon I ſaw him ſunk to endleſs night, 
Suſtain'd by kind aſſociates in the fight, c 
A pale, and breathleſs corſe, all ghaſtly to the ſight. 
Thus ſome fair tem, whoſe op'ning flow'rs diſplay 
Their fragant boſoms to the dawn of day, 220 
Which decks the early ſcene, and freſh appears 
With Zephyr's kiffes, and Aurora's tears, 
Too ſoon decays, on nature's lap reclin'd, 
Crop'd by the ſcythe, or ſcatter d by the wind. 
But why ſhou'd memory recal to view 
Thoſe horrid triumphs to oblivion due? 
Conqueſts fo gain'd for ever ceaſe to charm, 
Whilſt Gallic blood fill bluſhes on my arm. 
Thoſe beams of grandeur, with falſe luſtre ſhone, 
And tears bedew the laurels which I won. 
Unhappy Valois ! that ill fated day 
Show'r'd down on thee diſhonour, and diſmay. 
Paris proud, the * ſubmiſſion leſs, 
And Guiſe's glory doubled thy diſtreſs. 
Vimori's plains * Guiſe the ſword unſheath, 235 
Germania.ſuffer'd for Joyeuſe's death. 
Auneau beheld my army of allies 
Yield to his pow'r, defeated by ſurprize. 
Thro' Paris ts he march'd with haughty air, 
Array'd in laurels, and the pride of war. 240 
Ev'n Valois tamely to his inſults bow'd, 
And ſerv'd this idol of the gazing crow'd. 
Shame will at length the cooleſt courage warm, 
And give new vigour to the weakeſt arm. 
Such vile affronts made Valois leſs incline 245 
To offer incenſe at ſo mean a ſhrine. 
Too late he tried his greatneſs to reſtore, 
And reign the monarch he had liv'd before. 
Now deem'd a tyrant by the factious crew, 
Nor loyal fear, nor love, his ſubjects knew. 
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All Paris arms, fedition the flame, 

And headftrong mutiny her claim. 

Encircling troops raiſe high the hoſtile mound, 

Befiege his palace, and his guards ſurround. 

Guite, undiſturb'd amidf the raging ſtorm, 255 

Gave it a milder, or feverer form : 

Rul'd the mad tumult of rebellious ſpleen, 

And guided, as he pleas'd, the great machine. 

All had been lok ; and Valois doom' d to die 

By one command, one glance of Guiſe's eye; 260 

But, when each arm was ready for the blow, 

Compaſſion ſooth'd the fierceneſs of the foe ; 

Enough * deem' d the terrors of the fight, 

And meek-eyed pi ve the 'r of flight. 

Guiſe 7 ered, (ch ſubjedts a all 2 265 

Their king muſt periſh, or themſelves deſpair. 

This day confirm'd, and ſtrengthen'd in his ſchemes, 

He ſaw that all was fatal but extremes: 

Himſelf muſt mount the ſcaffold, or the throne, 

The lord of all things, or the lord of none. 270 

* 'Thro' Gallia's realms ador'd, from conqueſt vain, 
Aided by Rome, and ſeconded by Spain ; 

Pregnant with hope, and abſolute in pow'r, 

He thought thoſe iron ages to reſtore. 

When erit our kings in mould” ring cloitters liv'd, 275 

In early infancy of crowns w'd. 

In hallow'd ſhades they wept the hours away, 

Whilſt tyrants govern'd with oppreſſive ſway. 

Valois, indignant at fo high a crime, 

Delay' d his vengeance to better time. 280 

Our ſtates at Blois were ſummon'd to appear, 

And fame, no doubt, has told you what they were. 

In barren ſtreams from oratory's tongue 

Smooth flo d the tide of eloquence along; 284 

Laws were propos'd whoſe pow'r none e'er perceiv'd, 

And ills lamented which none e er reliev'd. 


Gaiſe in the midſt, with high imperious pride, 
Was vainly ſeated by his ſov'reign's fide. 
Sure of ſucceſs, he faw fround the throne, 
Or thought he ſaw, no ſubjects but his own. _- 
le 
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Theſe ſons of infamy, this venal band 

Was ready to beſtow the dear command, 
When Valois pow'r was deſtin'd to appear, 
And burſt the chains of mercy and of fear. 
Each day his rival ſtudy'd to attain ; 

The mean, the odious triumphs of diſdain; 
Nor deem'd, that ever ſuch a prince could ſhew 
Thoſe ftern reſolves, which ſtrike th' aſſaſſin's blow. 
Fate o'er his eyes with envious hand had ſpread 

Her thickeſt veil's impenetrable ſhade. . 300 
The hour arriv'd when Guiſe was doom'd to bear 
That lot of nature, which all mortals ſhare. 

Diſgrac'd with wounds before the royal eye, 

The mighty victim was condemn'd to die. 

All pale, and cover'd by the crimſon tide, 305 
This ſun deſcended in his native pride. 

The parting ſoul, by thirſt of glory fir'd, 

In life's laſt moments to the throne aſpir'd. 
Thus fell the pow'rful chief, aſſemblage rare 
Of fouleſt vices, and perfections fair. 

With other conduct, than to kings belongs, 
Did Valois ſuffer, and revenge his wrongs. 

Soon did the dire report thro” Paris = 

That heav'n was injur'd, and that Caite was dead. 
The young, the old, with unavailing ſighs 315 
Diſplay'd their grief, and join'd their = Ol cries, 
The fofter ſex invok'd the pow'rs above, 
And claſp'd his ſtatues in the arms of love. 

All Paris thought her father, and her God, 

CalPd loud for vengeance, and inſpir'd to blood. 320 
Amid'ſt the reſt, the brave and valiant Mayne 

Sought not their zealous fury to reſtrain : 

But, more by int'reſt, than reſentment mov'd, 

The flame augmented, and their zeal approv'd. 
Mayne, under Guiſe inur'd to war's alarms, 

Was nurs'd in battle, and train'd up to arms: 325 
His brother's equal in each dark intrigue, 

And now the lord, and glory of the , -* 
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Thus 


* He was aſſaſſinated in the king's antichamber at Blois, 
Friday the 23d of December, 1588, © "y 
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Thus highly rais'd, thus eminently great ; 

He griev'd no longer for his brother's fate: 
But better pleas'd to govern, than obey, 
Forgot the oſs, and wip'd his tears away. 
Mayne, with a foul to gen'rous deeds inclin'd, 
A ſtateſman's cunning, and a hero's mind, 
By ſubtle arts unnumber'd followers draws 335 
To yield him homage, and to ſerve his laws. 
Skilful e'en from evil to produce, 

Full well he knows their talents, and their uſe. 
Tho” brighter ſplendors dazzPd all our eyes, © 
Not greater dangers ever roſe from Guiſe. 340 
To young Aumale, and this more prudent guide, 
The leaguers owe their co , and their pride. 
Aumale, the great invincible by name, t 
Is high exalted in the lifts of fame. — 
Thro all their ranks he ſpreads ambition's fires. 345 
Preſumptuous valour, and his own defires. 1 
Unſhaken in their cauſe the league protects, 
And bravely executes what Mayne directs. 


Meantime, the king, whoſe pow'r the Germans dread, 
To deeds inhuman from his cradle bred; 350 
That tyrant catholic, that artful foe, | : 
Incens d at Bourbon, and Eliza too: 
Ambitious Philip, ſends his warlike train 
To aid our rivals, and the cauſe of Mayne. 
Rome, beſt employ'd in making wars to ceaſe, 355 
Lights diſcord's torch, and bids her fires increaſe. 
The ſame fierce views the chriſtian father owns, 
Points the keen blade, and animates his ſons. 
From Europe's either end the torrent falls: 
Uniting ſorrows burſt upon our walls. 360 
Weak, and defenceleſs in this evil hour 
Valois relented, and implor'd my pow'r. 
Humane benevolence my ſoul approves, 
The ſtate commiſerates, and Valois loves. 
impending dangers baniſh all my ire, 365 
A brother's ſafety is my ſole deſire. 
With honeſt zeal I labour for his good: 
Tis duty calls me, and the ties of blood. 

| I know 
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I ad 
know the royal dignity my own, 
And vindicate the own of the crown. 370 
Nor treaty made, nor hoſtage aſk d, I came, 
And told him, courage was his guide to fame. 
On Paris' ramparts bid him caſt his eye, 
And there reſolve - 122 ety die. 170. 
Theſe friendly words, thus ily a 
Throꝰ all his bal diffus'd a —— — * 
Manners thus chang'd, thus reſolutely brave, 
The ſenſe of ſhame, and not example gave. 
The ſerious leſſons, which misfortune brings, 
Are needful often, and of uſe to kings. 380 


Thus H ſpoke with honeſty of heart, 
And beg d for ſuccours on Eliza's 
Now from the tow'rs where rebel diſcord ſtood, 
Conqueſt recals him to her ſcenes of blood. 
The flow'r of England follows to the plain, 385 
And cleaves the boſom of the azure main. 
Eſſex commands, the proud Iberian knows, 
That Eſſex conquers e en the wiſeſt foes: 
Full little deeming, that injurious fate 
Should blaſt his laurels with her keeneſt hate, 390 
To France brave Henry haſtens to repair, 
Eager to grace the theatre of war. 
Go, ſaid the queen, thyſelf, and virtue pleaſe; 
My troops attend thee o'er the azure ſeas, 
For thee, not Valois, they endure the fight ; 395 
Thy cares muſt guard them, and defend their right 
From thy example will they ſcorn to ſwerve ; 
And rather ſeem to imitate, than ſerve. 
Who now the ſword for valiant Bourbon draws 
Will learn to triumph in Britannia's cauſe. 
Oh! may thy pow'r the factious leaguers quell, 
And Mayne's allies thy gallant conqueſts feel ! 
Spain 1s too weak thy rebel foes to fave, 
And Roman thunders never awe the brave. 
Go, free mankind, and break the iron chains 


490 


Where Sixtus governs, or where Philip reigns, ME. 


The cruel Philip, artful as his fire 
In all that views of int'reſt may require. 


Vor. XX. Tho? 
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Tho' Jeſs renown'd in war, lefs great, and brave, 


Divifion mor in order to enſlave ; 410 
Forms in ha each ambitious ſcheme, 
And triumphs are his darling theme. 


Lo! Sixtus,“ rais'd from nothing to the throne, 
Deſigns more haughty bluſhes not to own. 
Mont Altoe's ſhep monarchs would o'ercome, 415 
And dictate laws in Paris, as at Rome: 
Safe in the honours which adorn his brow, 
To Philip and toall mankind a foe: 
As ſerves his cauſe, or infolent, or meek, 
Rival of kings, and t o'er the weak. 420 
Thro' ev'ry clime, with faction at their head, 
E'en to our court his dark intrigues have ſpread. 
Theſe mighty rulers fear not to defy ; 
They both have dar'd Eliza's power to try: 
Witneſs, ye ſeas ! how Philip fought in vain 425 
With Engliſh valour, and the ftormy main. 
Theſe ſhores beheld the proud Armada loſt ; 
Yon purple billows bore the floating hoſt. 
Rome's pontiff ſtill in quiet ſilence 
The loſs of conqueſt, and our greatneſs fears. 430 


Diſplay thy banners in the martial field; 
When Mayne is conquer'd, Rome herſelf will yield. 


Tho' proud when fortune ſmiles, her own defeat 

Lays her ſubmiſſive at the victor's feet. E 
Prompt to condemn, and eager to abſolve, 435 
Her — and thunders, wait on thy reſolve. 


* Pope Sixtus V. who from having been a ſhepherd's boy roſe to 
the Papal throne. 
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Tas ARGUMENT. 
D' Aumale is upon the point of being maſter of Henry the 


thirds camp, when the bero, returning from England, 
the fortune of the 


engages the Leaguers and changes 

day. 
Diſcord Mayne, and flies to Rome for ſuc- 
cours, Deſcription of Rome. Diſcord mg with 
Policy. She returns with ber to Paris, cauſes an in- 
furreHion of the Sorbonne; animates the /ixteen againſt 
the parliament, and arms the Monks, Troubles, and 
confuſion in Paris. 
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CANTO the FOURTH. 


HILE thus ſequeſter'd from the train of ſtate, 


Their glorious per hy ſagely they debate, 
At leiſure o ow the princely ſcience . 


Combat and conqueſt and imperial ſway, 
The Seine with terror ſaw the chiefs, combin'd, 3 
Spread on his banks their banners to the wind. 


Anxious the king, from diſtant far, 
Bewail'd th' uncertain deſtiny of war; 
His cheering aid irreſolute he needs, 
For vi&'ry follows ſtill where Bourbon leads. 10 
With triumph the confed' rate — beheld 
His weak diſmay, and eager ſought qr Sewn field ; 
Chill'd ev'ry dreadful hour — odd 
— 2 th* o'erwhelming torrent of A arms, 

nd prone to change, and haſty to repent, 1 
Regrets his abſence, whom himſelf had ſent. , 


— 1 theſe traitors to their lawful lord, 
Joyeuſesꝰ brother drew the factious ſword ; 


D 4 By 


Line 13. Henry, Count of Bouchage, younger brother of the 
duke of Joyeuſe, flain at Coutras. : 
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By turns a ſoldier, and a ſaint was he, 

Now all for arms, and now a devotee, 
Preferr'd, as when inclin'd his various ſoul, 
One hour the helmet, and the next the cowl. 
He left the ſcenes of penitence and tears, 

To bark ſedition in the Leagu'rs ears, 

And bath'd remorſeleſs, in his country's blood, 
The hand juſt then devoted to his God. 


Of all the chiefs, for valour moſt renown'd, 
Whoſe proweſs ſhed deſpair and horror round, 
Whoſe puiſſant arms the boldeſt might appal, 
The firft in feats of glory was D'Aumale. 
Sprung from the far-tam'd heroes of Lorraine, 
ing, laws, and peace alike were his diſdain ; 
The nobleſt youths his daring ſteps purſue, 
With them inceſſant to the field he flew, 
Now in ſtill march, now ſhouting from afar, 
By day, by night, he urged the various war, 
Aſſail'd th'unguarded foe on ev 
And with their blood the duſty 
So from proud Athos or Imaus height, 
Where earth, ſea, air, lie ſtretch'd before the fight, 40 
With headlong ſpeed the rapid eagle flies, 
And vulturs along the gloomy ſkies ; * 
1 


Once as he was paſſing by the convent of the Capuchins at Paris, 
at four o'clock in the morning, after having ſpent the night in a 
debauch, he fancied he heard the angels finging matins in the con- 
vent, Struck with this idea, be made himſelf a Capuchin, by the 
name of brother . Afterwards, when he quitted the cowl, and 
took arms againſt Henry IV. the duke of Mayenne made him go- 
vernor of Languedoc, duke and peer and marſhal of France, At 
length he came to an accommodation with the king: but as he 
was one day ftanding with his — 2 1 in a balcony, under which 
« great multitude were aſſembled, king ſaid to him, couſin, 
theſe people ſeem delighted with ſeeing an apoſtate and a renegade 
together, This ſpeech of Henry's ſent him again to his convent, 
where he died. 

Line 30. The chevalier d'Aumale, brother of the duke 
d' Aumale, of the houſe of Lorraine, a young man of an impetuous 
ſpirit with many ſhining qualities ; he headed all the fallies dur- 
ing the fiege of Paris, and inſpired the inhabitapts with his own 
courage and confidence. 
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With hungry beaks the feather'd ſpoil they rend, 
Reſiſtleſs on the bleating flocks deſcend, 

And ſoaring to their airy cliffs convey, 45 
With ſcreams of cruel joy, the living prey. 


Fir'd on a time, and frantic with the thirſt 
Of glory, to the royal tent he pierced ; 
Dark was the night and ſudden the ſurpriſe, 
Around the camp a panic horror flies ; 50 
The torrent of his arms o' erlooks the mound, 
And the big deluge threatens all around. 
But when the day-ſtar rais'd his glimm' ring urn, 
Came Mornay to announce his lord's return; 
With joyful ſpeed th'impatient chief drew near, 55 
When the rough din ſmote loudly on his ear, 
Amaz'd he flies, ſees terror and diſtreſs 
nn the king's troops, nor ev'n in Bourbon's leſs, 
5 (And are you vanquiſh'd, and is this,” he cried, 
ils this the glorious welcome you provide 60- 
« For Henry, for your Henry ?” at that name 
Their hearts were fluſt'd again with valour's glowing 
| flame. 
so when the Sabin arms drove trembling home, 
3X Ev'n to the capitol, the bands of Rome, 
His guardian God their mighty founder haild, 65 
And in the name of Stator , — prevaiPd. 
Let him, they cry, let Henry lead the fight, 
And we muſt conquer in our Henry's ſight. 
Keen as the flaſh, that cleaves the ſtormy cloud, | 
In the mid camp the dazzling hero ſtood, 70 
Impetuous to the foremoſt ranks he flies, 
Death in his hand, and light'ning in his eyes, 
Th'ambitious chiefs crowd faſt around his ſhield, 
At once he ſhifts the fortune of the field, 
His ſtern. approach the pale confed'rates ſhun, 28 
As ſtars diminiſh'd fade before the ſun. 
D'Aumale enraged tries ev'ry art in vain 
To rally their diſorder d files again; 
His voice a while their tim'rous flight with-held, 
But Henry's drove them headlong o'er the field; 80 
His awful front ſtrikes terror thro the foe, 
Their chief unites them, and their fears O erthrow: 
ware - be Tilt 
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Till ev'n D' Aumale, reluctant borne along, 

Obeys the o'erwhelming torrent of the throng. 83 
Incumber'd thus with many a winter's ſnow, | 
Some rock forſakes the mountain's lofty brow, b 
And, wrapt in ſheets of ice, rolls o'er the vale below. 


He ſhews to the befieging pow'rs around 
His front, ſo long with matchleſs glory crown'd, 
Burits through the multitude, and, loathing life, 
Seeks in deſpair once more the mortal firife ; 
Reſtrains a while the victor's rapid courſe, 
Till weak, and baffled by ſuperior force, 
Each moment he expects the fatal meed, 
Death, the juſt wages of his hardy deed. 


GO 


But Diſcord, for her darling chief afraid, * 
Flies ſwift to fave him, for ſhe needs his aid, 
Between her champion and the foe, ſhe held 
Her maſly, broad, impenetrable ſhield, 

Whoſe fight, or rage, or terror can convey, 
Omen of death, and meteor of diſmay, 
Offspring of Hell! from her infernal cave 
Then firſt ſhe came, to ſuccour and to fave, ' 
Then fir t her hand, dire inſtrument of death, 
Nedcem d from inftant fate a hero's breath. 

Forth from the field, her minion, cover'd o'er 
With wounds; anfelt amid his toil, ſhe bore, 
His anguiſh with a lenient hand allay'd, 

And ſtaunch' d the blood, that in her cauſe was ſhed. 
But while her labours to his limbs impart 110 
Their wonted health, her venom taints his heart. 
Thus tyrants oft, with treach'rous pity, ſtay 
The wretch's doom, and ſpare but to betray ; 
Act by his arm the purpoſe of their hate, ; 
And dark revenge, then yield him to his fate. 118 


105 


Bold to atchieve, nor fraught with wiſdom leſs 
To catch th* auſpicious moment of ſucceſs ; 
Victorious Henry urg'd th' important blow, 
And with new fury preſs'd th' aſtoniſh'd foe. 


90 


OO 
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Cloſe in their walls their dire dif mourn, 120 
And dread th' aſſault, and tremble in their turn. 

Ev'n Valois now, to martial deeds inſpir'd 

The troops, himſelf by Henry's actions fir' d 
Laughs at all pain, deſpiſes all alarms, 

And owns ev'n toil and danger have their charms. 125 
No ſecret feuds the jarring chiefs confound, 

Their brave attempts were all with glory crown'd ; 
Horror, where'er they march, their way prepares, 
The ramparts tremble, and the foe — 

Where now ſhall Mayne deep ſorrowing ſeek redreſs? 130 
His troops, a people — in diſtreſs ! 

The weeping orphan here her fire demands, 

There brethren claim their brother at his hands ; 

Each mourns the preſent, dreads the future moſt, 

And diſaffection rends the murm'ring hoſt. 135 
Some connſel flight, ſurrender ſome prefer, 

But all renounce unanimous the war ; 

So light the feeble vulgar, and fo near \ 
Their headſtrong raſhneſs is allied to fear. 

Their ruin he beheld already wrought, 140 
A thouſand plans perplex his lab ring thought; 

When Diſcord by her ſnaky locks confeſt, 

Stood forth reveaPd and thus the chief addreſs'd. 


wo goa deſcendent of an awful line, 

Whoſe vengeful cauſe unites thee firm to mine; 145 
Form'd by my counſel, nurs'd beneath my care, 
Know thy protectreſs, and her voice revere. 

Shall wretches baſe as theſe thy fears excite ? 

Who freeze with horror at a loſs fo ſlight. 

Slaves of my pow'r, and vaſſals of my will, 150 
Ev'n now our great deſigns they ſhall fulfil; 

Let but my breath their daſtard boſoms fire, 

They court the combat, and with joy expire. 


She ſpoke, and rapid as the light ning's flight, 
Glanc'dthro' the clouds, and vaniſh'd from his gh. 155 
Around the French ſhe ſaw con fuſion low r, 

And haiPd the fight, and bleſs'd the welcome hour; 


* 
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The teeming earth grew barren as ſhe paſꝰ d, 

And the bright bloſſoms wither'd at the blaſt; 
Flat in the furrow lies the blighted ear, 160 
Pale and half quench'd the aiag ſtars appear; 
Beneath her burſts the thunder's ſullen found, 

And death-like horror ſeized the nations round. 


Dark ſcowling o'er the flow'ry vales below, 
A whirlwind ſnatch'd her to the banks of Po. 165 


Tow'rds Rome at length her baleful eye ſhe rolPd, 


Rome, the world's dread, and Diſcord's fane of old, 


Imperial Rome, by deſtiny deſign'd, a 1 

peace, in war, the miſfireſs ot manxind. . 1 
By conqueſt firſt ſhe ſtretch'd her wide domain, 170 
And all earth's monarchs wore her galling chain ; 
On arms alone her folid empire grew, 
And the world crouch'd where er her eagle flew 
More peaceful art her mcdern rule ſupports, | 
Now e'en her conqu' rors tremble in her courts; 175 

rooted in the r hearts her pow'r ſhe ſees, 
needs no thunder but her own decrees. 


High on that gorgeous wreck of ancient war, 
Where Mars for ages drove his rattling car, 
A pontiff now maintains his prickly L 180 
And fills the throne where once the Cæſars ſate. 
There wand'ring, heedleſs of the mighty dead, 
Monaſtic feet on Cato's aſhes tread, 
On God's own altar there the throne they raiſe, 


And one deſpotic hand the croſs and ſceptre ſways. 185 


There firſt his infant church th . plac'd, 
By turns with zeal rejected, or embrac'd ; 
heav'n's high will his firſt apolile taught, 

In native truth and ſingleneſs of thought. 
Scarce e can his ſucceſſors acquir d, 190 
And they were honour d moſt, who leak aſpit d; 

No fopp'ry then their modeſt brow adorn'd, 

All praiſe but virtue, and all wealth they ſcorn'd, 
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And flew with rapture from their low abode, 

Todie triumphant in the cauſe of God. 195 
Deprav'd at length they ſcorn'd their humble ſtate, 
And heav'n, for man's offences, made them great : 
Ambition then profan'd the ſacred ſhrine, 

And human pow'r was on divine ; 

The lurking dagger and the pois'ning bowl, 200 
Were the dark baſis of their new controul. 
Vicegerents of the Lord, his holy place 

With brutal luſt they bluſh'd not to diſgrace, 

Till 1 oppreis d beneath their hateful reign, 
Sigh'd for her idol gods and pagan rites again. 
Adviſer race more — tines beheld, EM: IP 
Who crimes like theſe or wrought not, or conceaPd : 


Then kings appeal'd to Rome's deciſive 
And choſe their umpire, whom they . 


Humility once more and meekneſs ſhone 210 
Renew'd, beneath the proud ntific crown.. 

But pious fraud and prieſteraft in theſe days, 

Are Rome's chief virtue, and her worthieſt praiſe. 


Now in the pomp of apoſtolic ſtate 
Supreme, and crown'd with empire, Sixtus ſate; 215 
If fraud and churliſh infolence might claim 
Renown, no monarch bore a fairer name. 
Long time he ſculk'd beneath the driv'ler's part 
Diſguis'd, and ow'dhis greatneſs to his art ; 
Long ſeem'd unworthy what he figh'd to gain, 220 
And ſhun' d it long the furer to obtain. 


Deep in his palace, ſecret and unſeen, 
Dwelt dark-veil'd policy, myſterious queen; 
Unſocial inter'ſt and ambition join'd, 
Of yore, to ſpawn this peſt of human kind. 225 
Her 


Line 219. Sixtus the fifth, when he was cardinal of Montalto,. 
counterfeited the idiot ſo artfully for 15 years, that he was com- 
monly called the Aſs of Ancona, It is well known by what con- 


tivances he obtained the papacy, and with what baughtineſs he 
governed. * 1 
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Her ſmiles a free untroubled foul d, 

Tho! cares unnumber'd ſwarm'd within her breaſt ; 
Keen were her haggard eyes, nor knew to cloſe 
Their wakeful lids, nor would admit repoſe; 

Thick woven films o'er Europe's fight ſhe ſpreads, 230 
Confounds her counſels, her kings miſleads; 
Calls truth itſelf to teſtify a fraud, 

And ſtamps impoſture with the ſeal of God. 


When firſt the phantom Diſcord met her view, 
With inſtant rapture to her arms ſhe flew ; 235 
Then ſmiPd a ghaſtly grin, but ſighing ſoon, 

As one o'erwhelm'd with forrow, thus begun: 

I fee, alas! thoſe happy times no more, 

When thoughtleſs multitudes ador'd my pow'r, 

When Europe credulous obey'd my laws, 240 
And mix'd with mine religion's ſacred cauſe. 

I ſpoke, and kings from their exalted feat 

Came „ and 0 at my feet ; 


High on the ing vatican I , 
And breath'd my wars, and launch'd my ſtorms 
abroad. 245 


Ev'n life and death confeſs'd my proud domain, 

And monarchs reign'd by me, or ceas'd to reign. 

Now France ſubdues my light'nings, cer they fly, 

And, quench'd and ſmother'd, in my graſp they die. 
Religion's 


Line 248. During the wars in the thirteenth century, between 
the emperors and the popes, Gregory IX. had the hardineſs not on- 
ly to excommunicate the em Frederic II. but even to offer the 


imperial crown to Robert, brother of St. Louis. The parlia- 


ment of France, afſemtled, anſwer d in the name of the king, that 
the pope could not lawfully depoſe a ſovereign, nor the brother of a 
king of France receive, from the hand of the pope, a crown, over 
which neither he nor St. Peter had any right, In 1570 the fitting © 
t iuued a famous arret againſt the bull in cæna domini. 

The celebrated remonſtrances, made by the parliament under 
Louis XI. on the ſubject of the pragmatic Lnfion, are well known, 
ay are thoſe likewiſe, which they made to Henry III. againſt the 
ſcandalous bull of Sixtus the fifth, which called the reigning fa- 
mily, a generation of baſtards, &c. and the continual — bo 
with which they always maintained our liberties again& the pre- 
tenſfions of the court of Rome. 
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Religion's friend, ſhe thwarts 12 

And breaks my 1 and di 
Truth's borrow'd guiſe in vain iy I 8 

She firſt diſcern'd, and tore the maſk away. 

But oh ! what joy ! could 1 delude 18 

At leaſt avenge my ſuff rings on _ 

Come then, my lightning: » s with thy torch reſtore, 

And France ſhall feel us, and the world once more ; 

Our bonds, again, earth's — 22 Mall wear, 

Again—ſhe poke, and pierc'd the yielding air 


7 


255 


Remote from Rome, where — - tug pride, 260 
In temples ſacred to themſelves reſide 

Conceal'd from fight, withan her humble cell, 
Religion, penſive maid, delights to dwell. 

There angels hover round her calm abode, | 
And waft her raptures to the throne of God. 265 
Mean while, the ſanction of her injur d name, 
Th'oppreſſor s wrong, and tyrant's claim; 
Yet, doom'd to ſuffer, no revenge the 

But melts in ſilent blefſings on her foes : 

Her artlefs charms their modeſt luſtre ſhroud 
For ever fromthe vain tumultuous crowd, 

Who without faith their impious vows prefer, 
And pray to fortune, while they kneel to her. 
In Henry ſhe beheld her future ſon, 

And knew the fates had mark'd him for her own; 275 
With ſighs to ſpeed the deftin'd hour the ſtrove, 

And view'd and watch'd him with a feraptrs love. 


270 


Sudden the * fiends their awful foe ſurprize ; 
The captive lifts to heav'n her ſtreaming eyes ; 
In vain—for heav'n, to prove her virtue ſure 280 
And ſtedfaſt faith, refigns her to their pow'r. 
Soon. in her ſnowy veil and holy weeds 
The monſters muffle their heads, 


Then fir'd with hope, and glorying in their 
Stretch ſt 10 Parts their — - tuous flight. 


* Policy, and Diſcord. 
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Deep in the Sorbonne, in auguſt debate, 
The = S,aw wma of heav'n's dictates fate, 
Their faith unſhaken, loyalty unfeign'd, 
The judges and th' examples of the land; 
Sway d by no error by no fear controul'd, 

Each bore an upright heart, was maſculine and bold. 
Alas ! what human virtue never errs 
Behold the tempter ! Policy appears; 

Smooth was the melting flatt'ry of her tongue, 
And on her artful lips perſuaſion hung. 295 
The dazzling mitre and the ſweeping train, 

With eaſe allure th* ambitious and vain ; 

With ſecret bribes the mifer's voice ſhe buys, 

With decent praiſe, the learned and the wiſe ; 

From each his virtue by ſome art ſhe ſtole, 2 
And ſhook with ſounding threats the coward's 


Their counſels now with riot they diſgrace, 
Truth heard the din alarm'd, and fled the place. 
When thus a fage the gen” ral voice expreſs'd. 
Kings are the creatures of the church confeſs'd ; 305 
« Chaitized or pardon'd as her laws decree : 
„% That church, and guardians of thoſe laws, are we; 
% Annull'd and cancell'd are the vows we ſwore ; 
Such is our will, and Valois reigns no more. 
Scarce was the curs'd decree pronounc'd aloud, 4310 
When ruthleſs Diſcord copy'd it in blood, 
And fign'd and ſworn the record ſtood. 


Then ſwift from church to church, with eager fpeed 
The fend divulges their advent'rous d:ed; 
| Where'er 


Line 309. On the 17th of January 1589, the faculty of 
Theology in Paris awarded that famous decree, by which it was 
declared, that the ſubject was releaſed from his oath. of allegiance, 
and might lawfully make war upon the king. Le Fevre, the Dean 
and ſome of the wiſeſt refuſed to fign it. Afterwards, when the 
Sorbonne were ſet at liberty, they revoked this decree, which the 
y of the League had extorted from ſome of their ſociety. 
1 the religious orders who, like the Sorbonne, had ; 
themſelves againſt the royal family, like them retracted. But 
would they have retracted, had che houſe of Lorraine ſucceeded ?- 
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Where'er ſhe came her ſaintly 4 315 
Eſteem, and ſage and holy . 1 
Forth from their gloomy cells ſhe calls amain 
The meagre ſlaves of voluntary pain; 

Behold in me religion's ſelf ſhe cries ; 

Aſſert my rights and let your zeal ariſe, 320 
"Tis I approach you, tis my voice you hear, 
For proof, mark well the flaming ſword 1 bear, 

Of temper'd light'ning is that edge divine, 

And God's own hand intruſted it to mine. 

Emerge, my children, from this filent gloom, 

The time for action now and high exploit is come. 
Go forth, and teach the lukewarm wav'ring crowd, 
To ſlay their king, if they would ſerve their God. 
Think how the miniſtry by ſpecial grace 

Was giv'n of old to Levi's holy race; 330 
ROS ſelf pronounced that glory due 

o their deſerts, when Iſrael's ſons they flew. 

Where are, alas ! thoſe times of triumph fled, 

_ « A victim — 

le pri out, your ſpirit was their guide, 
Tuns by your hands — Coligny dy d; A 
"Twas then the ſlaughter raged, go forth, explain 
My voice abroad, and let it rage again. 


She ſpoke, and wav'd the ſignal ; ev'ry heart 
Throbb'd with the poiſon of the beldam's art. 340 
To Paris next their ſolemn march ſhe led, 

High o'er the midſ the banner'd croſs was ſpread ; 
And hymns and holy ſongs they chaunt aloud, 
As heav'n itſelf their impious cauſe avow'd. 
Ev'n on their knees their frenzy they declare, 345 
And mix a. pious curſe in ev'ry — : 

Bold 


Line 342. When Henry III. and the king of Navarre ap- 
peared in arms before Paris, moſt of the monks put on armour and 
mounted guard with the citizens. This paſſage in the poem never- 
theleſs alludes to the proceſſion of the League, in which 1200 
armed monks were reviewed in Paris, having William Roſe, 
biſhop of Senlis at their head, The fa& is mentioned here, though 
it did not happen till after the death of Henry III. 
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Bold in the pulpit, tim'rous in the field, 
With uncouth arm the pond'rous ſword they wield, 
Their penitential ſhirts the zealots hide 
their canker'd armour's clumſy pride; 350 
And thus th' inglorious band in foul array 
Thro' tides of gazing rabble \ 7 ay wot their oy, 
While high in gy — they 

Their God, the God of peace, their — troop before. 


Mayne with the of public adorn'd 
Their wild attempt; which E his —. * ſcorn'sd ; * 
For well he knew fanatic rage would 
For ſound religion with the common claſs : 
Nor wanted he the princely craft to court : 
And ſooth the follies of the meaner ſort. i I 
The foldier laugh'd, the ſage with frowns ſurvey” i 
Their antic e, 

The many rend the Kies with applauſe, 
And hail the rev rend bulwarks of their cauſe. 

Their daring raſhnefs _— 365 
And frenzy now ſucceeds to their 

The ſpirit thus, that rules th' obedient main, 

Can lull the weaves to reſt, or weak the ſtorm again. 


Now diſcord from the tribe of Valois' foes, 
Twice eight, che rankeſ of the faction, choſe ; 970 
Slaves of the queen, who yet preſum'd to guide 
The car of ſtate, like monarchs at her fide, 
While pride and y, revenge and death, 
With ftreams of flaughter, 'd the road beneath. 
Mayne bluſh'd to ſee the paultry minions ſtand 375 
So near himſelf, his equals in command: 
But fellowſhip pin guilt all rank deſtroys, 
As great the w ho ſerves, as who employs. 
So 
— It is not meant that there were but ſinteen indivi- 
—— faction, as the Abbe le Gendre has remark d 
his little hiſtory of France ; but they were called the Sixtecn, 
the fixteen quarters of Paris, which they governed by their 
ies and their emiſſarics. 
Line 4775. The Sixteen were long independent of the duke of 
Mayne. One of them named, Normand, ſaid once in the 


455 
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So when the winds, fierce tyrants of the deep, 

The Seine or Rhone with rapid fury ſweep, 380 
Black riſes from below the t mud, 

And ſtains the ſilver ſurface of the flood. 

So when the flames ſome deſtin'd town invade, 

And on the plain the ſmoking tow'rs are ſpread, 
The mingling metals in one maſs are roll'd, 335 
And worthlets drofs incruſts the pureſt gold. 


Themis alone, uninfluenc'd by their crimes, 
Eſcapes the * —— — 
With her, nor r, nor 
But ſtill well- bla the trim'd the ſteady ſcale; 390 
No ſpots the luſtre of her ſhrine impair, 
But juſtice finds a ſacred refuge there. 


There, foes to vice, and equity their guide, 
An awful ſenate o'er the laws \ 
With patriot * to _ 399 
The people's privilege and monarch's r. 
Trae to the crown, yet anzzious for the fate, 
Tyrants alike and are their hate ; 
Firm their ance ſtill, tho”, free and brave, 
They ſcorn to ſink the ſubject to the flave, 490 
Rome and the Roman 'r, full well they know, 
Know to reſpect it, and to curb it too. 


Chos'n from the League, a furious troop beſet 
The portal, and invade the {till retreat; 
Buſly, than whom no chief might better claim 4035 
That bad pre-eminence, their came, For” 


duke's chamber, they, who bad made him, could eaſily unmake 
mm, 


Line 405. On the 16th of January 1589, Buſly le Clere, one 
of the Sixteen, who from a fencing maſter was become governar 
of the Baftile, and chief of the faction, entered the grand chamber 
of the parliament, followed by fifty guards, He preſented to 
them a requeſt, or rather an order to compel them to renounce 
the royal family. On their refuſal he himſelf impriſoned in the 
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And thus the ruffian, proud of the command 
He bore, beſpoke the venerable band. 


Ye, who for pay the laws vile bear, 
And doze, — plebeians 84 are, | 410 
Of kings committed to your guardian care, 

Yet ſtill when public feuds and broils prevail, 

Set the mean trappings of your rank to ſale, 

Tim'rous in war, in peace a bluft'ring train, 

Hear what your lords, the commonwealth, ordain. 415 
Societies were form'd e' er kings were made, 

We claim the rights our —2 betray'd, 

The people, whom your arts enſlaved before, 
Diſcern the cheat, and will be ſlaves no more. 

Truce with the pomp of titles then, away 420 
With ev'ry ſound of arbitrary ſway, 

Draw from the s rights your pow'r alone, 
Friends of the ftate, not of the throne. 


He ſpoke, and ſcorn d in ev'ry eye, 

Nor cenſure elſe vouchiafed they, or reply. 425 
So when of old, within her ruin'd wall, 

Rome in diſmay receiv'd the conqu'ring Gaul, 
Undaunted ſtill her awful ſenate fate, 

Calm as in peace, nor trembled at their fate. 


Tyrants, he cried with fury, though not free 430 
From ſecret dread, obey or follow me. 
Then, fam'd for worth and fearleſs of his foes, 
Their honour'd chief, illuſtrious Harlay roſe, 
And claim'd his fetters with ſo ſtern a tone, | 
As for their hands he ſought them, not his own. 435 
At once his hoary brethren of the laws, 
Ambitious victims in the royal cauſe, 
And proud to ſhare their Harlay's glorious pains, 
With outftrech'd arms receiv'd the traitor's chains. 


Baftile all thoſe who oppoſed his party. There he made them 
faſt upon bread and water, that they might be the readier to 
ranſom themſelves out of his cuſtody, for which reaſon he was 
called the Grand Penitentiary of the Parliament. 


The 
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The gath'ring multitude around them roars, 449 
And crowds attend them to thoſe + dreary tow'rs, 
Where vengeance, undiſtinguiſhing in blood, 

Too oft confounds the guilty and the good. 


Thus finks the ſtate beneath their lawleſs pow'r, 
The Sorbonne's fall'n, the ſenate is no more. 445 
But why this throng ? that univerſal yell ? 

The fatal ſcaffold, and, and the tort'ring wheel? 

Say for whoſe puniſhment this pomp deſign'd? 

For theirs—the firſt, the nobleſt of mankind. 

So fare the juſt in Paris, ſuch reward 459 
For patriots here, and heroes, is prepar'd. 

Yet, hapleſs ſuff rers, no diſgrace invades 

Your honeſt fame, nor bluſh your injur'd ſhades, 
Your fate was glorious, and whoe'er like you 

Dies for his king, ſhall die with glory too. 455 


O'erjoy'd mean while, and revelling in blood, 
Amidſt her bands triumphant Diſcord ſtood, 
Self- ſatisſied, with well-contented air, 
She ſaw the dire _— of 2 war; 10. 
Saw thouſands leagu'd againſt their monarch's li 
Yetev'n — divided and at ſtrife, - 
Dupes of her pow'r, and ſervants of her hate, 
Puſh the mad war, and urge their country's fate ; 
Tumult within, and danger all without, 
While havoc ſmote the realm, and march'd it round 

about. 465 


+ The Baſtile. 


Line 449. On Friday November 15, 1591. Barnaby Briſſon, 
a perſon of great knowledge, who . the office of chief 
preſident in the abſence of Achilles de Harlay; Claude Larcher, 
counſellor of the Inqueſts, and Jean Tardif, counſellor of the 
Chitelet, were hanged in the little Chatelet by order of the 
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HEN RIA D E. 


Tus ARGUMENT. 


The beſieged are very ſharply preſ#d. Diſcord perſuades 
Clement to go to Paris, and aſſaſſinate the king. He 


is conducted by Fanaticiſm, whom Diſcord calls for 
that purpoſe from the infernal regions. Sacrifice of the 
Leaguers to the ſpirits of Darkneſs. Henry III. is a/- 
Saſſmated. Sentiments of Henry IV. upon the occaſion. 
He is acknowledged king of France by the army. 


Vor. XX. 


HENRIADE. 


CANTO ww FIFTH 


OW marching on, thoſe -dread machines ap- 
r'd, 
Which death attended, and the rebels fear'd. 
A hundred mouths pour'd forth the rapid balls, 
And iron tempeſts rattl'd on the walls. 
Now was employ'd, and exercis'd in vain 5 
The zeal of party and the wiles of Mayne. 
The guards of Paris, and the noiſy crowd, 
The prating doctors inſolent and loud, 
T yd, but in vain, our hero to ſubdue, 
Beneath whoſe feet victorious laurels grew. 10 
By Rome, and Philip were the thunders hurl'd, 
But Rome diffus'd no terrors through the world. 
His native ſloth the old Iberian ſhew'd, 
And all his ſuccours were too late beſtow'd. 
Through — realms the plund' ring troops en- 
oy” . I 
The ſpoils of cities, which their arms deſtroy d. , 
An eaſy conqueſt o'er oppreſs'd allies 
Was firſt, and faireſt in the traitor's eyes. 
The falling League but waited to receive 
Whate'er * pride of tyranny could give, 20 


When fate, that governs with ſupreme command, 
Appear'd ſuſpended by : zealot's hand, 
| 2 


Forgive, 


« © 
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Forgive, ye citizens, whoſe peaceſul days 
Are „and bright' ned by ſerener rays, 
Forgive the bard who paints the horrid crimes 
That ſtain'd the annals of preceding times. 
Yourſelves unſullied may the lays approve, 
Whoſe hearts are warm with loyalty, and love, 


In ev'ry age, ſome venerable ſeer 
For heav'n's pure joys has ſhed the pious tea: ; 
Some rigid ancharets with vows divine 
Have heap'd their incenſe on religion's ſhrine : 
Loft to the world, to each idea loſt 
That friendſhip loves, or charity can boaſt. 
Their gloomy ſhades, and cloiſters ever rude 
The beams of fair humanity exclude. 
Others in flowing periods have diſplay'd 
Religion's truths by learning's pow'rtul aid. 
In theſe ambition has produc'd deſires, 
Mean, and unworthy virtue's ſacred fires. 
Oft have their ſchemes extended far, and wide, 
And all their piety been ſunk in pride. 
Thus by perverſe, untoward abuſes ſtill 
The higheſt good becomes the greateſt ill. 
Thoſe, who the life of Dominic embrac'd, 
In Spain with wreaths of glory have been grac'd. 
From mean 223 have with luſtre ſhone, 
Like painted inſects glitt' ring round the throne. 
In France they flouriſh'd in the days of yore, 
With equal zeal, but far unequal pow'r. 
The kindly patronage, from kings deriv'd, 
Might ſtill attend them had not Clement liv'd. 
The ſoul of Clement, gloomy, and auſtere, 
Was form'd to virtues rigid, and ſevere. 
Soon as the torrent of rebellion flow'd, 
The tide he follow'd and pronounc'd it good. 
Fell diſcord riſing had profuſely ſhed 
Infernal poiſons o'er his youthful head. 
The long-drawn ifle, and venerable ſhrine 


Witreſs what pray'rs —_— the pow'rs divine. 
ore the throne of grace, 


This was their form, be 
While duſt, and aſhes ſanctify'd his face. 
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Almighty being, whoſe avenging arm 
protects religion, and her ſons from harm, 
How long ſhall juſtice ſleep, or tyrants live, 65 
The perjur'd flouriſh, and oppreſſion thrive ? 
Let us, O God, thy gracious mercies tell, 
Thy fiery ſcourges let the ſinner feel. 
Ditpel death's horrid gloom, affiſt the brave, 
pos pat the tyrant, whom thy fury gave. 70 
Send thy deſtroying angel from above, 
Deſcend in flames, and let thy thunders move. 
Deſcend, and quell the ſacrilegious hoſt, 
Defeat their triumphs, and confound their boaſt. 
Let ruin ſeize, great ſov'reign lord of all, 75 
Kings, chiefs, and armies in one common fall. 
As gath' ring ſtorms the leaves of Autumn bear 
O'er hills, and vallies, through the fields of air. 
The League ſhall praiſe thy name with holy tongue, 
Whilſt and murder elevate the ſong. 80 


Diſcord, attentive, heard his hideous cries, *+ 
And ſwift to Plato's dreary regions flies. 
From thoſe dark realms the worſt of tyrants came, 
Fanatic Dzmon is his horrid name. 
Religion's ſon, but rebel in her cauſe, 85 
He tears her boſom, and diſdains her laws. 
"Twas he that guided Ammon's frantic race, 
Where ſilver Arnon winds his liquid maze. 
When weeping mothers, with mad zeal poſſeſt, 
Slew their fond infants clinging to the breaſt. go 
Through him, raſh Jeptha vow'd, the fiend imbru'd 
The father's dagger in the daughter's blood. 
By him the impious Chalchas was inſpir'd, 
And tender Iphigenia's death —. 
Thy foreſts, France, the cruel pow'r approv'd; 93 
There ſmoak'd the incenſe which Tentates lov'd. 
Thy ſhades have ſeen the human victims bleed, 
Whilſt hoary druids authoriz'd the deed. 
From Rome's proud capitol he gave the word, 
When chriſtians ſhudder'd at the pagan ſword. 100 
When Rome ſubmitted to the ſon of God, 
High o'er the church he wav'd his iron rod. 


E 3 Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians once doom'd to feel the tort'ring flame, 
Were deaf to mercy, and unmoved by ſhame. 

On Thames's banks the ſeeds of faction grew, 105 
Whoſe bloody arm the feeble monarch ſlew. 

The ſame fierce genius fans the annual fire 

At Liſbon, or Madrid, — . — expire: 
Unwilling to deſert the cauſe of heav'n, 

Or quit the faith their anceſtors have giv'n. 110 


Like ſome high prieſt his part the demon play'd, 
In the pure veſt of innocence array'd. 
Now, from the wardrobe of eternal night 
For other crimes — he ſprung to light. 
Deceit, for ever plaufible, and fair 115 
Dreſs'd him like Guiſe in perſon, height and air, 
The haughty Guiſe, whoſe artifice alone 
Enchain'd the liftleſs monarch on his throne, 
Whoſe 'r ſtill working, like ſome fatal ſtar, 
Fore ruin, and inſpir'd to war. 120 
The dreaded helmet glitter'd on his head; 
The ſword, prepar'd for ev'ry murd”rous deed, 
Flam'd in his hand ;—and many a wound could tell 
How once at Blois the factious hero fell. 
For vengeance calling loud, the crimſon tide 125 
Faſt flowed in copious ſtreams adown his fide. 
Clad inthis mournful garb, when night had ſhed 
Her peaceful ſlumbers over Clement's head, 
In that ſtill hour, when horrid ſpectres meet, 
He ſought the zealot in his calm retreat. 130 
Cabal, and ſuperſtition, nurſe of ſin, 
Unbarr'd the doors, and let the chieftain in. 


Thy pray'rs he cried the pow'rs of heav'n receive, 
But more than tears, or pray'rs ſhould Clement give. 
The Leaguer's God will other off rings claim; 135 
More fit more worthy of his holy name. 

Far other incenſe muſt adorn his ſhrine ; 

Off' rings more pure, and worſhip more divine. 

Had Judith only wept with plaintive fighs, 

A female's grief, and unavailing cries, 140 
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Had life been dearer than her country's call, 
udith had ſeen Bethulia's levell'd wall. 
heſe exploits copy, theſe oblations bring, 
Derive thy currents from that ſacred ſpring. 
I ſee thee bluſh ;—go, fly at my command, 145 1 
Let royal blood now conſecrate thy hand. | 
Set wretched Paris from her tyrant free, 
© IF Revenging Rome, the univerſe, and me. 
Go, — * Valois, as he murder'd Guiſe, 
Nor deem it faulty in religion's eyes. 150 
Who guards the church, and vindicates her laws, 
Is bravely acting in fair virtue's cauſe. x 
When heav'n commands, then ev'ry deed is good, _ 
5 Attend her accents, and prepare for blood. 
Thrice happy, could'ſ| thou join the tyrant's death 155 
To Bourbon's fall, and gain a nobler wreath ! 
Oh could thy citizens !—but fate denies 
Thy hand the honours of that happy prize. 
y Vet, ſhould thy fame with rays inferior ſhine, 
= Scorn not the gift, but finiſh heaven's delign. 160 
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Thus ſpoke the phantom, and unſheath'd the hlade, 
— hatred once in Stygian waters laid. 
o Clement's hand he gave the fatal ſteel, 
Then ſwiftly fled, and downward ſunk to hell. 
The young recluſe, too eaſily deceiv'd, 165 
Himſelf ch' almighty's delegate believ'd : 
4 Embrac'd the gift with reverential love, 
| And begg'd atiiſtance from the pow'rs above. 
2 The head no ſuperſtitious influence ſpar'd, 
But all his ſoul for parricide prepar'd. 170 
How apt is error to miſlead mankind ! 
And reaſon's piercing eye how often blind! 
The raging — happy, and at eaſe, 
| Happy as thoſe whom truth and virtue pleaſe ; 
42 With dowyn- caſt looks, and virtue's clouded brow, 175 
1 To heav'n addreſs'd the ſacrilegious vow. 
On as he march'd, his penitential veil 
3 Conceal'd from view the parricidal ſteel. 
_— The faireſt flow'rs each conſcious friend beftow'd, 
| And balmy odors to perfume the road. 180 
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Theſe guides, in counſel, or in praiſes join'd 

To add new fervor to his zealous mind. 

The holy calendar receiv'd his name, 

Equal to ſaints in virtue, and in fame. 

Now hail'd as patron, now ador'd as God, 185 
And fed with incenſe by the kneeling crow'd. 
Tranſports leſs warm, leſs moving raptures fir'd 

The chriſtian heroes, and their ſouls inſpir'd, 

When pious brethren were conſign'd to 

Firm, and intrepid to their lateſt breath. 190 
They kiſſed each footſtep, thought each torture gain, 
And wiſh'd to feel the agonizing pain. 
Fanatics thus religion's enſigns bear, 

Like worthies triumph, and like ſaints _—= 
The ſame defire the good, and impious, draws, 195 
Unnumber'd martyrs fall in — cauſe. 


Mayne's piercing eyes beheld the future blow, 
And more was known, than what he ſeem'd to know. 
Intending wiſely, when the blood was ſpilt, 
To reap the profits, but avoid the guilt. 200 
Sedition's ſons were left to guide the whole, 
And ſteel with rage the impious zealot's ſoul. 
To Paris“ gates they lead the traitor on; 
While the Sixteeen with fond impatience run 
To arts infernal, and devoutly pray, 205 
That heav'n her ſecret counſels would diſplay. 
This ſcience once diſtinguiſh'd Cath'rine's reign, 
Tho” always criminal, and often vain. 
The ſervile people, that for ever love 
Each courtly vice, and what the great approve, 210 
Fond of whate'er is marvellous, or new, 
The ſame impieties with zeal purſue, 


When night's fill ſhades conceal'd the bands im- 
ure, 
Silence * them to a vault obſcure. 
By the pale torch, which faintly pierc'd the gloom, 215 
They raiſe an altar on the mould' ring tomb. 


There 
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There both the royal images appear, 
Alike the objects of their rage, and fear. 


There to almight 'r their vows are paid, 

And helliſh on 2 to their aid. 220 
High on the walls, a hundred lances ſtood, 
Myſterious, awful terrors! plung'd in blood. 

Their prieſt was one of that unhappy race 

Proſerib'd on earth, and ſentenc'd to diſgrace. 

Slaves long inur'd to ſuperſtition's lore, 225 
Whoſe crimes and ſorrows ſpread from ſhore to ſhore. 
The Leaguers next the ſacrifice begin 

With horrid cries, and bacchanalian din: 
Now bathe their arms within the crimſon tide; 
Now on the altar ſtrike at Valois“ fide. 330 
Now with more rage, the terror to complete, 

See Henry's image trod beneath their feet. 

Death, as they thought, would aid the impious blow, 
And ſend the heroes to the ſhades below. 


The Hebrew tried by blaſphemy to move 235 
The depths beneath, and all the rs above. 
Invok'd the ſpirits that in æther dwell, 
Swift lightnings, thunders, and the flames of hell. 
Endor's fam'd prieſteſs erſt ſuch off rings made, 
And rais'd by dire inchantments Samuel's ſhade, 240 
Thus in Samaria once gainſt Judah hung 
The lying accent on the prophet's tongue. 
And thus inflexibly Ateius roſe 
The high deſigns of Craſſus to oppoſe. 


The League's mad ruler waited to receive 245 
To charms, and ſpells, what anſwer heav'n would give.. 
Convinc'd that vows, thus offer'd, wing their way 
To the uu regions of eternal day. 

Heav'n heard the magic ſounds, which only drew 
From thence the vengeance to their errors due. 250 
For them were ſtopt the laws which nature gave, 
And plaintive murmurs fill'd the ſilent cave. 
Succeſlive light'nings in the depth of night 
Flaſh'd all around, and gleam'd with horrid light. 
Great Henry ſhone amidit the lambent flames, 2 

E 5 Encircta 
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EncircPd round with glory's golden beams. 

High on the car of triumph as he rode, ; 
Grace on his brow the laurel wreath beſtow d, 
The royal ſceptre glitter'd in his hand, 

Emblem of pow'r, and enſign of command. 260 
Loud rolling thunders gave the fatal fign, 

And op'ning earth receiv'd the flaming ſhrine. 

The prieſt, and Leaguers ſhudder'd at the fight, 

And veiPd their crimes beneath the ſhades of night. 
The rolling thunders, and the fiery blaze 265 
Declar'd that God had number'd Valois“ days. 

Grim death rejoic'd; and ſuch th' almi hty's will, 
Crimes were allow'd his ſentence to fulfil. 


Now Clement to the royal tent drew near, 
And begg'd admiſſion undiſmay'd by fear; 270 
For heav'n, he ſaid, had ſent him to beſtow 
Reviving honours on the monarch's brow ; 
And ſecrets to unfold, which might appear 
Worthy 8 from his ſovereign's ear. 
All mark his looks, and many a queſtion aſk ; 275 
Left his attire ſome bad deſign ſhould maſk. 
He undiſturb'd, with calm, and ſimple air, 
Returns them anſwers plauſible, and fair ; 
Each accent ſeems from innocence to ſpring, 


The guards attend, and lead him to their king. 280 


Calm as before, he bent the ſuppliant knee; 
Unruff'd, and unaw'd by majeſty : 


Mark'd where to ftrike, and thus, by falſehood's aid, 


With treach'rous hes his feign'd addreſſes paid. 284 


Pardon, dread gays; him who trembling brings 
Submiſlive praiſes to the king of kings. 

Oh let me thank kind heav'n, whoſe gracious aid 
Has ſhower'd down bleflings on thy facred head. 
Potier the „and Villerois the ſage 

Have faithful prov'd in this rebellious age, 

Harlay the great, whoſe brave, intrepid zeal 
Was ever vein the public weal, | 
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Immurd in priſon, ſtill thy cauſe defends, 
Confounds — League and animates thy friends. 


That mighty being, whoſe all- piercing eyes 295 
Defeat the counſels of the great and wiſe : 
Whoſe will no human knowledge can withſtand, 
Whoſe works are finiſh'd by the weakeſt hand: 
To Harlay guided thy devoted ſlave, 

That loyal ſubje& ever good, and brave. 
His ſage advice, and ſentiments refin'd 
Difus'd a radiance o'er my clouded mind. 
To bring theſe lines with eagerneſs I flew, 
By Harlay counſelFd, and to Valois true. 


The king receiv'd the letters with ſurprize, 30g 
And tears of holy rapture fill'd his eyes. 
Oh when, he cried, ſhall Valois' hand ſupply 
Rewards proportion'd to thy loyalty ? 
Thus ſpoke the monarch with affection warm, 
Love undiſſembl'd, and extended arm. 310 
Each motion well the monſtrous traitor ey'd, 
And fiercely plung'd the dagger in his fide. 
Zoon as they ſaw the crimſon torrents flow, 
A thouſand hands reveng'd the fatal blow. 
The zealot wiſh'd not for a happier time, 315 
But ſtood umov'd, and uam Ea in his crime. 
Through op'ning ſkies he ſaw the heav'nly dome, 
And endleſs glories in the world to come. 
Claim'd the bright wreath of martyrdom from God, 
And falling, bleſs'd the hand that ſhed his blood. 320 
Oh dread illuſion, terrible, and blind, 
Worthy the hate, and pity of mankind. 
Infectious preachers more defery'd the blame, 
From whom the madneſs, and the poiſon came. . 


The hour arriv'd when Valois darken'd fight 325 
Faintly beheld the parting, glimm'ring light. 
Surrounding ſlaves with many a falling tear 
Expreſs'd their griefs diſſembbd, or fincere. 


For ſome there were, whoſe ſorrows ſoon — 
With pleaſing hopes of future greatneſs fir 330 
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Others, whoſe ſafety with the king was fled, 
Themſelves lamented, not the royal dead. 

Amidſt the various ſounds of plaintive cries 

Tears unaffected flow'd from Henry's eyes. 

Thy foe, great Bourbon, fell; but fouls like thine 335 
In ſuch dread moments ev'ry thought reſign, 

Save thoſe which friendſhip, and com u claim: 
Self- love deſtroys not the celeſtial flame. 
I he gen'rous chief forgot his own renown, 

'Tho' to himſelf devolv'd the regal crown. 

To raiſe his eyes the dying monarch ſtrove, 340 
And claſp'd his hand with tenderneſs, and love. 


Bourbon, he cried, thy gen'rous tears refrain, 
Let others weep, whoſe conduct I diſdain. 
Fly thou to vengeance, ſpread the dire alarm, 345 
Go reign, and triumph with victorious arm. 
I leave thee ſtruggling on the ſtormy coaſt, 
Where ſhipwreck d Valois was for ever loſt. 
My throne awaits thee, take it as thy due, 
Its ſole protection was deriv'd from you. 350 
Eternal thunders threaten Gallia's aps : 
Then fear the pow'r from whom the glory ſprings. 
By thee, from impious tenets undeceiv'd, 
Be all the honours of his ſhrine reviv'd. 
Farewel, brave prince, and reign by all ador'd, 355 
Guarded by heav'n from each aſſaſſin's ſword. 
You know the a with us begins the blow, 
Nor ftays it's fury, but would end with you. 
In fatuze days perchance ſome barbarous hand, 
Obedient ſlave to faftion's dread command, 360 
Some arm—— but oh! ye Guardian angels, ſpare 
Virtues ſo pure, ſo exquiſite, and rare. 
Permit——no more he ſaid ; departing breath 
Conſign'd the monarch to the arms of death. 


Now was all Paris fill'd with joyful cries, 365 
And odious ſongs of triumph rent the ſkies. 
The fanes are open'd wide at Valois' death, 
And ev'ry Leaguep wears the flow'ry wreath. 

All labour ends, @hilſt faction blith, and gay, 
To mirth, and Teafting, conſecrates the day. 
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Bourbon appear d the object of their ſport, 

And glorious valour ſeem'd his ſole ſupport. 

Say, could he riſe, and e er reſiſt again, : 
The ſtrengthen'd League, the angry church, and Spain: 
The Roman thunders with ſuch fury hurl'd, 375 
And the bright treaſures of the weſtern world ! 


Some warlike few, who little underſtood 
What moſt contributes to the public _ 
Affecting ſcruples fooliſh, and refin' 
Calvin's defence already had reſign'd. 380 
Redoubl'd ardour in the royal cauſe 
The reſt inflam'd, and rul'd by other laws. 
Theſe gen'rous ſoldiers, well approv'd in war, 
Who long had rode on triumph's radiant car, 
To Bourbon ive unſettl'd Gallia's throne, 385 
And all proclaim him worthy of the crown. 
Thoſe valiant knights, the Givris, and Daumonts, 
The Montmorenc1s, Sancis, and Crillons, 
Swear to remain inviolable friends, 
And guard his perſon to earth's utmoſt ends. 390 
True to their laws, and faithful to their God, 
They boldly march where honour points the road. 


From you, my friends, cried Bourbon is deriv'd 
La lot, which kindred heroes have receiv'd. 

0 have authorized our high command, 
No holy oil, or conſecratin — * 
All due allegiance, in the days of yore, 
Your brave forefathers on their buckler ſwore. 
To vict'ry's laurePd field your hands confin'd 
From thence ſend forth the monarchs of mankind. 400 
Thus ſpoke the chief, and, marching firſt, prepar'd 
By martial deeds to merit his —. 
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er the death of Henry III. the Leaguers aſſemble in 

2 to ab 4 . In the e 
Henry IV. forms the city. The aſſembly is diſmiſſed. 
The members that compoſed it repair to the ramparts. 
Deſcription of the en/uing battle. 
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CANTO the SIXTH. 


N France an ancient cuſtom we retain, 
When death's rude ſtroke has cloſed the monarch's 


reign, 
by deſtiny cuts ſhort the ſmooth deſcent, 
nd all the royal pedi is ſpent, 
The people, — 4E nes ri — reſtor d, 5 
May change the laws, or chuſe their future lord. 
The ftates in council repreſent the whole, 
Elect the king, and limit his controul ; 
Thus our renown'd forefathers did ordain, 
That Capet ſhould ſucceed to Charlemagne. 10 


The League with vain preſumption arrogates 
This —2 haſtens 45 the ſtates. 
They thought the murder of the king beſtow'd 
That pow'r perhaps, on thoſe who ſhed his blood, 

| a, Thought 
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Thought that the ſemblance of a throne would 
ſhroud | TY 

Their dark deſigns, and captivate the croud, 

Would help their jarring counſels to unite, 

And give their foul pretence an air of right ; 

That from what ſource ſoe'er his claim may ſpring, 

Juſt or unjuſt, a king is ſtill a king, 20 

And worthy or unworthy of the ſway, 

A Frenchman muſt have ſomething to obey, 


Swift to the Louvre with imperious air, 
And fierce demeanour the proud chiefs repair ; 
Thither whom Spain 4 — had ſent, 25 
And Rome, with many a prieſtly bigot went, 
To ſpeed thꝰ election with tumultuous haſte, 
An inſult on the kings of eges paſt, 
And in the ſplendour of their trains, expence | 
Was ſeen, the child of public indigence. 30 
No princely potentate, or high-born peer, 
Sprung from our old nobility, was there, 
'Their grandeur now a ſhadowy form alone, 
2 — by birth and kinſmen of the throne. 
No ſage aſſertors of the public claim, 35 
Strenuous and hardy, from the commons came, | 
No lilies, as of old, the court array'd, | 
But foreign pomp, and pageant in their ſtead. | 
There, ſumptuous o'er the throne, for Mayne prepar'd 
A canopy of royal ſtate was rear'd, 40. 
And on the front, with rich embroid'ry grac'd, | 
Oh dire indignity ! theſe lines were trac'd. 
Kings of the earth, and judges of mankind, 
Who, deaf to mercy, by no laws confin'd, 
„Lay nature waſte beneath your fierce domain, 45 
Let Valois' fate inſtruct you how to reign.” 


Forthwith contentious rage with jarring ſound, 
And clam'rous ſtrife diſcordant echo round. 
Slave to the ſmiles of Rome, obſequious here, 
A venal flatt'rer ſoothes the 2 ear; 50 
"Tis time, he cries, the lily ſhould bow down 
Her head, obedient to the triple crown, 


Time 
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Time that the church ſhould lift her chaſt'ning band, 
And from her high tribunal ſcourge the land. 

Cruel tribunal! ſcene of monkiſh pow'r, 55 
Which ev'n the realms that 1 

S Whoſe fiery prieſts by bigotry 0 

Torture po Heath ere award, 

J Diſgraceful to the ſacred cauſe they guard. 

As if mankind were, as of old, poſſeſs'd 

With p:gan bL.ndneſs, when the lying prieſt, 
T'appeaſe the wrath of heav'n with vengeance fir d, 
The facrifice of human blood requir'd. 


4 


15 


Some for Iberian gold betray the ſtate, 

And ſell it to the Spaniard whom they hate, 65 
BZut mightier than the reſt, their pow'r was ſhewn, 
Who deſtin'd Mayne already to the throne, 

The ſplendor of a crown was wanting yet, 

To make the fullneſs of his fame complete; . 

To that bright goal his daring wiſh he ſends, 70 
Nor — thi nger that on kings attends, 


Then Potier roſe ; plain, nervous and untaught 

His eloquence, the language of his thought. 

No blemiſh of the times had touch'd the ſage, 

Rever'd for virtue in a vicious age ; 75 

Oft had he check'd, with courage uncontroul'd, 

The tide of faction headlong as it roll'd, 

Aſſerted hardily the laws he lov'd, 

Nor ever fear'd reproof, or was reprov'd. _ 

He rais'd his voice ; ſtruck filent at the found, 80 

The croud was huſh'd, and liſt' ning gather'd round. 

So when at ſea the winds have ceas'd to roar, 

And the loud failor's cries are heard no more, 

No ſound ſurvives, but of the daſhing prow, 

That cleaves with proſp' rous courſe th obedient wave 
below. 85 

Such Potier ſeem'd ; no rude diſturbance broke 

The attentive calm, while freely thus he ſpoke. 
Mayne, 


Line 34. The dukes of Guiſe wanted to eſtabliſh the inquiſiti- 
on in France, 
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„Mayne, I perceive then, has the gen'ral voice, 
«« And though | praiſe not, can excuſe your choice ; 
« His virtues I eiteem not leſs than you, 90 
% And, were I free to chuſe, might chuſe him too. 
«© But if the laws ambitious he pervert, 

«« His claim of Empire cancels his deſert.” 


Thus far the fage; when lo ! that inftant Mayne 
Himſelf appear'd, with all a monarch's train. 9 


* Prince ! he purſued, and ſpoke it boldly forth, 
«« I dare oppoſe you, for I know your worth; 
«© Dare ſtep between your merit and the throne, 
« Warm in the cauſe of France, and in our own. 
* Vain your election were, your right unſound, 100 
«© While yet in France a Bourbon may be found; 
« Heav'n in its wiſdom placed you near the throne, 
That you might guard, but not uſurp the crown; 
« His aſhes ſprinkled with a monarch's gore, 
The ſhade of injured Guiſe can aſk no more; 105 
«« Point not your vengeance then at Henry's head, 
Nor charge him with the blood he never ſhed. 
% Heav'n's influence on you both too largely flows, 
And 'tis your rival virtue makes you foes. 
« But hark ! the clamour of the common herd 110 
«« Aſcends the ſkies, and heretic's the word; 
«« And ſee the prieſthood ranged in dark array, 
(To deeds of blood inſatiate urge their way! 
«© Barbarians, hold, —what cuſtom yet unknown, 
«© What law, or rather frenzy of your own, 11 
Can cancel your allegiance to the throne, 
Comes he, this Henry, ſavage and unjuſt, 
T' o'erthrow your ſhrines, and mix them with the 

duſt ? 

«© He? To thoſe ſhrines in ſearch of truth he flies, 
« And loves the ſacred laws yourſelves deſpiſe; 120 
« Virtue alone, whatever form ſhe wears, 
«© Whatever ſect ſhe graces, he reveres ; 
„Nor like yourſelves, weak, arrogant, and blind, 
«« Dares do the work of God, and judge mankind : 


«6 More 
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More righteous, and more chriſtian far than you, 125 
He comes to rule, but to _— you too. 
* And ſhall you judge your maſter, and ſhall he, 
0 I The friend of freedom, not himſelf be free? 
« Not ſuch, alas! nor ſullied with your crimes, 
Were the true chriſtian race of elder times; 130 
They, tho” all heathen errors they abhorr'd, 
„ Serv'd without murm'ring their heathen lord, 
The doom of death without a groan obey'd, 
5 « And bleſs'd the cruel hand by which they bled: 
« Such are the chriſtians, whom true faith aſſures, 135 
ö They died to ſerve their — * yu murdcr yours, 
And God, whom you deſcribe for ever prone 
% To wrath, if he delights to ſhow'r it down 
On guilty heads, ſhall aim it at your own.” 


He cloſed his bold harrangve, confuſion ſcar d 140 
| Their conſcious ſouls, none anſwer'd him, or dar'd ; 
In vain they would have ſhaken from their hearts 
= The dread, which truth to guiltineſs im : 
5 Wich fear and rage their troubled thoughts were toſs'd, 
Wen ſudden a loud ſhout from all their hoſt 145 
Was heard, to arms, to arms, or we are loſt. 


Dark clouds of duſt in floating volumes riſe 
Wide o'er the champain, and obicures the ſkies ! 
The clarion and the drum with horrid ſound, 
Dread harbingers of ſlaughter echo round. 150 
So from his gloomy = in the north, 
When the fierce ſpirit of the ſtorm breaks forth, 
His duſky pinions ſhroud the noon-day light, 
And thunder and ſharp winds attend his dreary flight. 


WW 


"Twas Henry's hoſt came ſhouting from afar, 155 
Diſdaining eaſe, and eager for the war ; 
O'er the wide plain they ftretch'd their bright array, 
And to the ramparts urged their furious way. 


Theſe hours the chief vouchſaf' d not to conſume 
In empty rites perform'd at Valois' tomb, 
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Uprofitable tribute ! fondly paid 
By the proud living to th' unconſcious dead; 
0 


lofty dome, or monumental pile, 

N the waſte ſhore he rais'd with fruitleſs toil, 

ain arts ! to reſcue the departed great, 
From the rough tooth of time and rage of fate; 
A nobler meed on Valois' ſhade below, 
And worthier gifts he haſten'd to beſtow, 
T' avenge his murder, make rebellion ceaſe, 
And rule the ſubjugated land in peace. 


The din of battle gath'rin at their gates, 
Diſſolv'd their council, and di pers'd ſtates. 
Swift from the walls to view th advancing hoſt 
The gen'ral flew, the ſold ĩer to his poſt, 
With ſhouts th* approaching hero they incenſe, 17; 
And all is ripe for onſet and defence. 


Tho? pleaſure now, and peace ſecurely rei 
In all _ courts, not ſuch was Paris then, — 
But girt with maſſy walls, and unexpos'd, 
An hundred forts the narrow'r town inclos'd; 189 
The ſuburbs now defenceleſs and unbarr'd, , 
The gentle hand of peace their only guard, | 
Adorn'd with all the pomp that wealth ſupplies, 
Proud ſpires and palaces that pierce the ſkies, 
Were then a cluſter of rude huts alone, 185 
A rampart all around of earth was thrown, 
With a deep foſle to part them from the town. 
From th” eaſt the mighty chief his march began, 
And death with haſty ſtrides came foremoſt in his van. 
Wing'd with red flames impetuous from on high, 190 
And from below, the ſhow'ry bullets fly, 
The rattling ſtorm reſiſtleſs thickens round, 
And tumbles tow'r and baſtion to the nd ; 
Gor'd and defac'd the gay battalions bleed, 
And on the plain their ſhatter'd limbs are ſpread. 195 
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In earlier times, unaided and untaught, 
His fate by ſimpler means the ſoldier wrought ; 
Strength 
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Strength againſt ſtrength oppos'd the conteſt try” 


And on their (words alone tae combatants rely'd ; 
More cruel wars their children lcarn'd to wage, 200 
Nor leſs than light'ning ſatisfied their rage. 

Then firſt was heard the thunder-bearing bomb, 
Impriſon'd miſchief ſtruggling in it's womb, 
Swift on the deſtin'd . the pond'rous ſhell 

Came down, and ſpread deſtruction where it fell, 205 


Next, dire improvement on the barb'rous trade, 
In hollow vaults the ſecret mine was laid; 
In vain the warrior truſting in his might, 
Speeds his bold march, and ſeeks the promis'd fight, 
A ſudden blaſt divides the yawning earth, 210 
And the black vapour kindles into birth, 
Smote by ſtrange thunder ſinks th' aſtoniſh'd hoſt, 
Deep in the dark abyſs for ever loſt. 
Theſe dangers Bourbon unappall'd defies, 
Impatient for the ſtrife, a throne the prize. 215 
Where'er his hardy bands the hero leads, 
Tis hell beneath, and tempeit o'er their heads, 
His glorious ſteps undaunted they purſue, 
Fir'd by his deeds ſtill bright'ning in their view. 


Grave in the midſt the valiant Mornay went, 220 
Though flow his march, intrepid his intent ; 
Rage fe alike diſdain'd and ſlaviſh dread, 
Nor heard the thunders burſting round his head ; 
War was heav'n's ſcourge on man, he wiſely thought, 
Nor lov'd the taſk, but took it as his lot; 225 
Ev'n for the wonders of bis ſword he griev'd, 
And loath'd it for the glories it atchiev'd. 


Now pour'd their legions down the dreadful way, 
Where ſmear'd with blood the ſloping Glacis lay; 
Morefherce as more in danger, with the ſlain 
They choke the foſſe, and lift it to the plain, 
Then borne upon the ſupple numbers, reach 
The ramparts, and ruſh headlong to the breach. 
Waving his bloody fauchion, Henry led 


230 


The way, and enter d furious at their head 235 
Vor. XX. F Already 
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Already fix'd by his victorious hand 
High on the walls his glitt'ring banners ſtand : 
Awe-ſtruck the Leaguers ſeem'd, as they implor'd 
The conqu*ror”s mercy, and confeſs'd their lord; 

But Mayne recals them to their guilty part, 240 
And drives the dawning grace from ev'ry heart, 
Till, crowded in cloſe | * ky they beſet 

Their king, whoſe eye their hardieſt fear'd to meet. 
Fierce on the battlements, and bathed in blood 

Of thouſands flain, the fury Diſcord ſtood ; 243 
There beſt her horrid mandates they obey, 

And join'd in cloſer fight more ſurely ſlay. 


Sudden the deep mouth'd engines ceaſe to roar, 
And the loud thunder of the war is o'er : 
At once an univerſal filence round, 250 
With awful pauſe, ſucceeds the deaf ning ſound ; 
Now thro' his foes the ſoldier cleaves Eis way, 
And on the ſword alone depends the day; 
Alternate the contending leaders boaſt 
The bloody ramparts won, and yield them loſt: 255 
Still victory the doubtful balance ſway'd, 
And join'd in air the mingling banners play'd, 
Till oft triumphant, and as oft ſubdued, 
Fled the pale League and Henry ſwift purſued. 
"Tis thus the reſtleſs billows waſh the ſhore, 260 
By turns o' erwhelm it, and by turns reſtore. 


Then moſt in that tremendous hour was ſhewn, 
The might of Bourbon's rival, and his own ; 
"Twas ten each hero's warlike foul was prov'd, 
That in the ſhock of charging hoſts unmov'd, 265 
Amidſt confuſion, horror and deſpair, 


Ranged the dread ſcene and ruled the doubtful war. 


Mean while renown'd for many a martial deed, 
A gallant Engliſh band brave Eſſex led; 
In Galia's cauſe, with wonder, they advance, 270 
And ſcarcely can believe they fight for France. 
On the ſame ramparts where the conquer'd Seine, 
Saw in old time their great forefathers reign, 


Far 
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For England's ſake they wage the mortal ſtrife, 

Proud to enhance her fame, and prodigal of life. 275 
Impetuous Eſſex firit the breach aſcends, 

Where fierce D' Aumale the crowded paſs defends, 

To fight, like fabled demi-gods, they came, 

Their age, their ardour, and their force the ſame ; 
French, Engliſ, Lorroneſe, in combat cloſe, 280 
And in one ſtream the mingled ſlaughter flows. 


FAS. —_— 


Oh thou ! the genius of that fatal day, 
Soul of the ſtrife, deſtroying angel, ſay 
Whoſe was the triumph then, which hero's hoſt 
Yourſelf aſſiſted, and heav'n favour'd moſt. 285 
Long time the chiefs, with rival glory crown'd, 
Dealt equal ſlaughter thro” the legions round; 
At length, by | rage, in vain, aſſail'd, 
The righteous cauſe, and Henry's arms prevail'd ; 
Worn with diſaſt'rous toil, and long fatigue, 
= Exhauſted, hopeleſs, fled the vanquiſh'd League. 
: As on Pyrene's ever-clouded brow, s 
Wen ſwelling torrents threat the vale below, 
8 A while with ſolid banks and lofty mounds, 
They ſtay the foaming deluge in it's bounds ; 
But ſoon; the barrier broke, the ruſhing tide 
= Roars, unreſiſted, down the mountain's fide, 
= Uproots the foreſt oaks, and bears away, 
Flocks, folds and herds, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey : 
So from the ſmoaking walls, with matchleſs force, 300 
8 Victorious Bourbon urged his rapid courſe, 
buch havoc where the royal warrior paſs'd, 
| Deform'd the ranks, and laid the battle waſte. 


re 
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295 


At length the — ates, by Mayne's command, 
Flung wide, receiv'd the deſolated band. 305 
The victor hoſt around the ſuburbs fly 


Incens'd, and hurl the blazing torch on high, 
Their temp'rate valour kindles into rage, 

And ſpoil and plunder are the war they wage. 

Henry perceiv'd it not ; with eager flight 310 
He chaced the foe, diſpers'd before his fight ; 
dpurr'd by his courage, with ſucceſs elate, 
And ardent joy, he 6 $4 the hoſtile gate, 
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Thence 
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Thence on his ſcatter'd pow'r aloud he calls, 
« Haſte, fly, my friends, and ſcale the haughty 
walls.” 315 


When ſudden, in a rolling cloud enſhrin'd, 
A beauteous form came floating on the wind, 
With gracious mien, and awful to the view, 
Tow'rds Henry the deſcending viſion flew, 
His brow was with immortal ſplendor grac'd, 320 
And horror, mixt with love, his radiant eyes expreſs'd. 
Hold, hapleſs conqu'ror of your native land! 
The phantom cried, and ſtay your vengeful hand; 
'This fair dominion, you with war deface, 

yours of old, the birthright of your race ; 323 
Theſe lives you ſeek are vaſſals of. our throne, 
This wealth you give to plunder, is your own ; 
Spare your own heritage, nor ſeek to reign, 
A ſolitary monarch o'er the lain, 
Amaz'd the foldier heard the ſolemn ſound, 330 
And dropp'd his ſpoils, and — kiſs'd the ground. 
Then Henry, rage ſtill boiling in his breaſt, 
Like ſeas hoarſe -murm' ring while they fink to reſt, 
Say, bright inhabitant of heav'n, what means 
Your hallow'd form amidit theſe horrid ſcenes? 335 
Mild as the breeze, at ſummers ev'ning tide 
Serene, the viſionary ſhape re plied. 
Behold the ſainted king, whom France adores, 
Protector of the Bourbon race, and yours, 
That Louis, who, like you, once urged the fight, 440 
Whoſe ſhrines you heed not, and whoſe faith you 


ſlight ; 
Know, ks the deſtin'd days their courſe have run, 
Heav'n fhall itſelf conduct you to the throne ; 
Thine is the vi&t'ry, but that great reward, 
Is for thy mercy, not thy might, prepar'd. 345 


He ſpoke, the lining chief with rapture hears, . 
And down his cheek faſt flow the joyful tears ; 

Peace footh'd his tranquil heart, he dropp'd his ſwerd, 
And on his knees devout the ſhade ador d. 


Then 
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Then thrice around his neck his arms he flung, 350 
And thrice deceiv'd, on vain embraces hung ; 

Light as an empty dream at break of day, 

Or as a blaſt of wind, he ruſh'd away. 


Mean while, in haſte to guard th' inveſted town, 
The ſwarming multitude the ramparts crown, 355 
Thick from — a fiery flood they pour, 

And at the monarch aim the fatal ſhow'r, 

But heav'n's bright influence, round his temples ſhed, 
Diverts the ſtorm and guards his ſacred head, 

"Twas then he ſaw, protected as he ſtood, 360 
What thanks to his paternal ſaint he o. d; 

Tow'rds Paris his ſad eye in ſorrow thrown, 

Ye French! he cried, and thou ill-fated town, 

Ye citizens, a blind deluded herd, 

How long will you withſtand your lawful lord! 365 
Nor more ; but as the ſtar that brings the day, 

At eve declining in his weſtern way, 

More mildly ſhoots his horizontal - 

And ſeems an ampler globe as he retires, 


While all his kindred ſaint within his boſom burn 
Vincennes he ſought, where Louis whilom ſpoke 
His righteous laws beneath an aged oak. 
Vincennes, alas ! no more acalm retreat, 

How art thou chang'd, thou once delightful ſeat ! 375 
Thy rural charms, thy peaceful ſmiles are fled, 
And blank deſpair poſſeſſes thee inſtead. 

"Tis there the great, their hapleſs labours done, 
And all the ſhort-liv'd race of glory run, 

The fickle changes of their various lot 
Conclude, and die neglected and forgot. 


Such from the walls the pony hero turn'd, $79 


380 


Now night o'er heav'n purſued her duſty way, 
And hid in ſhades the horrors of the day. | 


F 3 THE 


I. 374. It is well known how many illuſtridus priſoners the 
cardinals Richelieu and Mazarine config'd at — 
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Tux ARGUMENT, 


Henry IV. is tranſported in a viſſon by St. Louis to- 
heaven, and the infernal regions. He arrives at the 
palace of the Deſtinies ; where he has an opportunity. 

ſeeing his end, and the great men hereafter to- 
produc'd in France. 


THE 


HENRIADE. 


CANTO the SEVENTH. 


HE great, the boundleſs clemency of God, 
To ſooth the ills of life's perplexing road, 

Sweet ſleep, and hope, too friendly beings gave, 
Which earth's dark, gloomy, pom 4 never leave. 
When man, fatigued y labours of the day, $ 
Has toiled his ſpirits, and his ſtrength away, 
That nature's fiend, reſtores her pow'rs again, 
And brings the bleſt forgetfulneſs of pain; 
This, oft deceitful, but for ever kind, 
Diffuſes warmth and tranf through the mind; 10 
From her the few, whom heav'n approves, may learn 
The pleaſing iſſue of each high concern. 
Pure as her author in the s above, 
To them ſhe brings the tidings of his love. 


3 Louis bid the faithful pair 15 
Expand their downy wings, and ſoften Henry's 8 * 
Still 
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Still fl irs to Vincennes' ſhad nd; 

The winds fubſide. and filence rei a 

Hope's blooming offspring, happy dreams, ſucceed, 
And give the pleaſing, though ideal meed. 20 
The verdant olive, and the —— bough, 


Entwin'd with poppies, grace the hero's brow. 


On Bourbon's temples Louis plac'd the crown, 
Whoſe radiant honours once adorn'd his own. 
Go, reign, he cried, and triumph o'er thy foes; 25 
No other hope the race of Louis — 
Vet think diviner preſents to receive, 
Far more, my fon, than royalty I give. 
What boots renown in arms, ſhould heav'n withhold 
Her light more precious than the pureſt gold ? 30 
Theſe worldly honours are a barren good ; 
Rewards uncertain on the brave below d 
A tranũent greatneſs, and a fading wreath, 
Blaſted by troubles, anddefiroy'd by death. 
Empire more durable, for thee deſigned, 35 
I come to ſhew thee, and inform thy mind. 
Attend my fteps through paths thou ne'er haſt trod, 
And ity to meet the boſom of thy God. 


Thus ſpoke the ſaint ; they mount the car of light, 
And ſwiftly traverſe the ætherial height. 40 
Thus midnight lightnings faſh, while thunders roll, 
And cleave the ambient air from pole to pole. 
Thus roſe Elijah on the fiery cloud; 

The radiant zther with 2 glow'd: 
To purer worlds, array'd in glories bright, 45 
The prophet fled, and vaniſh'd from the fight. 

Amid thoſe orbs, which move by certain laws, 
Known to each ſage whom love of ſcience draws, 
The ſun revolving round his axle turns, 

Shines undiminiſh'd, and for ever burns. 
Thence ſpring thoſe golden torrents, which beſtow 
All vital warmth, and vigor as they flow. 
From thence the welcome day, and year proceeds ; 
Through various worlds his genial influence ſpreads. 


'The 
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The rolling planets beam with borrow'd rays, 
And all around reflect the ſolar blaze; 
Attract each other, and each other ſhun : 
And end their courſes where they firſt 

Far in the void unnumber'd worlds ariſe, 
And ſuns unnumber'd light the azure ſkies. 
Far beyond all, the God of heav'n reſides, 
Marks ev'ry orbit, ev'ry motion guides. 


Thither the hero and the ſaint repair ; 
Myriads of ſpirits are created there, 
Which amply people all the globe, and fill 65 
The human body; ſuch th' Almighty's will. 

There, with immortal ſpirits at has feet, 
The judge incorruptible holds his ſeat. 
The —— in all climes ador'd 

By diff” rent names, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord, 70 
Before his throne our plaintive ſorrows riſe ; 

Our errors he beholds with pitying eyes : 

Thoſe ſenſeleſs portraits, figur'd b mankind, 

To paint his image, and omniſcient mind. 

All who on earth's inferior confines breathe, 75 
Attend his ſummons through the gates of death. 

The eaftern ſage, with bo wiſdom fraught, 

The ſons of ſcience, whom Confucius taught; 
Thoſe, who ſucceed in Zoroaſter's cauſe, 

And blindly yield ſubmiſhon to his laws : 80 
The pale inhabitants of Zembla's coaſt, 

That dreary region of eternal froſt; 

Canadia's ſons, with fatal error blind, 

Where truth illumines not the ſavage mind. 

The gazing Dervis looks in vain around, 85 
At God's right hand no prophet to be found. 

The Bonze, with gloomy, penitential brow, 

Derives no comfort from his rigid vow. 
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At once enlightened all the dead await, 
To hear their ſentence and approaching fate. 90 
That mighty Being, whoſe extended view, 

And boundleſs knowledge, looks all nature 1 
he 
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The paſt, the preſent, and the future times, 

Rewards their love or puniſhes their crimes. 

The prince approach'd not, in thoſe realms of light, gs; 
The throne, inviſible to human fight ; 

Whence ĩſſues forth the terrible decree, 

Which man preſumes too fondly to foreſee. 


Is God, ſaid Henry to himſelf, unjuſt, 
On whom the world's created beings trult ? 100 
Will the Almighty not vouchſafe to fave 
For want of knowledge which he never gave ? 
Expect religion where it never ſhone ; 
And judge the univerſe by laws unknown ? 
His hand created all, and all will find 105 
That heav*n's high king is merciful, and kind. 
His voice informs the s. 5 and ev'ry part; 
Fair nature's laws are ſtamp'd on ev'ry heart. 
Nature, the ſame through each inferior clime, 
Pure, and unſpotted to the end of time, 110 
By this the pagan's ſentence will proceed, 
And pagan virtue is religion's deed. 


While thus, with reaſon narrow, and confin'd, 
On truths myſterious he employ'd his mind, 
A folemn, awful voice was heard around ; 115 
All heav'n, all nature, ſhudder'd at the ſound. 
Such were the thunders, which from Sinai's brow, 
Diffus'd a horror through the plains below. 
Each ſeraph glow'd with adoration's fire, 
And filence reign'd through all the cherub choir. 125 
The rolling ſpheres the ſacred accents caught, 
And truths divine to other planets taught. 
Diftruft thy mental pow'rs, nor blindly fray 
As pride, or feebler 22 the way; 
T he high invifible who rules above, 
Eſcapes thy knowledge, but demands thy lowe, 
His pow'r, and juftice puniſh, and controul 
Each wilful error of the tubborn ſoul. 
To pure devotion be thy heart confign'd, 
Truth's radiant orb illumine all thy mind. 130 


125 
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Theſe 2 the ſounds, when, through the fields of 
light, 

A 1 from the ætherial height 

Convey d the prince to dark, and dreary climes, 

Like thoſe where Chaos reign'd in elder times. 

No ſolar influence, like it's author mild, 135 

Diffuſes comfort through the ſavage wild, 

Angels abhor the deſolated waſte, 

Whach life's fair, fruitful, bloſſom never grac'd. 

Con fuſion, death, each terror of deſpair, 

Fix'd on his throne, preſides a tyrant there. 140 

O heavns ! what ſhrieks of woe, what piteous cries, 

What ſulph'rous ſmoaks, what horrid flames ariſe ! 

What fiends, cried Bourbon, to theſe climes retreat? 

What gulphs, what torrents, burſt beneath our feet ? 

See here, the faint return'd, the gates of hell, 145 

Which juſtice form'd, where impious ſpirits dwell. 

Come, view the diſmal regions of diſtreſs; 

Theſe paths are always eaſy of acceſs, 

There ſquint-ey'd envy lay, whoſe pois'nous breath, 

Conſumes the verdure of each laurel wreath : 150 

In night's impenetrable darkneſs bred, 

She hates the living, but applauds the dead. 

Her ſparkling eyes, which than the orb of day, 

Perceiving Henry, Envy turn'd away. 

Near her, ſelf- loving, ſeli-admiring, pride, 155 

And down-cafſt weakneſs, ever pale, reſide. 

Weakneſs, which yields to each perſuaſive crime, 

And crops the flow'r of virtue in it's prime. 

Ambition there with head-ftrong fury raves, 

With thrones ſurrounded, ſepulchres, and ſlaves. 160 

Submiſſive, meek, Hypocriſy was nigh, 

Hell in her heart, all heav'n in her eye. 

There Int'reſt, father of all crimes, appear'd, 

And blinded Zeal, by cruelty rever'd. 

Theſe wild, tyrannic rulers of mankind, 165 

When Henry came, their ſavage air reſign'd. 

Their impious troop ne' er — 2 his purer ſoul, 

Such virtue yields not to their mad controul. 

Who comes, they cried, to break the peaceful reſt 

Of night eternal, and theſe ſhades moleſt? 170 
| Our 
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Our hero view'd the ſubterraneous ſcene, 
And ſlowly travelPd — 2 the ranks obſcene. 
Louis led on.— Oh heav'n! is that the hand, 
Which murder'd Valois at the League's command ? 
Is that the monſter ? Yes, I know him well, 175 
His arm ftill holds the parricidal ſteel. 
While barb'rous prieſts proclaim the wretch divine, 
And place his portrait on the hallow'd ſhrine, 
Though Rome, and faction celebrate his name 
To hymns, and praiſes, hell denies his claim. 180 


Princes, and kings, the honour'd faint replied, 
Meet in theſe realms the puniſhment of pride. 
Behold thoſe tyrants, once ador'd by all, 
Whoſe height but ſerved to aggtandize their fall. 
God pours his ve us on the ſceptr'd crowd, 185 
For vice committed, and for crimes allow'd. 
Death, from on high, commiſſion'd to deſtroy, 
Cut ſhort the tranſport of each wayward joy. 
No pomp of greatneſs could the victim fave ; 


Their beams of glory ſet within the grave. 190 


Now is no civil, fly, deceiver near, 

To whiſper error in the ſovereign's ear. 
Once injur'd truth the ſword of terror draws ; 
Diſplays each crime, and indicates her cauſe. 
Behold yon heroes tremble at her nod, 195 
Eſteem'd as tyrants in the eyes of God. 

Now on their heads deſcend thoſe thunders dire, 
Form'd by themſelves to ſet the world on fire. 
Cloſe by their fide, the weakeſt of mankind, 
Each liftleſs, feeble, monarch is reclin'd ; 


2 
Whoſe indolence diſgrac'd the ſubject land, * 
Meer airy forms, meer nothings in command. 
Siniſter counſellors on theſe await, 
Once their imperious miniſters of ſtate. 
Proud, avaritious, cf immoral lives, 205. 


Who ſold what honours Mars, or Themis, gives : 

Sold what our fathers purchas'd by their blood, 

And all that's precious to the great and good, 
Tell 
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Tell me, ſaid Henry, O ye ſons of eaſe, 
Muſt tender ſpirits dwell in climes like theſe? 210 
You, who, on flow'ry couches, paſs away 
The tranquil moments of life's uſeleſs day. 
Shall virtue's friends in fiery torments roll ? 
Whoſe faults have riſen from expanſe of ſoul. 
Shall one miſtaken momentary joy, 215 
Maturer Wiſdom's plenttous fruits deſtroy ? 
This, cried the prince, the lot of human race? 
Condemn'd, for endleſs ages, to diſtreſs ! 
fall mankind, one common hell devours, 
Eternal tortures cloſe our tranſient hours, 220 
Who was not more in non-exiſtence bleſt ? 
Who would not periſh at his mother's breaft ? 
Far happier min ! had God's creative hand 
4 him leſs free, in innocence to ſtand : 
Had God, thus awfully ſevere, beſtow'd 225 
The ſole capacity of doing good. 


Think not, the ſaint replied, that finners feel 
Vengeance too heavy, or deſerve not hell. 

Think not the great creator of mankind, 230 
To theſe his works, is cruel, or unkind. 

Lord of all beings, he preſides above, 

With mercy infinite, and boundleſs love. 

Though mortals ſee the tyrant in their God, 

Parental tenderneſs dire&s his rod. 135 
Let not theſe horrid ſcenes thy ſoul alarm ; | 
Compaſſion checks the fury of his arm : 

Nor endleſs puniſhments inflits on thoſe 

Whoſe faults from human imperfection roſe : 

Whoſe pleaſures, follow'd by remorſe, have been 240 
The tranſient cauſe of momentary fin. 

Such were his accents—to the realms of light 

Both are convey'd with inſtantaneous flight. 

Infernal darkneſs ſhuns thoſe flow'ry plains, 

Where ſpotleſs innocence for ever reigns. 245 
There in the floods of pureſt zther play, 

The beams refulgent of eternal day. 

Each bloomin — ſeraphic joys beſtow'd ; 

And Henry's foul with unknown raptures glow'd. 
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There tranquil pleaſure ſpreads her ev'ry charm, 250 
Which thought can fancy, or which heav'n can form, 
No cares ſolicit, and no paſſions move ; 

But all is govern'd by angelic love. 

Far other | 4204 than that of wild deſires, 

Which groſſer ſenſe, and luxury inſpires. 255 
The bright, the ſacred flame, on earth unknown, 
Which burns in heav'n, and heav'nly minds alone. 
It's chaſte endearments all their hours employ, 

And endleſs wiſhes meet with endleſs joy. 

There dwell true heroes; there each pious ſage, 265 
And monarchs, once the glory of their age. 
Thence Charlemagne, and Clovis turn their eyes 
On Gallia's empire from the azure ſkies : 

On golden thrones for ever plac'd ſublime, 

And clad in honours unimpair'd by time. 265 
There, fierceſt foes the happy union prove 
Of pure affection, and a brother's love. 
Louis the wiſe, amidſt the royal band, 
Tall as a cedar, iſſues his command. 

Louis, of France the glory, and the pride, 270 
Who rul'd our realms ich juſtice by his fide. 

Oft would he pardon, oft relief ſupply ; 

And wipe the falling tear from ev'ry eye. 

D' Aniboiſe is {till commiſſion'd to attend; 

His faithful minſter and warmeſt friend. 275 
To him alone was Gallia's honour dear: 

To him alone her homage was fincere. | 

His gentler hands were ſullied not with blood; 

His ev'ry wiſh was center'd in her good. 


Oh, ſpotleſs manners ! bright and halcyon days ! 280 
Worthy eternal memory, and praiſe. 
Then wholeſome laws adorn'd, and bleſs'd the ſtate: 
Subjects were happy, and the monarch great. 
Return, ye halcyon days, with golden wing, 
And equal bleiſings, equal honours bring. 285 
Virtue deſcend, another Louis frame, 
As rich in merit, and as great in fame. 

Farther 
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Fart her remote, thoſe worthy heroes ſtood, 
Careleſs of life, and prodigal of blood, 
Who died with tranſport for the public weal; 290 
Led on by duty, not enraged by zeal. 
Brave Montmorency, Tremouille +, de Foix f, 
Who fought their paſſage to thoſe fields of joy. 
There Gueſclin 5 drinks of pleaſure's purer ſprings : 
Gueſclin, th” avenger, and the dread of kings. 295 
There too appear'd the || Amazonian dame, 
The tott'ring throne's ſupport, and England's ſhame. 


Theſe, cried the ſaint, who now poſſeſs the ſkies, 
Like thee with glory dazzled Europe's eyes. 
Virtue alone, their ſimpler minds could move: 300 
The church was nouriſh'd by their filial love. 
Like me they honour'd truth's diviner name : 
Our worſhip uniform, our church the ſame. 
Say, why Bourbon follow other laws, 
Or why defend religion's weaker cauſe ? 305 


Time, with inceſſant flight, prepar'd to roam, 
Quits, and reviſits this terrific dome: . PEP 
n 


N K would fill a volume, ſhould we ſpecify the 
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+ Tremoville, Amongſt many great men of this name, Guy 
de la Tremouille is particularly alluded to, He was firnamed 
the Valiant; carried the royal ſtandard: and refuſed the high 
conſtable's ſword in the reign of Charles VI. 


1 de Foix,] Gaſton de Foix, duke of Nemours, and nephew to 
Louis XII. He was ſlain at the famous battle of Ravenna z hay- 
ing received fourteen wounds, and defeated the enemy. 


\ Gueſclin] France owed her preſervation to this great man, 
in the reign of Charles V. He conquered Caſtile, placed Henry 
de Tranſtamare upon the throne of Peter the cruel, and was con- 
ſable of France, and Caſtile. 


ll n Joan d' Are (known by the name of the 
Maid of Orleans.) She was ſervant-maid at an inn; and born at 
the village of Domremy upon the Meuſe : being ſuperior to ber ſex 
in ſtrength of body, and bravery of mind, ſhe was employed by 
the count de Dunois to retrieve the affairs of Charles VII. taken 
priſoner in a ſally at Compeigne in the year 1430, conducted to 
Rouen, tried as a ſorcereſs in an eccleſiaſtical court, and burnt by 
the Engliſh, 
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And fours, with plenteous hand, on all mankind 

The good, and evil for each race defign'd. 

An altar high, of maſly iron, bears 

The fatal annals of ſucceeding years. 

Where God's own hand has mark'd, nor mark'd in 
vain, 

Each tranſient pleaſure, each ſeverer pain. 

There liberty, that haughty flare, — 

With chains inviſible encircled round. 315 

Beneath the yoke ſhe bends her ſtubborn head, 

Still unconftrain'd, unconſcious of the deed. 

This ſupplant turn that hidden chain ſupplies, 

Wiſely conceal'd for ever from her eyes. 

The fates appear, her ſentence to fulfil : 320 

Each action ſeems the product of free-will. 


310 


From thence, cried Louis, on the human race 
Deſcends the influence of heav'nly grace. 
In future times its pow'r thy tongue ſhall tell: 
Its purer radiance all thy heart ſhall feel. 325 
Thoſe precious moments God alone beſtows ; 
No mortal haſtens, and no being knows. 
But Ch, how ſlowly comes that period on, 
When God ſhall love, and own 1 for his ſon ! 
Too long ſhall weakneſs hide thy brighter rays; 330 
And lead thy ſteps through error's flipp'ry ways. 
Teach him, kind heav'n, the happier, better road ; 
Shorten the days which part him — his God. 


But ſee what crowds in long ſucceſſion preſs 
Through the vaſt region of unbounded ſpace. 335 
Theſe ſacred manſions to thy view diſplay 
The unborn offspring of ſome future day. 
All times, and places are for ever nigh, 
All beings preſent to Jehovah's eye. 

Here fate has mark'd their deſtin'd hour of birth, 340 
Their riſe, their grandeur, and their fall on earth. 
The various changes of each life to come, 

Their vices, virtues, and their final doom. 

Draw near, for heav'n allows us to foreſee 


What kings and heroes ſhall deſcend from thee. s 
d 
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That graceful perſonage is Bourbon's ſon, 

Form'd to ſupport the glory of the crown 

The warlike leader ſhall his triumphs boaſt 

Oer Belgia's plains, and proud Iberia's coaſt. 

To deeds more noble ſhall his fon aſpire ; 359 
And wreaths more ſplendid firſt adorn his fire. 


On beds of lilies, near a tow'ring throne, 
Two radiant forms before our hero ſhone. 
Monarchs they ſeern'd, of high, imperious pride, 
And Roman purple flow'd adown their ide. 355 
A ſubje& nation couch'd beneath their feet, 
And guards unnumber d form'd the train complete. 
Theſe, ſaid the ſaint, are doom'd to endleſs fame: 
In all things fov'reigns, ſave the royal name. 
Richelieu, and Mazarine, deſign'd by fate 360 
Immortal miniſters of Gallia's ſtate. 
To them ſhall policy conſign her aid; 
And fortune raiſe them from the altar's ſhade. 
RuPd by deſpotic pow'r, ſhall France confeſs 
Great Richelieu's genius, Mazarine's addreſs. 365 
One flies with art before the riſing ſtorm : 
One braves all danger in it's fierceſt form. 
Both to the princes of our royal blood 
With hate relentleſs enemies avow'd. 
With high ambition, and with pride inſpir'd, 
By all diſlik'd, and yet by all admir'd. 
Their artful ſchemes, and induſtry ſhall bring 
Plagues on their country, glory on their king, 


370 


O thou great 1 Colbert, whoſe enlizhten'd mind 
Schemes leis extenſive for our good defign'd ! 375 
| No 


® Ore flics.] Cardinal Mararine was oblig'd to leave the kingdom 
in the year 1651; notwithſtanding he had the entire government 
of the queen Regent. Cardinal Richelieu on che contrary always 
maintained his htuation in ſpite of his enemies, and the king, 
who was diſpuſted at his behaviour. 

1 Colbert was deteſted by the people. That blind, and favage 
monſter would have dug his body out of the ground; but the ap- 
probation of men of ſenſe, which at length prevailed, has render- 
ed his name for ever dear, and reſpectable. 


— 


« Like thee he claims fair glory's richeſt prize. 


Muſic, deſcended from the heav'nly ſphere. 
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No luſtre equals, none excels thy on, 
Save that which gilds, and decorates the crown. 
Nurs' d by thy genius, heav'n-born plenty reigns, 
And pours her weaſures over Gallia's plains. | 
Colbert by gen'rous deeds to glory. : 380 
His only 1 was to bleſs his foes. 
Thus were diſpens'd the gifts of heav'nly grace, 
By God's own confident on Iſrael's race. 

hat race, whoſe. blaſphemy could ne'er remove, 
Or quench the beams of mercy, and of love. 385 


What troops of ſlaves before * that monarch ſtand 
What numbers tremble at his high command ! 
No king did Gallia ever yet obey 
With ſuch profound ſubmiſſion to his ſway. 
Though leſs belov'd, more dreaded in her eyes, 390 


Firm in all dangers, in tucceſs too warm, 
When fortune ſmiles, and conqueſt meets his arm. 
Himſelf ſhall cruſh, ſuperior to intrigue, 
Fall twenty nations join'd in 'rful league. 395 
Praiſe ſhall attend him to his lateſt breath, 
Great in his life, but great.r in his death. 
Thrice happy age ! when nature's laviſh hand 
With all her graces ſhall adorn the land. 
Thrice happy age l when ev' ry art refin'd, 400 
Spreads her fair poliſh o'er the ruder mind. 

he muſe for ever our retreats ſhall love 
More than the ſhades of Aganippe's grove. 
From ſculptur'd ſtone the ſeeming accent flows; 
With animated tints the canvaſs glows. 405 
What ſons of ſcience in that period riſe, 
Meaſure the univerſe, and read the ſkies ; 
The purer ray of philoſophic light 
Reveals all nature, and diſpels the night. 
Preſumptuous error from their view retreats ; 410 
Truth crowns their labours, and their joy completes. 
Thy accents too, ſweet muſic, ſtrike mine ear, 


* That monarch.) Louis XIV. 
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Ti; thine to ſoothe, to ſoften, and controul 


ach wayward paſſion of the ruffled ſoul. 415 
\npoliſh'd Greece, and Italy have own'd 

he ſtrong inchantments of thy magic ſound. 

he ſubjects rul'd by Gallia's | gan king 

Shall bravely conquer, and as ſweetly ling. 
Shall join the poet's to the warriors praiſe, 420 
And twine Bellona's with Apollo's bays. 

E'en now [ ſee this ſecond age of go 

Produce a people of heroic mould, 

Here num'rous armies ſkim before my ſight ; 

There fly the Bourbons eager for the fight. 425 
At once his maſter's terror, and ſupport, 

Great * Conde makes the flames of war his ſport. 
Turrenne more calmly meets the hoſtile pow'r, 

In arms his equal, and in wiſdom more. 

Aſſemblage rare! in ꝙ Catinat are ſeen 430 
The hero's talents, . and the ſage's mien. 

Known by kis compaſs + Vauban from the tow'r, 
Smiles at the tumult, and the cannon's roar. 

England 


Conde. ] Louis de Bourbon, generally called the great Conde ; 
and Henry viſcount de Turenne, have been look'd upon as the 
ereateſt generals of their time. They have both gain d very im- 
portant victories, and acquir'd glory even in their defeats, The 
prince of Conde's genius ſeemed, as it was ſaid, more proper for a 
day of battle, and that of Mr. de Turenne for a whole campaign. 
It is certain at leaſt, that Mr. de Turenne gained conſiderable 
advantages over the great Conde at Gien, Etampes, Poris, Arras, 
and the battle of Dunes. We ſhall not however attempt to de- 
termine which was the greateſt man. 


\ Catinat.]J The marſhal de Catinat, born in 1637; he gained 
the battle of Staffarde, and Marſcilles : and ol e ed without reluct- 
ance, or murmuripg, the marſhal de Villerois, who ſent him orders 
without conſulting him. He refigned his command with the ut- 
moſt compoſure ; never complained of any perſ n's treatment, aſked 
nothing of the king, and died like a true philoſopher at his coun» 
iry-ſeat at St. Gratien. He never augmented or diminiſhed his 
eſtate, and never for a moment ated unworthy his character as a 
man of temperance, and moderation. | 


N Fanhan.) The marſhal de Vauban, born 1633, the greateſt 
engineer that ever lived. He repaired upon a new plan of his own 
20 
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England ſhall tell of t Luxembourg's renown, 


In war invincible, at court unknown. 43; 
Onward I fee the martial“ Villars move | 
To wreſt the thunder from the bird of Jove. 
Conqueſt attends to bid the battle ceaſe, 
And leaves him ſov' reign arbiter of peace. 
Denain ſhall own brave Villars to have been 
The worthy rival of the great Eugene, 


What + princely youth draws near, whoſe manly 


face 


United majeſty, and ſweetneſs grace ? 


440 


Ser 


no leſs than 300 old fortifications, and built 33. He conducted g 
fieges, and was preſent at 140 actions. He left behind him at by 
death 12 manuſcript volumes full of deſigns for the good of thy 
ſtate : none of which has ever yet been executed, He was a mem 
ber of the academy of ſciences, and did more honour to it that 
any other perſon, by rendering mathematics ſubſervient to the :& 
vantage of his country. 

T1 Luxembourg.) Francis Henry de Montmorency, who tock 
the name of Luxembourg; marſhal of France, and both duke, 
and peer of the realm. He gained the battle of Caffe}, under its 
direction of Monfieur, the brother of Louis XIV. and won the (c- 
lebrated victories of Mons, Fleurus, Steinkirk, and Nerwinc, 
where he acted as commanding officer. He was confined to the 
Baſti le, and exceedingly ill treated by the miniſtry. 

® pillars.) It was the author's original defign to mention 1 
living character through the whole poem: and the rule propoſe: 
has only been deviated from in favour of the marſhal duke de Vil 
lars. He gained the battle of Fredelingue, and that of the fit 
Hochſtet. It is remarkable that in this engagement he poſted him- 
ſelf on the ſame ſpot of ground which the duke of Mariboroust 
afterwards occupied, when he won that very ſignal victory of the 
ſecond Hochſtet, ſo fatal t6 France. Upon reſuming the cemn an 
of the army, the marſhal was afterwards engaged in the famous 
battle of Blangis, or Malplaquet, in which twenty thouſand of tht 
enemy were ſlain ; and the loſs of which was owing to the marſhal 
being wounded, In the year 1712, when the enemy threatened! 
proceed to Paris, and it was deliberated whether Louis XIV. ſhouis 
not quit Verſailles, the marſhal! de Villars defeated pfince Eugen 
at Denain, diſlodged the enemy from their poſt at Marchienn%* 
raiſed the fiege of Landrecy, took Douay, Queſnoy, and Bouc hain, 
at diſcretion, and afterwards agreed upon a peace at Radſtat in the 
king's name, with the ſame prince Eugene, the emperor's plenipo- 
tentiary. 


+ Prince th.) This poem was compoſed in the infancy oi 
Louis — OL * 
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gee how unmoy'd—— Oh heav'ns! what ſudden ſhade, 
Conceals the beauties which his form diſplay'd! 445 
Death flutters round; health, beauty, all is gone: 

He falls juſt ready to aſcend the throne, | 
Heav'n form'd him all that's truly juſt, and good : 
Deſcended, Bourbon, from thy royal blood, 

Oh gracious God ! ſhall fate but ſhew mankind 459 
A flow'r ſc ſweet, and virtues fo refin'd ; 

What could a ſoul fo gen'rous not obtain ! 

What joys would France experience from his reign ! 
Produc'd and nurtur'd by his foſt'ring hand, 

Fair peace, and plenty, had enrich'd the land. - 455 
Each day, ſome new beneficence had brought : 

Oh how ſhall Gallia weep ! alarming thought ! 

When one dark, filent — contains 


The ſon's, the mother's, and the fire's remains, 


Fall'n is the tree, and from it's ruins ſprings 
An infant ſucceſſor to Gallia's kings. 
A tender ſhoot, from whoſe increating ſhade, 
France may derive ſome ſalutary aid. 
Conduct him, Fleury, to the throne of truth; 
Wait on his years, and cultivate his youth. 465 
Teach him ſelf-knowledge, and, if Fleury can, 


Teach him that Louis is no more than man. 


Inſpire each virtue, which can life adorn; 
Kings for their ſubjects, not themſelves, are born. 
And thou, O France, once more ariſe to day; 470 
Reſume thy majeſty beneath his ſway. 
Let ev'ry ſcience, which retir'd before, 
Crown thy fair temples, and adorn thy ſhore. 
The azure waters with thy navies ſweep :; 
So wills the monarch of the hoary deep. 475 
See, from the Nile, the Euxine, and the Ind, 
Each port by nature, or by art deſign'd, 
Commerce aloud demands thee for her ſeat ; 
And fpreads her richeſt treaſures at thy feet. 
Adieu to terror, and adieu to war, 
The peaceful olive be thy future care. 
Vor. XX. G - 
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Purſu'd by envy, and diſtraction's crew, 
A chief renown'd advances to the view; 
Eaſy, not weak, when glory ſpurs him on, 
Engag'd by novelties, by trifles won. 485 
Though luxury diſplays a thouſand charms, 

And ſmiling * courts her to his arms, 

Vet ſhall he keep all Europe in ſuſpenſe 

By artful politics, and manly ſenſe. 

The world ſhall move as Orleans ſhall guide; 490 
And ev'ry ſcience flouriſh at his ſide, | 
Empire, my ſon, himſelf ſhall never reach; 

"Ts his the art of government to teach. 


Now burſt the light'ning from the op'ning ſkies, 
And Gallia's ſtandard wav'd before their eyes. 495 
Iberia's troops, array'd in arms complete, 

The German eagle cruſh'd beneath their feet. 

When thus the faint—no more remains the trace 

Of Charles the fifth, his glory, or his race. 

Each earthly being has its final hour ; 500 
Eternal wiſdom let us all adore. 

From thence all human revolutions ſpring: 
E'en Spain from Bourbon ſhall requeſt . 
IIluſtrious Philip ſhall receive the crown; 

And ſit as monarch on Iberia's throne. 505 
Surprize was ſoon ſucceeded by delight, 

And Henry's ſoul enraptur'd at the ſight. 

Repreſs thy tranſports, cried the ſaint, and dread 
This great event, this preſent to Madrid. 

Say, who can fathom heav'n's conceal'd intent, 510 
Dangers may come, and Paris may repent. 

Oh Philip! Oh my ſons! ſhall France and Spain 
Thus meet, and never be disjoin'd again ! 

How long ſhall fatal politics forbear 

To light the flames of diſcord, and of war! 515 


Thus Louis ſpoke—when lo! the ſcene withdrew, 
Each object vaniſh'd from our hero's view. 
The 


® A chief renowned.) A true portrait of the duke of Orleans. 
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he Cicred portals clos'd befor: his eyes, 
ni ludden darleneſs ove ſprea 1 the ſkies. 
* the caſt Aurora moving on 520 
i» k'd the golden charabcrs of the ſun. 
-ht's fable robe o'er ot! er climes was ſpread, 
ach dream retir'd, and ev'ry flitting ſhade. 
1c prince aroſe, with heav 'nly arcour fr'd, 
aaa vigour all his foul inſpir'd. 525 
r, and reſpect, great Bourbon, now were thine : 
al on thy brow ſat majeſty divine. 
hus when before the tribes great Moſes ftond, 
eturn'd at length from Sinai, and from God, 
lis eyeballs flaſh'd intolerable light; 530 
ach proſtrate Hebrew ſhudder'd at the fight. 
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Tus ARGUMENT, 


The earl of F.gmont comes to offift Mayne and the 
League, Battle of Ivry, in which Mayne is defeated, 


Egmont flain. Yalour, and clemency of Henry 
the Great, 
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12 by their loſs, the ſtates appear 

1 eſs haughty, and aſſume an humbler air, 
Henry ſuch terror in their hearts had wrought, 

Their king-creating ſchemes were all forgot ; 
Wav'ring and weak in counſel, and afraid 5 
To crown their idol Mayne, or to degrade, 

By vain decrees they labour to complete, 

And ratify a pow'r, not giv'n him yet. 


* This ſelf commiſſion'd chief, this king uncrown'd, 
In chains of iron rule his faction bound; 10 
His willing ſlaves obedient to his laws, 

Reſolve to fight and periſh in his cauſe ; 

Thus fluſh'd with hope, to council he convenes, 

The haughty lords, on whom his fortune leans. 
They came : deſpair, and unextinguiſh'd hate, 15 
And malice on their faded features fate ; 


G5 Some 


He was declared by the parliament, which continued attached 
to him, lieutenant-general of the ſtate, and kingdom of France. 


* 
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Some tremble in their peace and feebly tread, 
Faint with the loſs of blood in battle ſhed, 
But keen reſentment prompts them to repair 
Their loſſes, and revenge the wounds they bear. 2 
Before the chief their ſullen ranks they range, 
And graſp their ſhining arms, and vow revenge. Wi 
So the fierce ſons of earth, as fable feigns, 
Where Pelion overlooks Theſſalia's plains, 
With mountains pil'd on mountains, vainly ſtrove, :; At 
To icale the — throne of jove. 
When ſudden, on a car of radiant light 
Exalted, Diſcord flaſh'd upon their fight; 
Courage, ſhe ſaid, tis now the times demand 
Your fixt reſolves, lo! ſuccour is at hand. 30 
Firſt ran d' Aumale, and joyful from afar, 
Beheld the Spaniſh launces gleam in air; 
Then cried aloud, tis come; th' expected aid, 
So oft demanded, and fo long delay'd. 


2 FOO SES 


Near to that hallow'd ſpot, where reſt rever'd 2; 
The reliques of our kings, their march appear'd ; 
The groves of poliſh'd 7 ears, the targets bound 
With circling gold, the — helms around, 
Againſt the bo with full reflection play, 

Rival his light and ſhed a ſecond day. 40 
To meet their march the roaring rabble went, 

And hail'd the mighty chief Madrid had ſeat ; 

That chief was Egmont; fam'd for martial fire, 
Ambitious ſon of an unhappy fire ; 

At Bruſſels firſt he drew the vital air ; 45 
His country's weal was all his father's care. 

For that, the rage of tyrants he defy'd, 

And in the cauſe of Freedom, bravely dy'd. 

The ſervile ſon, as baſe as he was proud, 

Fawn'd on that hand which ſhed his father's blood, 50 
For ſordid int'reſt join'd his country's foes, 


And fought for France, regardleſs of her woes. 
Philip 


The earl of Egmont, ſon of Admiral Egmont, who was be 
he ded at Bruſſels together with the prince de Horn, 


40 


5 
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Philip on Mayne the warlike youth beſtow'd, 
And arm'd him forth to be his guardian God; 
Nor doubted Mayne, but ſlaughter and diſmay 


Should ſpread to Bourbon's tent, when Egmont 


the way. 
With heedleſs arrogance their march they drew, 
And Henry's heart exulted at the view, 
Gods ! how his eager hopes anticipate 
And meet the moment that decides his fate. 


Their ſtreams where Iton and fair Eura lead, 
By nature bleſt, a fertile = is ſpread, 
No wars had yet approach'd the peaceful ſcene, 
Nor warrior's footitep preſs'd the flow'ry green, 
The ſhepherds there, while civil rage deſtroy'd 
The regions round, their happy hours enjoy'd, 
Screen'd by their poverty, they ſeem'd ſecure 
From lawleſs rapine and the ſoldier's pow'r, 
Nor heard beneath their humble roofs the jar 
Of arms, or clamour of the ſounding war. 


Thither each hoſtile leader his array 
Directs, and deſolation marks their way, 
A ſudden horror ſtrikes the trembling floods, 
The frighted ſhepherds ſeek the ſhelt'ring woods, 
The partners of their grief attend their flight, 
And bear their weeping infants from the fight. 


Ye hapleſs natives of this ſweet receſs ! 
Charge not at leaſt your king with your diſtreſs, 
For peace he courts the combat, and his hand 
Shall ſhed the bounteous bleſſing o'er the land; 
He ſhares your ſorrows, and ſhall end your woes. 
Nor ſeeks you, but to ſave you from your foes. 


Along the ranks he darts his glancing eyes, 
Swift as the winds his foaming courſer Hes, 


Proud of his load, he catches with delight 
The trumpet's ſound, and hopes the promis'd fight. 
Crown'd. 
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Crown'd with his laurels, at their maſter's fide, 
A well diſtinguiſh'd groupe of warriors ride, 
D' Aumont, beneath five kings a chief renown'd, 
+ Biron, whoſe name bore terror in the ſound, 


t His fon, whom toil nor danger could reftrain, : 
Who ſoon alas but he was faithful then; 

Grillon and Sully, by the guilty fear'd, 

Chiefs whom the League deteſted, yet rever'd, 

|| Turenne, whoſe virtues and unrival'd fame, 95 


Won the fair honours of the Bouillon name, 
IIl-tated 'r alas! and ill maintain'd, 
Cruſh'd in the birth, and loſt as ſoon as gain'd. 
His creſt amid the band brave Effex rears, 
And hike a palm beneath our ſkies appears, 100 
Among our elms the lofty ſtranger ſhoves 

His growth, as if he ſcorn'd the native groves. 

From his bright caſque, with orient gems array'd 
And burniſh'd gold, a ſtarry luftre play'd ; 

Dear, valued gifts! with which his miſtreſs ſtrove 1053 
Leſs to reward his courage, than his love, ; 
Ambitious chief! the mighty bulwark grown 

Of Gallia's prince, and darling of his own. 

Such was the monarch's train, with ſtedfaſt air 

And firm, they wait the ſignal of the war, 110 
Glad omens from their Henry's eyes they took, 

And read their conqueſt ſure in his inſpiring look. 


”T was 


* John D'Aumont, marſhal of France, who did wonders at 
the battle of Ivry, was the ſon of Peter da umont and Frances de 
Sully, an heireſs of the 2ncient family of Sully. He ſerved under 
Henry II. Francis II. Charles II. Henry III. and Henry IV, 


+ Henry de Contand de Biron marſhal of France, and grand 
maſter of the artillery, He was 2 great warricr, commanded 


the corps de reſerve at Ivry, and was very inſtrumental in gaining 
the victory. 


t Charles Contand de Biron, ſon of the former. He conſpired 


afterwards againſt Henry IV. and was beheaded in the court of 
the Baſtile in 1602. 


Henry de la Tour d'Orliegues, viſcount of Turenne, mar- 
ſhal of Francc. Henry the great married him to Charlotte de la 
Mark, princeſs of Sedan, in 591. The marſhal went on the 
wedeing night to take Stenay by aſſault. 
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'Twas then, afflicted with inglorious dread, 
Unhappy Mayne perceiv'd his courage fled, 
Whether at length his boding heart divines 115 


The wrath of heav'n on his unjuſt deſigns, 


Whether the ſoul, prophetic of our doom, 

Forſees the dreary train of ills to come, 

What'er the cauſe, he feels a chilling fear, 

Bat veils it with a ſhew of ſeeming cheer, 120 
Inſpires his troops with ardor of renown, 

And fills their hearts with hopes that dwell not in his 


own. 


But Egmont at his fide, with glory fir'd, 
And the raſh confidence his youth inſpir'd, 
Fluſh'd for the fight, and eager to diſplay 125 
His proweſs, chides his infamous delay. 
As when the Thracian courſer from atar 
Hears the ſhrill trumpet and the ſound of war, 
A martial fire informs his vivid eye, 
He neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high, 130 
Impatient of reſtraint he fcorns the rein, 
Springs o'er the fence, and ſcours along the plain; 
Such Egmont ſcem'd, with beating heart he ſtood, 
And in his eye the rage of battle glow'd. 
Ev'n now he ponders his approaching fame, 135 
And looks on conqueſt as his rightful claim; 
Alas ! he dreams nor, that his pride ſhall gain 
Nought but a grave, in Ivry's fatal plain. 


Bourbon at length drew near, and thus inſpir'd 
His ardent warriors, whom his preſence fir d? 140 
Ye ſons of France! your king is at your head, 

You ſee your tocs, then follow where I lead, 

Mark well this waving plume amid the fight, 

Nor let the tempeſt ſhade it from your ſight, 

To that alone direct your conſtant aim, 145 
Still ſure to find itin the road to fame. 

Thus ſpoke the chief; his bands exulting hear, 

And with new fury court the glorious war; 

Then march'd, and as he went, his pious breaſt 
Wich ſilent pray'rs the God of hoſts addreſs h 150 
At 
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At once the legions ruſh with headlon peace 
Behind their chiefs, and ſnatch the mile ſpace. 

So where the ſeas with narrow Frith divide 

Cantabria's coaſt from Afric's deſert ſide, 

If eaſtern ſtorms along the channel pour, 155 

Sudden the fierce conlitiog oceans roar, 

Earth trembles at the ſhock, the ſheeted brine 

Invades the ſkies, the ſun forgets to ſhine, 

The trembling moor believes all nature hurl'd 

In ruin, and expects the falling world. 160 


Now lengthen'd with the ſpear the muſket ſpread 
The carnage wide, and flew with double ſpeed, 
That fatal engine in Bayonne deſign'd, 
And fram'd by Diſcord to lay waſte mankind, 
Strikes a twin death, and can at once afford 165 
The worſt effect of fire, and havock of the ſword. 
Trembled the ſteadfaſt earth beneath their feet 
As ſword to ſword, and lance to lance they meet, 
From rank ta rank deſpair and horror ſtrode, 
The ſhame ee and impious thirſt of blood. 170 
Here from his ſtronger ſon ho father flies, 
There by the brother's arm the brother dies, 
Nature was ſhock'd, and Eura's conſcious bank 
Shrunk with abhorrence from the blood it drank. 
Bourbon his path right on to glory clears 175 
Through briſtly foreſts of protended ſpears, 
O'er many a creſted helm his courſe he ſped, 
Cloſe to his rear, ſerene and undiſmay” 
Went Mornay, thoughtful and intent alone 
On Henry's life; regardleſs of his own. 180 
So, veil'd in human ſhape, the poets feign 
The gods engaged in arms on Phrygia's plain ; 
* So when an angel by divine — . 
« With riſing tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land, 
Well pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform, 185 
« He rides the br the ws and directs the ſtorm,” 
The royal chief his dread commands expreſs'd, 
The prudent dictates of a hero's breaſt, 
Mornay the mighty charge attentive caught, 
And bore it where the diſtant leaders Sought, 190 
'The 
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The diſtant leaders to their troops convey 
The word, their troops receive it and obey. 
They part, they join, in various forms are ſeen, 
One ſoul informs and guides the vaſt machine. 
Swift thro” the field return'd in haſte he ſeeks 195 
The prince, accoſts, and guards him while he ſpeaks. 
But ſtill the ſtoic warrior kept unſtain'd, 

With human blood, his inoffenfive hand, 

The king alone employ'd his gen'rous thought, 

For his defence th' imbattled field he ſought, 200 
Deteſted war, and ſingularly brave 

Knew boldly to face Jeath, but never gave. 


Turenne already, with reſiſtleſs pow'r, 
Repuls'd the ſhatter'd forces of Nemours; 
Scarce d' Ailly fill'd the plain, with dire alarms, 205 
Proud of his thirty years conſum'd in arms; 
Still ſpite of age the vet'ran chief diſplays 
The well- ſtrung vigour of his youthful days; 
Of all his foes, one only would preſume 
To match his might, a hero in the bloom; 210 
Now firſt indignant to the field he came, 
And panted eager for the goal of fame. 
New to the taite of Hymen, yet he fled, 
The chaſte endearments of his bridal bed, 
Diſdain'd the trivial praiſe by beauty won, 215 
And panted for a ſoldier's fame alone. 
That cruel morn, accuſing heav'n in vain, 
And the curs'd League that call'd him to the plain, 
His beauteous bride with trembling fingers lac'd 
His heavy Corſlet on her hero's breaſt, 
And cover'd with his helm of poliſh'd gold 
Thoſe eyes, which ſtill the languith'd to behold. 


220 


Tow'rds d'Ailly the fierce youth, deſpiſing fear, 
Spurr'd his proud ſleed, and cquch'd his quiv'ring ſpear, 

heir headlong courſers trampled, as they fled, 225 
The wounded heaps, the dying and the dead; 
Poachy with blood the turf and matted graſs, 
dink fetlock deep beneath them as they pals. 


Swiſt 
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Swift to the ſhock they come ; their ſhields ſuſtain 

The blow, their ſpears well pointed, but in vain,230 

In ſcatter'd ſplinters ſhine upon the plain. 

So when two clouds, with thunder fraught, draw near, 

And join their dark encounter in mid air, 

Struck from their ſides the light'ning quivers round, 

Heav'n roars, and mortals tremble at the found. 235 

Now from their ſteeds with unabated rage 

Alighting ſwift, a cloſer war they wage; 

Ran Diſcord to the ſcene, and near her ſtood, 

Death's horrid ſpectre, pale and ſmear'd with blood. 

Already ſhine their fauchions in their hands, 240 

No kind preventing pow'r their rage withſtands, 

The doom is paſt, their deſtiny commands. 

Full at each other's heart they aim alike, 

Nor knows their fury at whoſe heart they ftrike ; 

Their bucklers claſh, thick ftrokes deſcend from 
high, 245 

And flakes of fire from their hard helmets fly, 

Blood ftains their hands, but ſtill the temper'd plate 

Retards a while and diſappoints their fate. 

Each wond'ring at the long unfiniſh'd fight, 

Eſteems his rival, and admires his might ; 250 

Till d' Ailly with a vig'rous effort found 

The fatal paſs, and ftretch'd him on the ground. 

His faded eyes for ever cloſed remain, 

And his looſe helmet rolls along the plain ; 

Then ſaw the wretched chief, too ſurely known, 255 

The kindred features, and embraced his ſon. 

But ſoon with horror and remorſe oppreſs'd, 

Revers'd the guilty ſteel againſt his breaſt. 

That juſt revenge his haſtning friends oppoſe ; 


When furious from the dreadful ſcene he roſe; 260 


Forth to the woods his cheerleſs journey ſped, 

From arms for ever and from glory fled, 

And in the covert of a ſhaggy den, 

Dwells a fad exile from the ways of men. 

There when the dawning day ſalutes the ſkies, 265 

And when ateve the chilling vapours riſe, 

His unexhauſted grief ſtill flows the ſame, 

Still echo ſighs around his ſon's lamented name. 
Tender 
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end-r alarms, and boding terrors brought 

he bride enquiring to the fatal ſpot, 270 
'ncertain of her doom, with anxious haſte 

And fault'ring knees between the dead ſhe youth 
Till fretch'd upon the plain her lord ſhe ſpy d, 
Then ſhriek'd, and ſunk expiring at his fide. 
The damps of death upon her temples hung, 275 
\nd feeble ſounds ſcarce parted from her tongue, 
Once more her eyes a laſt farewel affay'd, 

Once more her lips upon his lips ſhe lay'd, 

Within her arms the lifeleſs body preſs'd, 

Then look'd, and figh'd, anddied upon his breaſt. 280 


Deplor'd examples of rebellious ſtrife, 
Ill fated victims, father, fon, and wife, 
Oh, may the ſad remembrance of your woe, 
Teach tears from ages, yet unborn, to flow, 
With wholeſome forrow touch all future times, 285 
And fave the children from their father's crimes. 


But ſay what chief diſperſes thus abroad 

The flying League, what hero, or what god ? 
'Tis Biron, tis his youthful arm o'erthrows 
Ard drives along the plain his ſcatter'd foes. 
D'Aumale beheld, and madd'ning at the fight, 
Stand faſt, he cried, and ſtay your coward Right ; 
Friends of the Guiſe and Mayne, their vengeance due 
Rome and the church and France expect from you; 
Return then, and your —4 5 force recal, 295 
Conqueſt is theirs who fight beneath d' Aumale. 
Foſſeuſe aſſiſting and Beauvean ſuſtain 

Their part, — rally the diforder'd train, 

Before the van d'Aumale his ſtation took, 

And the clos'd lines caught courage ſrom his look. 300 
The chance of war now flows a backward courſe, 

Biron in vain withſtands the driving force, 

Neſle and Augenne within his fight are ſlain, 

And Parabere and Clermont * the plain, 

Himſelf ſcarce liv'd, fo faſt the purple tide 305 
Flow'd from his wounds, and happier had he died. 


A death 
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A death ſo glorious with unfading fame 
For ever had-adorn'd the hero's name. 


Soon learn'd the royal chief to what diſtreſs 
The youth was fall'n, courageous in exceſs; 4; 
He lov'd him, not as 4 0 condeſcend 
To love, but well, and plainly as a friend, 

Nor thought a ſubject's blood ſo mean a thing, 

A ſmile 1 o'erpaid it from a ap 
Hail, heav'n-born friendſhip ! the delight alone 3 
Of noble minds, and baniſh'd from the throne. 
Eager he flies, the gen'rous fires that feed 

His heart augment his vigour and his ſpeed. 

He came, and Biron, kindling at the view, 

His gather'd ſtrength to one laſt effort drew, 328 
Cheer'd by the well-known voice again he _ 
The ſword, all force before the monarch flies, 
The king redeems thee from th' unequal ftrife, 
Raſh youth, be faithful and deſerve thy life. 
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Hark a loud peal comes thund'ring from afar, 22; 
Tis Diſcord blows afreſh the flames of war, 
To thwart the monarch's virtue, with new fires 
His fainting foes the beldam fiend inſpires ; 
She winds her fatal trump, the woods around 
And mountains tremble at th” infernal ſound. 430 
Swift to d' Aumale the baleful notes impart 
Their pow'r, he feels the ſummons at his heart; 
Bourbon alone he ſeeks : the boiſt'rous throng 
Cloſe at his heels tumultuous pour along. 

So the well-ſcented pack, long train'd to blood, 333 
Deep in the covert of a ſpacious wood, 

Bay the fierce boar to battle, and elate 

With heedleſs wrath ruſh headlong on their fate, 
The ſhrilneſs of the cheering horn provokes 

Their rage, and echoes from the diſtant rocks. 340 
Thus ſtood the monarch by the croud inclos'd, 

An hoſt againſt his ſingle arm oppos' d, 

No friend at hand, no welcome aid he found, 
Abandon'd, and by death incompaſs'd round, 
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"Twas then his fainted fire his ſtrength renewd 345 
With tenfold force and vigour unſubdued, 

Firm as a rock, pois'd on it's baſe, he ſtood, 

That braves the b'aft, and ſcorns the daſhing flood. 
Who ſhall relate, alas ! what heroes died 

In that dread hour on Eura's purple ſide. 350 
Shade of the firſt of kings, 4 thou diffuſe 

Thy = o'er my ſong, be thou my muſe. 

Now from afar his gath'ring nobles came, 

They died for Bourbon, and he fought for them, 
When Egmont ruſh'd with yet unrival'd force, FE 5 
Tocheck the ſtorm and thwart the monarch's courſe. 


Long had the chief, miſled by martial pride, 
Sought Henry thro? the combat far and wide, 
Nor car'd he, ſo his ventrous arm might meet 
That ftrife, for ought ofdanger or defeat. 360 
Bourbon, he cried, advance; behold a foe 
Prepar'd to plant freſh laurels on your brow ; 
Now let your arm it's utmoſt m1 he diſplay, 
Ours be the ſtrife, let us decide the day. i 
He ſpoke, and lo! portentous from on high 365 
A ſtream of lightning ſhot along the ſky, 
Slow peals of mutt'ring thunder growl'd around, 
Beneath the trembling ſoldier ſhook the ground. 
Egmont, alas ! a flatt'ring omen draws, 
And dreams that heav'n ſhall combat in his cauſe, 370 
That partial nature in his glory ſhar'd, 
And by the thunder's voice his victory declar'd. 
At the firſt onſet with full force applied 
His driving fauchion reach'd the monarch's fide, 
Faſt flow d a ſtream of trickling blood, tho” flight 375 
The wound, and Egmont triumph'd at the fight. 
But Bourbon, unconcern'd receiv'd the blow, 
And with redoubled ardour preſs'd his foe ; 
Pleas'd when the field of glory could afford 
A conquelt hardly earn'd, and worthy of his ſword. 380 
The itinging ſmart ſerv'd only to provoke 
His rage, and add new vigour to his ſtroke. 
He ſprings upon the blow ; the champion reels, 
And the keen edge within his boſom — 


O'crthrown 
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O'erthrown beneath the trampling hoof he lies, 38; 
And death's dim ſhadow kims betore his eyes, 

He ſees the dreary regions of the dead, 

And ſhrinks and ſhu at his father's ſhade. 


Then firſt, their leader ſlain, th' Iberian hoſt 
Declin'd the fight, their vaunted ſpirit loſt, 390 
Like a contagion their unwarlike fear 
Seiz d all the ranks, and caught from van to rear. 
Gen'ral and ſoldier felt the — diſmay, 

Nor longer theſe command, nor thoſe obey. 
Down fall the banners, routed and o'erthrown 395 
And yelling with unmanly fkrieks they run; 
Some 2 ſappliant knee, ſubmiſſive join 
Their hands, and to the chain their wriſts reſign, 
Some from the fierce purſuer wildly fled, 

And to the river ſtretch'd their utmoſt ſpeed, 
There plung'd downright, amid the foaming tide 
They Kak, and meet the death they would avoid. 
The waves incumber'd intermit their courſe, 

And the choak'd ſtream recoils upon it's ſource, 


Mayne in the tumult of this troubled ſcene 40; 
Lord of himſelf, afflicted yet ſerene, 
Survey'd his loſs ſtill tranquil and ſedate, 
And ev'n in ruin hop'd a better fate, 
D' Aumale, his eye with burning rage ſuffus'd, 
His cruel ſtars and daſtard bands accus'd, 410 
All's loſt, he cried, ſee where the cowards fly, 
Illuftrious Mayne ! our taſk then is to die. 
Die ! faid the chief, live rather to replace 
Our fortune, and ſuſtain the cauſe you grace, 
Live to regain the laurels we have loſt, 415 
Nor now deſert us, when we need you moſt, 
Fly then, and where they ſtraggle o'er the plain, 
Glean up the wreck and remnant of our train. 
He hears, reluctant ſobs his paſſion ſpeak, 
And tears of anguiſh trickle down his cheek, 420 
A flow compliance ſullenly he pays, 
And, frowning tern at the command, obeys. 4 
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Thus the proud lion, whom the Moor has tam'd, 

And from the fierceneſs of his race reclaim'd, 

Bows down beneath his fwarthy maſter's hand, 425 
And bends his ſurly front at his command, 

With low'ring aſpect ſtalks behind his lord, 

And grumbles while he crouches at his word. 


Meanwhile in flight unhappy Mayne confides, 
And cloſe within the walls his ſhame he hides; 430 
Prone at the monarch's feet the vanquiſh'd wait 
From his award, the ſentence of their fate ; 
When from the firmament's unfolded ſpace 
Appear'd the manes of the Bourbon race ; 
Louis in that important hour came down, 435 
To gaze intent upon his godlike fon, 
To prove if the triumphant chief could tame 
His ſoul to mercy, and deſerve his fame. 
TY afſembl'd captives by their looks beſought 
The monarch's grace, but trembled at their lot, 440 
When thus with gentle, but determin'd look, 
The ſuppliant crowd the mighty chief beſpoke. 
„ge free, and uſe your freedom as you may, 
Free to take arms againſt me, or obey ; 
„On Mayne or me let your election reſt, 445 
*+« His be the ſceptre who deſerves it beſt, 
© Chuſe your own portion, your own fate decree, 
Chains from the ue, or victory with me. 


Aſtoniſh'd that a king with glory crown'd, 

And lord of the ſubjected plains around, 450 

Ev'n in the lap of triumph ſhould forego 

His right of arms, and vantage o'er the foe, 

His grateful captives hail him at has feet 

Victorious, and rejoice in their defeat. 

No longer hatred raukles in their minds, 455 
His might ſubdued them, and his bounty binds, 


Proudly they mingle with the monarch's train 
And turn their juller Vengeance upon Mayne. 


Now Bourbon, merciful and mild, had ftay'd 
The carnage, and the ſoldier's wrath allay'd ; 4 
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No longer thro the ranks he cleaves his way, 

Fierce as the lin bearing on his prey, 

But ſcems a bountevus deity, inclin'd 

To quell the tempeſt, and to cheer mankind. 

Peace o'er his brows had ſhed a milder grace, 465 
And ſmooth'd the warlike terrours of his {ace ; 
Snatch'd from the jaws of the devouring ilrife, 

His captives feel themſelves reſtor d to lite, 

Their dangers he repels, their wants ſupplies, 

And views and guards them with a parent's eyes. 470 


Fame, the ſwift meſſenger of falſe and true, 
Still as ſhe flies encreafing to the view, 
O'er mountains and o'er ſeas, from clime to clime, 
— rapid as the flight of time. 
Millions of piercing eyes to fame belong, 475 
As many mouths ſtill ply the reſtleſs tongue, 
And round with liſtning ears her — form 

is hung. 


Where'er ſhe roams, credulity is there, | 


And curiofity with craving ear, 
And doubt, and hope, and ever-boding fear. 480 
With the ſame ſpeed ſhe bears, upon her wings 

From far, the glory and the ſhame of kings, 

And now unfolds them, eager to proclaim 

Great Henry's deeds, and fill the nations with his name. 
From Tagus ſwift to Po the tidings ran, 485 
And echo'd thro' the lofty vatican. 

Joy to the north the ſpreading ſounds convey, 

To Spain, confuſion, terror and diſmay. 

III-fated Paris, and thou faithleſs League, 

Ye prieſts, full-fraught with malice and intrigue, 490 
How trembled then your temples, and what dread, 
Diſaſt'rous, hung o'er ev'ry guilty head! 

But fee your guardian deity ap , 

See Mayne returning to diſpel your fears 

Tho” foil'd, not loſt, not 2 tho” o'erthrown, 495 
For ſtill rebellious Paris is his own. 

With ſpecious gloſs he covers his defeat, 
Calls ruin, victory, and flight, retreat, 
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aßrms the doubtful, and with prudent 2im 

ks by concealing, to repair his ſhame. 300 
danbent, alas! the joy that art ſupplies, 

r cruel truth foon ſcatter d the diſguiſc, 

e veil of faliehood from their fate withdrew, 

nd open'd all it's horrors to their view. 


Not thus the fury cried, with raging mind, 505 
all Diſcord's pow'r be conquer'd, and confin'd: 

5 not for this theſe wretchea walls have ſeen 

rents of blood, and mountains of the ſlain : 

i not for this the raging fires have ſhone, 

hat hated Bourbon might enjoy the throne. 510 
enceforth by weakneſs be his mind affail'd, 

eakneſs may triumph where the ſword has fail'd. 

ce is but vain ; all other hopes are gone: 

Henry yields but to himſelf alone. 
his day thall beauty's charms his boſom warm; 515 
bdue his valour, and unnerve his arm. 


Thus Diſcord ſpoke ; and, through the fields of air, 
aun by fierce hatred on her blood-fſtained car, 

nitly repair'd to Cytherea's grove, 

ſured of vengeance, and in ſearch of love. 520 
loud; of thick darkneſs then obſcur'd the day, 

ture turn'd pale, and horror mark'd her way. 
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Vor. XX. 


Tu ARGUMENT. 


Deſcription of the temple of love. Diſcord implores his 
power to enervate the courage of Henry IV. The 
hero is detained ſome time by Madame d'Eſtree, /o well 
known wnder the name of the fair Gabrielle. Mor- 
nay diſengages him from his miftre/s, and the king 
returns to the army. ; 
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CANTO the NINTH. 


I'D on the borders of Idalia's coaſt, 

Where ſiſter realms their kindred limits boaſt, 
An antient dome ſuperior awe commands, 
Tha _ png name _ from nature's hands : 

ut la nce iſa'd every part, 
And nature yielded t the toils of art. ; 
Each circling plain the verdant myrtles crown, 
Unknown to winter's deſolating frown. 
Pomona here her fruits vrofaſely urs; 
Here Flora ſheds her variegated flow'rs. 10 
Here, whilſt ſpontaneous harveſts fill the plains, 
No ſeaſon changes, and no wretch complains. 
Here peace unfading ſooths the ſons of earth, 
Such peace as reign'd at nature's earlier birth. 
H 3 With 


N. 3. The author of this tranſlation is obliged to Edward 
Burnaby Green, Eſq; for the following canto; into which the 
deauties of the original are ſo happily transfuſed, that it needs ne 
other recommendation than it's own 
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With hand of ſoft indulgence ſhe diſplays I5 
Celeſtial quiet, and ſereneſt days, 
Here ev'ry lawn in plenty's robe is dreſs'd, 
With ev'ry ſweet, but innocency bleſs'd. 
From fide to fide the ſtreams of muſic roll, 
Whoſe ſoothing ſoftneſs faſcinates the ſoul. 20 
In plaintive ſonnets burns the lover's flame, 

o boaſts his weakneſs, and exults in ſhame. 
Each day, encircled with the fragrant ſtore, 
The little godhead's ſmiles their pray rs implore ; 
Eager they preſs to learn the pois'nous art 25 
At once to pleaſure, and entrance the heart. 
Deluſive hope, whoſe charms ſerenely ſhine, 
Conducts the train to love's enchanting ſhrine, 
The beauteous graces half-unveil'd advance, 
Indulge the ſong, and join the decent dance. 
Voluptuous pleaſure on the velvet plain 
In calm tranquillity attends the ftrain. 
Lo! by her fide the heart-enchanting ſighs, 
Fix'd filence ſtrongly ſpeaking to the eyes; 
'The am'rous wank rts, and the ſoft defires, 35 
Which fan the boſom to the fierceſt fires. 


Thus ſmiles th'alluring entrance of the dome: 
When far within the daring footſteps roam, 
What ſcenes of horror round the altar roll, 
And ſhake the libertine's preſuming ſoul ! 49 
No ſounds harmonious feaſt the raviſh'd ears, 
No more the lovely train of joys appears. 
Conſcious imprudence, murmurs, fears, and hate 
With darkneſs blaſt the ſplendors of the ſtate. 
Stern jealouſy, whoſe falt'ring ſtep obeys 
Each fell ſuf] * that her bit — * 
Ungovern'd rage, with ſharpeſt venom ſtor'd, 
Rears in the van his unrelenting ſword. 
Theſe malice joins, who with perfidious face 
Smiles at the triumphs of the ſavage race. 50 
Penſive repentance, ſhudd”ring in the rear, 
Heaves the deep groan, and ſhow'rs the plenteous or. 
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Full in the centre of this horrid court, 
Where pleaſure's fell companions all reſort, 
Love waves for ever his fantaſtic rod, 55 
At once a cruel, and a tender 
His infant pow'r the fates of mortals bears, 
With wanton ſmiles diſpenſing peace, and wars. 
Smooth flows deceit's infinuating art, 
Which lifts the captive, animated heart. 60 
He counts his triumphs from the ſplendid throne, 
While proſtrate ſons of pride the conqu' ror own. 
Carelefs of good, he plies his ſavage kill, 
And dwells applauding on each deed of ill. 


Now Diſcord opens through the ranks of joy, ©5 
Her vengeful paſſage to the kiadred boy. 
Fierce in her hand the brandiſh'd torches glow, 
Her eye-balls flaſh, and blood diſtains her brow. 
Where then, ſhe cries, thy formidable darts ! 
Recline they pointed for more ſtubborn hearts? 70 
If eer my venom, mingl'd with thy fire, 
Has fann'd the flame, and rais'd the paſſion higher, 
If oft” for thee I trouble nature's laws, 
— 45 ven of my _ _ 
ruſh'd by a victor ki ſnakes are lay'd, 
Who — the olive 5 ſhade. : * 
Amidſt the tumults of a civil war 
Meek - ſteping Clemency attends his car; 
Fix'd to the ſtandards, waving in the wind, | 
She ſooths in diſcord's ſpite the rebel mind. 8 
One vi&'ry gain'd, my throne, my empire falls ; 
Lo! Henry ſhow'rs his rage on Paris“ walls. 
He flies to fight, to conquer, and forgive ; 
Faſt bound in brazen chains muit Diſcord live. 
"Tis thine to-check the torrent of his courſe, 85 
— Ne poiſon on his valuur's ſource. 
es, bend the victim to thy conqu'rin | 
And quell each virtue of bis itubborn — 
Of old (and well thou know'ſt) thy ſow'reign care, 
Bow'd great Alcides to th' imperial fair. 
By thee proud Anthony's enervate mind 
For Cleopatra's form each thought reſign'd; 
| H 4 In 
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In flight inglorious o'er the ocean hurld. 

For her he quits the empire of the world. 

H alone reſiſts thy command, 

Go, blaſt the laurels in his daring hand. 

His brows entwine with myrtle's am'rous charms, 
And fink the ſlumb' ring warrior in thy arms. 
Fly to ſupport ; he ſhakes my tott ring throne : 
Go, ſhiek an empire, and acauſe, thine own, 100 
The monſter ſpoke : the trembling roof around, 
Returns the horrors of the ul ſound. 

Stretch'd on his flow'ry couch, the lining god 
With artful ſmiles conſented at her nod, 

Arm'd with his golden deaths refolv'd he flies 105 
Along the bright dominion of the ſkies. 

With pleaſures, ſports, and graces in his train, 

The zephyrs bear him to the Gallic plain. 


95 


Straight he diſcovers with malicious joy 
The feeble Simois, and the fields of Troy ; 110 
And laughs, reflecting in thoſe ſeats renown'd 
O'er many a palace mould'ring on the 
Venice from far, fair city ! ſtrikes his fight, 
'The prodigy of earth, and art's delight; . 
Which tours ſupreme, as ocean's gave 115 
Her pow'rful empire o'er th* encircling wave. 
Sicilia's plain his rapid flight retards, 
Where his own genius nurs'd the paſt'ral bards. 
Where tame reports, through ſecret paths he led, 
The wand'ring waves from am rous Alpheus' bed. 120 
Now quitting Arethuſa's lovely ſhore, | 
Swift to Vaucluſia's ſeats his courſe he bore ; 
Aſylum ſoft : in life's ſerener days, 
Where loveſick Petrarch ſigh'd his penſive lays, 
From thence his eyes ſurvey the fav'rite ſtran 125 
Where * Anet's walls uproſe at his command: 
Where art's rich toils ſuperior rev'rence claim, 
And ftill beams forth Diana's cypher'd name. 


There 


„ Anet was built by Henry II. for Diana de Poitiers, whoſe cy- 
phers are intermixed with all the ornaments of that caſtle, It is 
fituated not far from the plains of Ivry, 
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There on her tomb the joys, and ſhow'r 

in grateful mem'ry 1 flow'r. 130 
Now to the wand' rer Ivry's plain appears: 

The monarch, ready for ſeverer cares, 

There firſt with ſofter pleaſures ſooths his breaſt, 

And lulls his thunders to a tranſient reſt. 

Around his fide the warrior youth difplay'd 135 

Purſue the labours 2 4 ſhade. 

The godhead tri in his future pain, 

Sharpens his —.— and pre his c chain, 

The winds, which erſt he 'd, his nod alarms, 

He ſpeaks, and ſets the elements in arms. 140 

From ev' ry fide he calls the furious ſtorms ; 

A weight of clouds the face of heaven deforms. 

Th'impetuous torrent ruſhes from the ſky ; 

The thunder rolls, the livid lightnings fly: 

Each boiſt'rous brother at his mandate ſprings 145 

And earth lies ſhadow'd with their murky wings. 

Bright Phoebus finks with night's — Bad, 

And conſcious nature ſhudders at the god. 


O'er - nr through miry, dubious ways 
Alone, and comfortleſs the mon ſtrays: 150 
When watchful love diſplays the torch's light, 

Whoſe twinkling radiance ſtrikes upon his ſight, 
The hoſtile ſtar, with fatal joy betray'd, 
He ſwiftly follows through the dreary ſhade. 
Such fatal joy deluded wand rers ſhew, 155 
Led by the vapour's tranſitory glow ; 
The guide malignant through the midnight gloom 
Quits not the wretch, but leads him to has doom, 
Once in the horrors ob this lone retreat, 
Roam'd a fair virgin's ſolitary feet. 160 
Silent, the centre of the fort within, 
She waits her father from the battle's din; 
Loyal in council, vet'ran in the plain, 
Wno ſhone the foremoſt of his ſov'reign's train: 
D'Eſtrèe her name, and nature's guardian care 165 
Had ſhow'r'd her treaſures to adora the fair. 

H 5 Beauty 

D' EA.] Gabrielle D'Eftree, of an ancient family in Pi- 
cardy, daughter and grand- daughter of the grand maſter of the ord- 
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. leſs fair the Grecian maid poſſeſs'd, 

Whoſe guilt betray'd her Menelaus' reſt. 

With s inferior Cleopatra glow'd, 

Whoſe eyes the lord of Italy ſubdued, 170 
Whilſt to the ſhore th' enamour'd Cydnians move, 
And incenſe ſhed as to the queen of love. 


The nymph was now at that unſteady age, 
When headſtrong paſſions all the mind engage. 
No lovers yet their fighing vows impart, 175 
Though form'd for love, yet gen'rous was her heart. 
'Thus the fair beauties of the bluſhing roſe, 
Coy in the ſpring to wanton zephyr cloſe ; 
But the full luſtre of their ſtores diſplay, 
To the kind influence of a fi s day. 180 


Cupid, preparing to enſnare the dame, 
Slyly app es with a borrow'd name. 
No dart, no torch, his little hands employ, 
In voice, and figure, an unmeaning boy, 
«© From yonder ſtream to this enchanting dome 18 5 
„The hapleſs Mayne's tremendous conqu' ror's come.” 
Fall through her ſoul the ſoft infection ran; 
She pants to captivate the ike man. 
A hvelier bloom her | features L 
Which crowns the triumphs of applauding love. 1 
What could he doubt ? with charms celeſtial ſpread 
TH” attractive virgin to the king he led. 
With double glow each ornament of art, 
In nature's guiſe enſlaves th' enamour'd heart. 
Her golden rrefles floating in the air, 195 
Now kiſs the riſing boſom of the fair; 
Now ftart to view the heav'nly ſweets diſplay'd 
By native innocence more lovely made. 


No 


nance ; eſpouſed to the lord Liancourt, and fince ducheſs of 
Beaufort. Henry IV. became violently in love with her during the 
civil wars; he went ſometimes in a private dreſs to ſee her. One 
day he even diſguiſed himſelf as a peaſant, paſſed through the midſt 


of the enemies guards, and arrived at her houſe, not without ſome 
danger of being taken. 
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o ſtern, no gloomy low'r, which puts to flight 
— thou he of love, of beauty, and delight; 200 
But the mild ſoftneſs of a decent ſhame, . | 
The cheek juſt tipping with: the pureſt flame : 
Commanding rev'rence, which excites defires, 
And ſheds when conquer'd love's increafing fires. 


Now the arch — each enchanting grace 205 
Diffus'd reſi ſtleſs beauties o'er the place. 

The plenteous myrtle with ſpontaneous birth 

Springs from the boſom of the libꝰral earth. 

[t's am”rous foliage decorates the glade, 

And woos the thoughtleſs to it's fatal ſhade. 2to 
Till bands unſeen th'entangled ſtep betray ; 

Fear bids depart, but — wins their ſtay. 


Soft through the ſhade a ſoothing Lethe rolls, 
Where happy lovers with inebriate ſouls 
Quaff long oblivion to departed fame; 215 
So unrefiſted love's all conqu'ring flame ! 
How chang'd the ſcene ! here ev'ry boſom-glows ; 
Pour'd from each ſweet th'entrancing venom flows. 
Love ſounds throughout: around, the feather'd choir 
indulge the ſong, and burn with mutual fire. 220 
The hind ariſing ere the dawn of day 
To Ceres? golden treaſures bends his way; 
Now ſtops aghaſt: now heaves the plaintive ſighs, 
And feels the new born paſſion with ſurprize. 
No more his ſoul the wil of harveſt move; 225: 
He dwells delighted on the ſcenes of love: 
Whilſt heedleſs of her flock the maiden ſtands, 
And drops the ſpindle from her fault'ring hands. 
_ fair D*Eftree reſiſt the magic charm ? 

atpow'r canguard *gainſ love's prevailing arm. 230 

— foes >, — boſom load; . 4 f 
At once her youth, an hero, and a = 
Meanwhile the king with dauntleſs foul prepares 
in thought to mingle with the bartle's cares. 
Some ſubtle dæmon plies his ſecret art, 235 
And free - born virtue ſighing quits the heart. 
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To ſofter ſcenes his am'rous foul betray'd 
Sees, hears, and loves alone the heav'nly maid. 
But now the chieftains of th'embattled band 
With ardent vows their abſent king demand; 240 
They ſhudder'd for his life, but little knew 
Their fears were only to his glory due : 
Immers'd in grief the ſoldier's conqu'ring pride 
Thy guandiz — — = 
y guardian pow'r, O France, no 24 
222 —— n a 
uis' nod deſcending from the ſkies, | 
Swift to the fucon of his ſon he flies. 
hting now o'er earth's extended round, 
— <a pot hy ther ů — V 


250 
Not where pale, hungry, ff s, ſtudents 4 
Fix'd in a „ loom her ſacred name, 

But in fair Ivry, midſt the din of arms, 


Where the fulk'dwarrion low with conqueſt's charms. 


At length nius ſtays his ardent fli 2 
Where, Calvi eine Haag 41 — to fight. 2 
There Mornay he addrefs'd ; when reaſon leads, 

Her ſolid influence conſecrates our deeds. 

As o'er the heathen world ſhe pour'd her ray, 

Whoſe virtues chriſtians bluſhing might ſurvey, 260 
Reaſon Aurelius” ſentiments refin'd, 

And Rower's ideas over Plato's mind. 


Severe, bet friendly Mornay knew the art, 
At once to mend, "X captivate the heart. 

His deeds more rev'rence than his doctrines move, 265 
Each virtue met his fond, parental love. 

Full ſteel'd to pleaſure, covetous of toils, 

He look'd on with undaunted ſmiles. 


No pois'nous frauds of palaces controul, 
His nobly-ftubborn purity of foul. 


Thus Arethuſa's genial waters flow 
Soft to the boſom of the deep below, 
A chryſtal pure, unconſcious of a ſtain, 
Spite of the billows of the foaming main. 


270 


'The 
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The gen'rous by the 
Haſtes to the ſeat, where rapt'rous pleaſure ſhed 
Her ſoothing opiate on the victor's breaſt, 
And lull'd awhile the fates of France to reft. 
Triumphant love each laviſh charm employs 
To blaſt his glory with redoubled joys. 

A waſte of Gang fills ho reunder day, 
Tranſports which fly too ſwiftly to decay. 

To vengeance fir'd the little god deſery d 
Mornay with heav'n-born wiſdom for his guide. 
Full at the warrior-chief he points his dart, 285 
To lull his ſenſes, and enthral his heart. 

Thick fall the blunted ſhafts, Mornay awaits 

The king's return, and eyes th accurs'd retreats. 


goddeſs led 275 


280 


Faſt by the ſtream, midſt nature's rich perfume, 
Sacred to filent eaſe where myrtles bloom, 290 
D*Eftree on Henry laviſh'd all her charms, 

Melting he glow'd, and languiſh'd in her arms. 

No cooling change their bliſsful moments know, 

Soft from their eyes the tears of rapture flow ; 

Tears, which redouble ev'ry fond delight, 295 
And heav'nly feelings of the ſoul excite ; 

Fluſh'd with the full blown rage of keen defires, 
Which love alone can paint, 2 love alone inſpires. 


Ihe wanton youths unfold the hero's veſt, 
Whilſt ſmiling pleaſures fan his ſoul to reſt. 300 
One holds the cuiraſs reeking from the plain, 
One graſps the ſword, Jet never worn in vain; 
And laughs, whilſt poifing in bis hand he ſhews 
The bulwark of the throne, and terror of its foes. 


From Diſcord's voiee the ſtrains of inſult roll, 305 
Each cruel tranſport brooding in her ſoul, 
With active fury at the fav'ring hour 
To rouſe the ſerpent of — pow'r. 
Whilſt Henry riots in the ſoft repoſe, 
She wakes to vengeance his relentleſs foes, 1 | 
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Now in the fragrant * of delight 
Mornay appears: he bluſhes at the fight, 
Their boſoms mutual fears engage, 
And a dead filence chains th' approaching ſage. 
But looks in ſilence bow'd to earth impart, 

A pow'rful language to the ſov'reign's heart; 
And ſadneſs low'ring in the clouded face 
Proclaims at once his weakneſs, and diſgrace. 
Ill had another taken Mornay's care, 

Love from the guilty few accuſers ſhare. . 
Fear not, he cries, our anger; reſt at caſe; 
Who points my error cannot fail to pleaſe: 
Worthy of thee our. boſom ſhall remain ; 
*Tis well: and Henry is himſelf again. 

Love now reſigns that virtue he betray d: 325 
Fly, let us quit this ſoft, inglorious ſhade. 

Yes, quit. the ſcenes, where my rebellious flame 
Would fondling ſtill the filken fetters frame. 

Self conqueſt ſurely boaſts the nobleſt charms, 
We'll brave the pow'r of love in glory's arms; 33e. 
Scatter deſtruction o'er th' extended ſhore, 
And ſheath our error in the Spaniard's gore. 
Theſe gen'rous words the ſage's foul inſpire : 
Yes, now my ſov'reign beams with native fire. 
Each rebel paſſion feels thy conqu'ring reins, 335- 
O great protector of thy country's plains. . 

Love adds freſh luſtre to the blaze of fame, 

For triumphs there ſuperior greatneſs claim. . 

He faid ; the monarch haſtens to depart, 

But, oh! what forrows load bis am'rous heart! 340 
Still, as he flies, he cannot but adore, 

His tears he cenſures, yet he weeps the more. 

Forc'd by the ſage, attracted by the fair, 

He flies, returns, and quits her in deſpair. 
D*Eftree unable to ſuſtain the ſtrife 345 
Falls proſtrate reft of colour, as of life. 
A ſudden night invades her beauteous eyes; 
Love, who perceiv'd it, ſent forth dreadful cries. 
Pierc'd to the ſoul, left death's eternal ſhade 
Should rob his empire of the lovely maid ; 


* 


Should 
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ould ſpoil the luſtre of ſo fair a frame, 350 
heſtin'd through France to ſpread the genial flame . 
Vrapt in his arms, again her eyelids move, 
ind gently open to the voice of love. 
The king ſhe names, the king demands in vain, 

ow looks, now cloſes her bright eyes again. 355 
Love, bath'd in ſorrow for the ſuf ring fair, 
Recall'd her ſinking ſpirit by his pray'r ; 

ith flatt'ring hopes her ſolac'd foul betray'd, 
ind ſooth'd thoſe evils, which himſelf had made. 


Mornay of ſteady, and relentleſs mind, 360 
Led on - & monarch ſtill but half reſign'd. 

Firm force, and godlike virtue point the way, 

Whilſt glory's hands the laurel wreath diſplay ; 

And love, indignant at the victor's fame, 

Flies far from Anet to conceal his ſhame. 365 


THE 
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CANTO the TENTH. 


Tus ARGUMENT. 


returns to the army. Renews the The 
The bing rene to the ary. Ree pj cd in the 
city. The king relieves the inhabitants. Heaven at 
length recompenſes his virtues. Truth deſcends to en- 
lighten him, K and the war is 
faiſted. 
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CANTO the TENTH. 


HOSE fatal moments loſt in ſoft repoſe 
Had wak'd the courage of the vanquiſh'd foes. 
Rebellion breath'd again, and faction's ſchemes 
Fluſh'd the deluded throng with n dreams. 
Yet vain their hopes, for {mit with generous fame 5 
And active zeal = martial Bourbon came, 
to reap the harveſt he had ſown, 
And make the field of conqueſt all his own. 
Again his banners wav'd aloft in air, 
And Paris ſaw them with renew'd deſpair. 
Again the chief before her walls appears, 
Scarce yet recover'd from a ſiege's fears; 
Thoſe very walls, where yet ſulphureous ſmoke 
With deſolation marks the cannon's ftroke, 
Which now with ruins had beftrew'd the land, 15 
Had not compaſſion check'd the hero's hand; 
| n 
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When the bright angel, who obedient ſtill, 
Guardian of France, performs th' Almighty's will, 
Bad his ſoft breaſt with tender mercies glow, 
Withheld his arm, and ſtopp'd the falling blow. 
Through the _ camp no voice was heard around 
But ſongs of mirth, — joy's tumultuous ſound. 
While each brave warrior, anxious for the fray, 
With eyes impatient marks the deſtin'd prey. 
Meantime the haughty legions all diſmay'd, 1 
Preſs'd round their prudent chief, and ſued for aid; 
When thus Aumale, of brave impetuous ſoul, 
Abhorring counſel, and above controul; | 

«© We have not yet ſo learn'd our warfare here 

« To ſneak to hiding holes, and crouch for fear, 3 
Cure d be the man whoſe counſel thither tends ; 
The foe comes forward—let us meet them, friends, 
Not tamely wait till other vantage calls, 

« And ruſt in ſloth beneath theſe coward walls; 
„On then, and conquer fortune oft will ſpare 3; 
A ſmile to crown the efforts of deſpair. 

«« Frenchmen attack'd, already are ov'erthrown— 

«« Seek then your ſafety from yourſelves alone. 

* Yechiefs, who hear me, haſte where glory calls, 
„Know, ſoldiers, know, your leaders are your walls. 40 


He ſpoke—amaz'd the Leaguers heard each found, 
And turn'd their eyes in filence to the ground. 

He bluſh'd with ſhame, and in each leader's face 
Read their refuſal, and his own diſgrace. 

Ve will not follow then, ye heroes tame, 45 
«© Nor wiſh I baſely to ſurvive the ſhame ; 

«© Well—fhrink at dangers ftill—fo ſhall not I— 
Alone I go—to conquer or to die.“ 3 8 


He faid ; and from the city gate in martial pride 
Boldly advanc'd with firm impetuous ſtride. 56 
Before his ſteps the ſhrill-tongu'd herald went, 

To hurl dehance at each warrior's tent. 

E'en to the king's abode the marſhal came, 

And challeng'd combat in the hero's name. Y 
« Ve 
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« Yedaring ſons of glory, loud he cried, 

No be valour with your fortune tried, 
« Aumale in fingle combat waits you here, 
« By me he calls to arms ;—ſtand forth, appear.” 


The valiant chiefs the deſperate challenge heard, 
heir zeal rekindling at haughty word, 60 
Each warrior ſtern impatient for the fray, 

Hop'd the king's voice, and hail'd the glorious day. 
'ourage in all had form'd 5 right. 

urenne alone found favour in his fight. - 


« Go, faid the prince, chaſtiſe the daring foe, 65 

France to thy hands ſhall all her glory owe ; 

Remember, ſoldier, tis a glorious cauſe, 

Thy own, thy king's, thy country and thy laws: 
Pl arm thee for the fight—the monarch ſaid,” 

And from his girdle loos'd the ſhining blade. 70 

When thus Turenne—“ By this ſword I ſwear, 

Zy thee, my king, each ſubject's darling care, 

Thus nobly honour'd in my prince's voice, 

My ready zeal ſhall never ſhame thy choice.” 
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He ſpoke ; while manly valour fluſh'd his face, 75 
And his heart ſprung to meet the king's embrace ; 

id, Then to the field, impetuous as a fl 
Ruſh'd where Aumale the daring champion ſtood. 


To Paris walls ran all the Leaguer-bands, 
43 While round their king his faithful army ſtands. 80 
With ſtedfaſt eye, which anxious care reveaPd, 
Each fide beheld their champion take the field. 
While voice and geſture on each part unite 
To warm each hero for the dreadful fight. 


56 Meantime, a cloud the vaulted ſky deforms, 85 
Pregnant it ſeem'd with more than common ſtorms, 
While from it's womb of darkneſs, ſtrange to tell! 
Burſt forth in flames the monſtrous brood of hell. 
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There was hot zeal, which frantic leaps all bound;, 
And t policy dey her thouſand wounds, 


There artful policy fly, 

With heart of falſe with ſcowling eye ; 
There the mad dzmon too of battles 1 

All gods and drunk with human blood. 
Hither they haſte, and land on Paris“ walls, q; 
Aumale, their League, the cauſe, their intereſt call;, 


When lo! an angel from the azure ſky, 
The faithful ſervant of the God on high, 
Deſcended—round his head in ſplendor play 
Beams, that eclipſe the luſtre of the day. 100 
On wings of fire he ſhaped his cheerful flight, 
And mark'd his > vn Sake yr light. 
A raul bs _ hand ſuſtain 4 
Preſage 0 y days and peace regain” 

His other hand upheld a flaming ſword, 103 
And ſhook the terrors of th' eternal Lord; 
That ſword with which th' avenging angel arm'd, 
Smote the firſt-born—confounded and diſarm'd 
Aghaſt at once ſhrunk all the friends of hell, 

ile to the ground their pointleſs weapons fell. 11c 
And reſolution ficken'd all o'erthrown 
By ſome reſiſtleſs force from hands unknown. 
So Dagon worſhipp'd on Philiſtia's ſhore, 
Whoſe purple altars ran with human gore ; 
Before the ark with tott'ring ruin nods, 11; 
And the fall'n idol owns the God of Gods. 


Paris, the king, the army, heav'n and hell 
Witneſs the combat ;—at the trumpet's ſwell 
On to the field the ready warriors came, 
Conſcious of valour, and a thirſt for fame. 120 
Their hands, unus'd the cumbrous weight to weild, 
Diſdain'd to fight beneath the glitt'ring ſhield, 
The ſpecious armour of inglorious knight, 
Proof gainſt all blows, and dazzling to the fight ; 
They ſcorn'd th' equipment of ſuch coward dreſs, 12; 


Which, length'ning combat, made all danger — 
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In firm advanc'd each haughty lord, 

Man againſt man, and ſword * to ſword. 

« O0 of kings, the royal champion cried, 
judge thou my cauſe, and combat on my fide ; 130 
« Courage I vaunt not of, an idle name, c 

« When heav'nly juſtice bars the warrior's claim ; 

% Not from myſelf I dare the glorious fight, 

« My God ſhall arm me, who approves my right.” 
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To whom Aumale, in deeds of valour known135 
„ Be my reliance on this arm alone. 
„Our fate depends on us, the mind afraid 
% Prays to its God in vain for needful aid. 
« Calm in the heav'ns he views our equal fight, 
And ſmiling conqueſt the hero's right. 140 
„The God of wars is valour” —ſtern he cry'd, 
And with a look of fell contemptuous pride 
Gaz'd on his rival, whoſe firm modeſt mind 


| Spoke in his face, couragious and reſign'd. 


Now ſounds the trumpet, to the dubious fray 14; 
Ruſh the brave chiefs impatient of delay. 
Whate'er of ſkill, whate'er of ſtrength is known, 
By turns each daring champion _— his own. 
While all around the troops with anxious ſight, 
Half pleas'd, half frighted, view the deſpꝰ rate fight. 150 
The ruſhing ſwords caſt forth promiſcuous rays, 
Blinding the eye-ſight with their trembling blaze, 
As when the ſun athwart the filver ſtreams 
Darts his ſtrong light, and breaks in quiv'ring beams, 
The thronging crouds around with eyes intent 1 55 
Look on amaz d, and wait the dread event. 
Wich nervous ſtrength and fury uncontroul'd, 
Full of himſelf, and as a lion bold, 
Seems ſtern Aumale; the whiles his rival brave, 
Nor proud of ſtrength, nor paſſion's headlong ſlave, 160 
Collected in himſelf awaits his ſoe, 
Smiles at his rage, and wards each furious blow. 
In vain Aumale his utmoſt efforts tries, 
His arm no more its wonted flrength ſupplies, 
Vor. XX. N 
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While cool Turenne the combat's rage renews, 1658 
Attacks with vigour, and with ſkill purſues, 

Till proud Aumale finks baffled to * ground, 
And his hot blood flows reeking from the wound; 
The champion falls; hell echoes with deſpair, 
And dreadful ſounds afright the troubled air. 170 
League, thou art all overthrown, the prize is won, 
Bourbon, thou haſt it now—our reign is done.” 
The wretched people, with lamenting cries, 
Atteſt their grief, and rend the vaulted ſkies ; 
Aumale all weak, and ftretch'd upon the ſand, 
His glitt ring ſword falPn uſeleſs from his hand, 
Fainting, yet ſtrives freſh vigour to regain, 
And ſeems to threaten ſtill, tho? all in vain. 
Fain would he ſpeak, while deep-fetcht lab'ring breath 
Denies him utterance in the pangs of death. 180 
Shame's quick'ning ſenſe augments his furious air, 
And his red eyeballs flaſh extreme deſpair. 
He heaves, he ſinks, he ſtruggles, all in vain, 
His looſen'd limbs fall lifeleſs on the plain; 

To Paris walls he lifts his cloſing eye, | 185 
Then dies indignant with a deſp”rate ſigh. 
Mayenne, thou ſaw'ſt him die, and at each look, 
Thy trembling nerves with ſhudd' ring horrors ſhook, 
Then to thy mind thy own approaching fall 
Came full, and thou waſt conquer'd with Aumale. 190 
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The ſoldiers now to Paris” gates repair, 

And with flow ſteps their breathleſs hero bear. 

Entranc'd with woe, all filent, and amaz'd, 

Upon the bleeding corpſe the people gaz d, 

That 1 wound, that front with gore be- 
ſpread, 165 

That nu now fallen, and that unpropp'd head. f 

Thoſe eyes which e'en in death tremendous ſtare, 

While the fixt ſight caſt forth a livid glare, | 

They ſaw—compaſſion, ſhame, diſgrace, and fear, 

Choak'd up each cry, and dry'd the falling tear. 200 

"Twas ſolemn ſtillneſs all. When lo, a ſound, 

Which tcem'd with horror, pierc'd the-welkin round. 

* For 
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For now th' aſſailants with tumultuous cries | 

Demand th' attack, and hope the promis'd prize. 

Mean-time the king, whom milder thoughts en- 
d their high tranſports, and ae 

Calm” eir „an , | 

*ubborn howe'er, and adverſe <6 will, 

Howe' er ungrateful, twas his country ſtill; 

Hated by ſubjects whom he wiſh'd to fave, 

The mercies they deny'd his virtue gave ; 210 

pleas'd if his bounty could their crimes efface, 

And force the wretched to 4 of grace. 

All deſpꝰ rate means he ſnudder d to employ, 

He ſought to conquer Paris, not deſtroy, 

Famine perhaps, and lengthen'd ſcenes of woe, 215 

Might bend to law a proud miſtaken foe ; 

Brought up in plenty, with abundance fed, 

Tocaſe and all the train of pleaſures bred ; 

His le, preſt by want's impulſive ſting, 

Might Rel for mercy from their patriot king. 220 


Rebellion's ſons, whom vengeance fain would ſpare, 
Miſtook for weakneſs _ pious care. 
His valour all forgot, in ſtubborn pride 
They brav'd their maſter, and the king defy'd. 


But when no more along the filver Seine 225 
The freighted veſſels bear the golden grain, 
When deſp'rate famine with her meagre train 
With death her conſort ſpreads her baneful reign, 
In vain the wretch ſends forth his piteous cries, 
Looks up in vain for food and —— dies. 230 
The rich no more preſerve their waſting health, 
But E with hunger in the midſt of wealth. 
No found of joy th' afflicted city knows, 
No ſound, but ſuch as witneſs'd direful woes. 
No more, their heads with feſtive chaplets crow nd, 235 
In longs of joy they {end the goblet round. 
No wines proven exceſs, no ſav'ry meats 
Quicken the jaded appetite. Thro' the lone ſtreets, 
Lmaciate, pale, with dead, dull, haſtly glare 
wander victims of the fiend Deſpair. 
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The weak old man worn out with hunger's rage 


Sees his child periſh in his cradled age; 
Here drops a family entire, and there 
Groveling in duſt, and worn with meagre care, 
The haggar'd wretches in life's lateſt tage 
Fight for an offal with relentleſs rage. 

Fain would the living prey upon the dead, 
While the dry bones are kneaded into bread. 
What will not mis'ry do ? This curſt repaſt 
Promotes the work of death, and proves their laſt. 2;0 
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Mean time the prieſts, thoſe rev rend ſons of pray t, 
Who preach up faſting which they never ſhare, 
Bat:en'd in plenty, deaf to hunger's cries, 

Which from. their bounty met no wiſh'd ſupplies : 
Yet went they forth with true fanatic zeal 255 
To preach thoſe virtues, which theycould not feel. 
To the poor wretch, death hanging on his eyes, 
Their lib'ral hand would ope the friendly ſkies ; 
To ſome they talk'd of vengeance ſent from God, 
And Henry puniſh'd with tb Almighty's rod; 260 
Of Paris 2. d by heav'n's immediate love, 

And manna dropping from the clouds above; 
O'eraw'd by power, by artful prieſts deceiv'd, 

The croud obſequious what they taught believ'd ; 
Submiſiive, half content, reſign'd their breath, 16; 
Nay, happy too, they 22 their death. 


With foreign troops, to ſwell affliction's tide 
The famiſh'd city Twarm'd on every fide ; 
Their breaſts, where pity never learn'd to glow, 
Luſted for rapine, and rejoic'd in woe. 276 
Theſe came from haughty Belgia's plains, and thoſe 
Helvetia's monſters, hireling Fiends or foes. 
To mercy deaf, on mis'ry's ſons they preſs 
And ſnatch the little from extreme Ares 
Not for the ſoldier's plunder, hidden ſtore, 275 
And heap'd up riches, uſeful now no more ; 
Not urg'd by Ju, and lured by beauty's charms, 
To force the virgin from her mother's arms ; 
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Their murd'rous torments rag'd for food conceal'd, 
Supports laid up, and pittance unreveal'd. 236 


A woman — God ! muſt faithful memory tell 

A deed, which bears the horrid ſtamp of hell 

Their flinty hearts, which never felt remorſe, 

Robb'd of her little all with brutal force. 

One tender infant left, her late fond care, 285 

The frantic mother ey'd with fell — 

Then furious, all at once, with murd'rous blade 

Ruſh'd where the dear devoted offspring lay'd ; 

The ſmiling babe 2 — its — onus j 

's helpleſs age, ſweet looks, uileleſs charms, 290 

Spoke 3 — to her, whalit Tay burns 

With madd'ning rage, remorſe, and love by turns. 

Fain would ſhe As ae turn, and ftrives to ſhun 

The wretched deed, which famine wiſhes done. 

Thrice did ſhe rear the ſword, and all diſmay d 295 

Thrice did ſhe trembling drop the bloodleſs blade. 

Till furious grown in hollow voice ſhe cries 

« Curs'd be the fruitful bed, and nuptial ties, 

« And thou unhappy offspring of my womb, 

Brought into being to receive thy doom, 300 

Didſt thou accept this idol boon of life 

To die by famine, or theſe tyrants ftrife ? 

Sh ul d'ſt chou eſcape their unrelenting rage 

Will pinching hunger ſpare thy ſofter age? 

„Then wherefore ſhould'ſt thou live? to weep in 
vain | 305 

A wretched wand” rer o'er thy t ſlain. 

© No, die with me, e'er keen reflection knows 

With bitter anguiſh to augment thy woes. 

+ Give me — thou ſhalt — nor wait the formal grave, 


* Give back the blood thy helpleſs mother gave. 310 


„ I will entomb thee, and the world ſhall fee 
A deiperate crime unheard of yet in me.” 
She ſaid, and frantic with extreme deſpair 
Plung'd the keen poniard in her darling heir. 
| I 3 Hither 
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Hither by hunger drawn the ruffians ſped, 
Whilſt yet the mother on her infant fed. 
Their eyes a_ eager joy the place ny 
Like ſavage — Ar on their 
With 3 Ein ſcan the man on "ag er, 
Then ruſh in rage, and burſt the jarring door. 320 


31; 


When, dreadful ſight ! a form with horror wild, 

That ſeem' d a woman o'er a murder'd child, 
Set all aghaſt, and in his reeking blood 
Bath'd her fell hands, and fou Re a preſent food. 
Ves, cried the wretch, the bloody deed is done, 32; 
Look there, inhuman monſters — 'tis my ſon. 
Theſe hands had never worn this — hue, 
Nor this dear offspring e but for you. 
Now, rufflans, now wi tranſport ſtrike, 

Feed on the mother and the 122 alike. 330 
Why heaves your breſt with ſuch unuſual awe ? 
Have I alone offended nature's law ? 
Why ſtare you all on me ? ſuch horrid food 
Befits ye beſt, ye luſtful ſons of blood.” 


Furious ſhe ſpoke, and ſtaring, deſp'rate wild, 33; 
Plung'd home the fword, and ied upon her child. 
The ul fight all pow'r of ſpeech controuls, 

And harrows up even t * ſe barbarian ſouls. 

In dire amaze they caſt their eyes around, 

And fear an angry God in ev'ry found ; 349 
While the * e cĩty, at the ſcene diſmay'd, 

Call'd loud for death, the wretches laſt kind aid. 
E'en to the king the dreadful rumour ran, 

His bowels yearn'd— he felt himſelf a man. 

At each recital tender paſſions roſe, 345 
And tearful mercy wept a nation's woes. 


O God, he cried, to whom my thoughts are bare, 
Who knoweſt all I can, and all I dare, 
To thee I lift theſe hands unſtain'd with blood, 
Thou know'ft I war not *gainſt my country's good. 3 1 
0 
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To me impute not nor their crimes nor woes, 
Let Mayenne ſay, from whence the ruin flows. 
For all theſe ills, let him advance the plea, 
Which tyrants only uſe, neceſſity; 

To be thy country's foe, Mayenne, be thine, 
To be its father, be that duty mine. 

Lam their father, and would wiſh to ſpare 
Rebellious children with a. father's care. 

Should my compaſſion then but madly arm. 

A deſperate rebel to extend his harm ? 

Or muſt I loſe my regal crown to ſhew 
Indulgent mercy on a ſubject foe ? 

Yes—let him live, and if ſuch mercy colt 
Sodear a price as all my kingdoms loſt, 

Let this memorial dignity my grave, 365 
To rule o'er foes I ſought not, but to fave. 


He ſaid, and bad the ſtorms of vengeance ceaſe, 
And huſh'd the tumults with returning peace. 
Paris again her cheerful accents heard, | 
And willing troops obey'd their Henry's word. 370 
Now on the walls the throng impetuous ſwarms, 
And all around, pale, trembling, waſted forms, 
Stalk like the ghoſts, which from the ſhades of night, 
Compell'd by magic force, reviſit light, 
When potent magi with enchantments fell 375 
Invoke the pow'rs below, and ſtartle hell. 
What admiration ſwell'd each happy breaſt 
To find a guardian in their foe profeſt ! 
By their own chiefs deſerted and betray'd, 
An adverſe army lent a willing aid. 380 
Theſe pikes, which late dealt ſlaughter all around, 
With deſperate force no longer rear d to wound, 
Now kindly rais'd to ſecond Henry's care, 
On their ſtain'd points the cheering nurture bear. | 
Are theſe, aid th the monſters of mankind ? 38; 
Are theſe the workings of a tyrant mind? 
This the proud king, fad outcaſt of his God, 
His paſſions eaſy ſlave, and people's rod? 

1 4 «6 No 
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No, tis the image of that pow'r above, 

VM bo acts with juſtice, and delights in love; 
He t iumphs, yet forgives, nor ſeeks to ſhew 
** Revenge's malice on a conquer'd foe. 

** Nay more, he comforts, and with royal grace 
** Extends aſſiſtance to a rebel race. | | 
*« Be Diſcord baniſhed from this glorious hour, 395 
** And our blood flow but to cement his pow'r ; 
And ſteady zeal, no longer faction's ſlave, 

For him employ that life, he wiſh'd to fave.” 
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Such was the language Paris“ ſons expreſt, 
While ſoft emotions fill'd each — dena. 400 
But who, alas! can ſtrong aſſurance round 
On ſickly friendſhip, which exhales in ſound ? 

What hopes from ſuch a race ſo light and vain, 

Who only idly riſe to fall again ? 

For now the prieſts, whoſe curſt deſigning arts 405 
Had rais'd the flames of diſcord in their hearts, 
Flock'd round the people—O ye ſons of ſhame, 

„ Cowards in war, and chriſtians but in name, 

«. Ist thus your weakneſs from your God would fly, 
Think on the martyrs and reſolve to die; 510 
Think on the paths their holy army trod, 

«© Nor, for preſerving life, offend your God, 
Think of the crown religion's — to bring, 
Nor wait for pardon from a tyrant king. 

«© Fain would he lead your ſteady faith aſtray, 415 
And warp your conſcience to his dang'rous way. 
Wich zeal defend religion's holy laws, | 

Death has no terrors in a chriſtian cauſe.” 


So f vengeful, and with purpoſe dire 
Blacks the Ling till fell rebellich's fire 420 
Flam'd out afreſh, and full of deſperate ſtriſe 
They ſcorn to own the debt of forfeit life. 

Midſt all theſe clamours Henry's virtue known 
Pierc'd thro” the ſkies to God's eternal throne. 
Louis, from whom the Bourbon race begun, 425 
Saw now the roll of time completely done, _ 
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When his ſon's error ſhould be purg'd away, 

And pure religion beam her certain ray. 

Then from his breaft fled all the train of fears, 

And faith eftabliſh'd dried up all his tears. 

Then ſoothing hope, and fond al love, 432 
Prov'd his ſure guides to heavnly paths above. 


Before all time, in pure efulgence bright, 
The God of Gods had plac'd his throne of light; 
Heav'n is beneath his ; pow'r, wiſdom, love, 433 
Compoſe his efſence ; while the ſaints above, 
Triumphant hoſts, unfading joys, 
Which neither grief diſturbs, nor time de 
He ſpeaks, the earth is chang'd, and frail mankind, 
The ſport of error, and in councils blind, 440 
Events perceiv'd, but cauſes undeſcried, 
Accuſe God's wiſdom in their ſelfiſh pride. 
Such were the Goths of old, and 'rous Huns 
n num'rous Turk, and Afric's —_ ſons. 

nations have their mighty tyrant, 

Riſe in their turns, and Halten to their fall. — 
Yet not for ever tyrants ſway their lands 
Oft falls the ſceptre in more favour'd hands, 
And heav'n's vice-regents, in their actions known, 
Difpenſe God's favour's from a royal throne. 450 


Now Louis, fire-of Bourbon's glorious race, 
In plaintive words addreſs d the throne of 
Lord of the world, if from the azure fkies 
Thou look*ſt on mortals with confid'ring eyes, 
See how rebellion's hateful treaſon ſtains 455 © 
The gen'rous ſons on fam'd Lutetia's plains. 
If. all unmindful of a ſubje&'s awe, 
They ſpurn their king, nor heed the royal law, 
er thy faith their ardent boſoms feel, 
* Aa& obedience ſprings from holy zeal. - 460 
old the kiog, of try'd illuſtrious worth, 

"The terror, love, example of the earth, 
With fo much virtues could'ſ thou form his mind, 
To leave him pathleſs, and in errors blind? 
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Muſt thy moſt perfect work all bliſs, 

And only Henry thank his amiſs ? my 
Let him miſtaken notions ſhun, 

Give France a maſter and the church a ſon. 

The ready ſubjects to their monarch bring, 

And to his ſubjeQts true reſtore the king. 470 
So in thy praiſe may all our hearts unite, 

And a whole city worſhip God a-right. 


His humble pray'rs th' eternal maker heard, 
And ſpoke aſſent ; earth trembled at his word : 
The Leaguers ſtood amaz'd, and Henry's breaſt 475 
Glow'd with that faith, which God himſelf impreft. 
When from her manſion, near th' eternal throne, 
Truth, dear to mortals, tho” ſometimes unknown, 
Deſcends, a veil of clouds, with ample ſhade 
Conceal'd from mortal ken the lovely maid, 480 
Till by degrees, as at th“ approach of day 
The ſhadowy miſt melts all diſſolv'd away: 
Full to the fight now all the goddeſs ſhone, 
Clear as heav'n's light, and cheerful as the ſun. 


Henry, whoſe boſom from his early youth 485 
Had felt the longing of eternal truth, 

With faith IC and pure religion glows, 

Which baffles man, and reaſon darkly knows ; 

With will convinc'd reveres the holy ta 

Which always one, howe'er diſpers d and free; 490 
Beneath one chief adores in every place, 

In all her happy ſaints, God's wond”rous grace. 
Chriſt, for our fins who ſhed his pureſt blood, 

Now, for his choſen flock, the living food, 

To the king's ſelf who bows with 3 dread, 495 
Shews his true in the hallow'd bread ; . 
The monarch, deep impreſt with holy awe, 

Adores the wonders of the ſacred law. 


Now ſainted Louis, at the Lord's command, 
The peaceful olive waving in his hand, 3500 
Came down from heav'n ; a ready guide to bring 
To Paris“ op'ning walls their convert king. 


In 
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In God's own name, by whom all monarchs reign, 
He enter'd Paris; while the uer train 
Bow ſubmiſſive, cen the meddling prieſts 
Are dumb, and all around with jocund feaſts 

And cries of joy the vaulted heav'ns ring, 

And hail at once a conqu' rer, father, king. 
Henceforth all nations own'd his ſtate, 
Too ſoon determined, as too late. 510 
The Auſtrian trembled ; and by Rome approv'd, 

In Henry's virtues was his Rome belov'd. 

Diſcord was exil'd from Lutetia's ſhore, 

And Mayenne brave, a rebel now no more, 

Himſelf, his ince, in ſubjeftion brings, 215 
The beſt of ſubjects to the beſt of kings. 
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May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 


HAD not the preſumption to dedicate the firſt eſ- 

ſay of the following work to you, apprehenſive that 
[ ioht thereby offend the delicacy of the moſt mo- 
deſt of conquerors ; but your Majeſty ſhould confider, 
that this is not a panegyric ; it is in part a faithful 
picture of the moſt glorious battle that ever was fought 
lince that of Bowvines, It contains the ſentiments of 
France, though but weakly expreſſed ; it is a poem 
| without exaggeration, and confiſts of important truths, 
without any mixture either of fiction or flattery. 
Your Majeſty's name will tranſmit this weak ſketch 
to poſterity as an authentic monument of ſo many 
glorious actions performed in your preſence, and in 
imitation of your great example. 


Vouchſafe then, royal Sir, to add to the favour of 
permitting this addreſs, that of acceptin pro- 
5 ſubjeds, but the 


found re 


of the leaſt of your 
warmeſt of your admi 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


J IS well known to the public, that this work, 
compoſed at firſt with all the rapidity of zeal, 
was conſiderably increaſed in every ſubſequent edition. 
All the different circumſtances of the victory at Fen- 
tenoy, which were from day to day heard of at Paris, 
deſerved to be particularly celebrated ; and what was 
at firſt only a , conſiſting of about a hundred 
lines, 18 now led into a work, which contains 
above three hundred and forty ; but care has been 
taken to preſerve it in the ſame order, which confifts 
in the prelude, the action, and the concluſion. This 
order been even put in a ſtill clearer light, by 
giving in this edition a deſcription of the ſeveral na- 
tions of which the enemy's army was compoſed, and 
ſpecifying their three different attacks. 


The nations, over which Lewis the fourteenth tri- 
— — are here painted in their true colours; but 
nothing injurious 15 ſaid of them: for example; where 
it is {aid of the Dutch, that they formerly ſhook off. 
the yoke of cruel Auſtria, the obvious meaning of the 
words is, the yoke. of Auſtria then cruel to them ; for 
Auftria is now by no means cruel to the States Ge- 
neral ; and the queen of Hungary, who adds fo much 
to the glory of the houſe 22 is not i tof 
the profound reſpe that the French bear to her perſon. 
and virtues, at ſame time that they are obliged to 
light againſt her, 


Where it is ſaid in ſpeaking of the Enghiþs, frrocity 
ne 


Cin) 
reader in notes to all the different editions, that th. 10 
reproach of ferocity falls upon the ſoldiers alone. ® 


Certain it is, that when the Engliþ troops filed off © 
from Fonteney, many ſoldiers of that nation cried ou, 2 
no quarter, "Tis likewiſe known, that when M. 4 
Sechelles ſeconded the king's intentions with extraordi. 
nary foreſight, and cauſed as much care to be taken of 
the — priſoners of the enemy as of our own 
men, ſome of the Eng/iþ foot were guilty of out. 

againſt our ſoldiers when in the waggons, which 
carried off the wounded both of the vanquiſhed and 
victorious y. Officers, who have pretty nearly 
the ſame education all over Eurepe, have the fame ge. 
neroſity of diſpoſition ; but there are countries, where 
the common people, free from reſtraint, are more 
fierce and brutal than elſewhere. 'The author has not, 
for that reaſon, been more ſparing in his praiſes of the 
valour and conduct of that nation; and he has taken 
icular care never to mention the duke of Cumber- 

4, without beſtowing upon him thoſe eulogiums, 
which his qualities exact from all the world. 


WM ALL ST WW 


Some foreigners have endeavoured to perſuade the 
public, that the celebrated Addi/on, in his _m= upon 
the c mpaign of Hockftet, has ſpoken more honourably 
of the kings houſhold troops, than the author of the 
poem upon the battle of Fontenoy. The author, in- 
duced by this reproach, conſulted Mr. Addi/on*; poem 
at the king's library, and was very much ſurpriſed to 
find a great deal more abuſe than praiſe in it. The 
paſſage begins about the three hundredth line. There 
is no occaſion either for citing or —— it; the 
king's houſhold troops have ſufficiently refuted it by con- 
quering. The author does not mean to deny fo great a 
poet, and ſo diſcerning a philoſopher as Mr. Addi/or, 

is due praiſe; but Fe would have behaved in a 
manner more worthy of the name of poet and phi- 
loſopher, if he ſpoken with more caution of 
crowned heads, which even an enemy ſhould reſpec ; 
and if he had reflected, that the praiſes beſtowed by 


victors 


(w) 
victors upon the vanquiſhed add a new laurel to the 
former, there is ſome reaſon to think, that when Mr, 
Addiſon was made ſecre of ſtate, the miniſter re- 
gretted the indecencies which had dropped from the 
author. 


If the Eagliſb poem overflows with gall, this on the 
other —— nothing but — The 
author's intention was to inſpire benevolent ſenti- 
ments, whilſt he celebrated a battle. Periſh the 
wretch, who can take delight in nothing but in pic- 
tures of deſtruction and repreſentations of human mi- 


ſery. 


The le of Europe have principles of humanity, 
which foe to be found in the wr quarters of — 
world; they are better united with each other; the 
have certain laws, which are common to them all; 
their royal families are related; the inhabitants of each 
kingdom travel amongſt their neighbours, and by that 
means keep up a reciprocal connexion with them. 
The European chriſtians are in this reſpect in the ſame 
ſtate with the antient Greeks; they are engaged in 
_—_— wars with each other; but, in the midſt of 
theſe diſſentions, they generally obſerve ſo much de- 
corum and politeneſs, that it often . happens, that a 
Frenchman, an Engliſhman, and a German meeting, 
ſeem to be natives of the fame city. True it is, that 
the Lacedemonians and T hebans were leſs poliſhed than 
the people of Athens; but the ſeveral different nations 
of Greece looked upon each other as allies, who never 
waged war but with a view to the re-eftabliſhment of 
peace; and they ſeldom inſulted enemies, who were 
to become their friends in a few years. It is upon 
this principle the author has endeavoured to make this 


work a monument of the French monarch's glory, not 

of the ſhame of the nations over which he triumphed. 

He would be cancerned, could he be juſtly charged 

with having wrote againſt them with as much bitter- 

neſs, as is to be met with in ſome of the in vectives, 

which Frenchmen have written againſt a poem —_ 
| 8 
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_ by one of their countrymen; but the jealouiy 
tween author and author is much ſtronger than that 
between nation and nation. 


It is faid of the Swift, that they are our antien! 
friends and fellow citizens, becauſe they have been 
ſo theſe two hundred and fifty years paſt. It is ſaid of 
the foreigners that ſerve in our armies, that they fol- | 
lowed the example ſet them by the king's houſhold 
troops and by our other forces; becauſe tis in effect 
the part of the nation. that fights ſor its prince to ſet 
the example, and a more noble example was never (ct 
before. That the French excel all other nations in va- 
lour and politenefs can never be denied. A certain 


author has had the impudence to aſſert, that the fol- 
lowing verſe, 


Je vois cet etranger qu'on croit ne parmi nous, 


was meant as a compliment to a general born in Sax- 
ony for having the air of a Frenchman. Air and de- 
portment are here entirely out of the queſtion : any 
man of common diſcernment will plainly perceive, 
that the meaning of the verſe is, that this general's 


attachment to the king was as great, as if he had 
been born his jubject. | 


This criticiſm is much of a piece with that of a 
certain perſon, who advanced, that it was not proper 
to ſay of the ſame general, that he was dangerouſly 
ill, when in effect his courage made him forget the ſad 
ſituation to which he was reduced, and —— him to 


triumph at once over the weakneſs of his body and 
the enemies of his king. 


Decency admits of no other anſwer to thoſe, who 
have ſo notoriouſly violated its laws. 


The author's ſole view was to recite faithfully what- 
ever came to his knowledge, .and his only regret 7 


(vi) 

the-not having it in his power to celebrate all the glo- 
rious Aion: be has ſince heard of, conſined as —— 
by want of time and the little extent of his work ; it 
was not in his power to ſay every thing, but all that he 
has ſaid is true: adulation would have diſgraced a 
work, whoſe baſis is the glory of the nation. He was 
ſo entirely engroſſed by the pleaſure of telling the 
truth, that he did not think of ſending his work to 


the great perſonages celebrated in it, till it had gone 


All who arenamed therein had not equal ni- 
ties of ſignalizing themſelves. The colonel, who at the 
head of his regiment waited the order to advance, 
could not do as important ſervices as the heutenant- 

eral, who might have given the advice to attack 
Ns Engliſh forces with vigour, and who in conſe- 
quence thereof headed the king's houſhold 
againſt them. But if the great action of one 
ſerves to be related, the ardent courage of the other 
ſhould by no means be ed over in filence. One 
receives general praiſes for his valour, another is ce- 


lebrated for ſome particular ſervice; the wounds of 


ſome are commemorated, the tribute of grief is paid 
to the death of others. of 


In this manner the celebrated Monſ. Deppreanæ did 
jaſtice to the memory of thaſe, who had been con- 
cerned in paſſing the Rhine. He cites about twenty 
names ; there are in this poem above fixty, and the 
reader would find four times the number, did the na- 
ture of the work admit of it. 


It would be ſomething extraordinary, if, whilſt 
Hamer, Virgil, and Tae — deſcribed the wounds 
of a thoutand imaginary warriors, a modern poet 
ſhould not be allowed the privilege of celebrating thoſe 
of real heroes, who laviſhed their blood for their king 
and country, amongſt whom there were ſeveral whom 
he had the honour of knowing, and whole loſs he fin- 
cerely regrets. 


The 
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The ſcrupulous attention given to this edition ſhould 
vouch for the ſeveral facts related in the poem. There 
is not one but what ſhould be dear to the nation, and 
to the ſeveral families intereſted in them. Indeed, who 
can avoid been ſenſibly affected in reading the name 
of a ſon, a brother, a dear telation, or a friend, 
killed, wounded, or riſking his life in a battle which 
will be for ever famous; who, I ſay, can avoid being 
affected at reading ſuch a name in a poem, which, 
weak as it is, has — more than once honoured by 
the peruſal of our monarch, and which his majeſty 
permitted to be dedicated to him, only becauſe he 
overlooked his own eulogium, in conſideration of that 


of the officers, who fought and conquered under his 
command. 


The author's work ſhould rather be looked upon as 
the produQtion of a citizen than of a poet. He 
did not think it neceſſary to adorn this poem with fic- 
tion, eſpecially during the firſt eagerneſs of the pub- 
lic, when the whole attention of Europe was engaged 
by intereſting narratives of that victory — with 
ſo much blood. 


Fiction may embelliſh a ſubject in itſelf leſs great, 
leſs intereſting, or placed at ſuch a diſtance as to cauſe 
leſs agitation in the mind. "Twas three months after 
the action that 2 amuſed himſelf by deſcribing 
the paſſage over the Rhine; and that action, brilliant 
as it was, is not to be compared either for importance 
or danger to a pitched battle gained over an enemy 
ſkilled in the art of war, intrepid and ſuperior in num- 
ber, by a king, who, with his ſon, ſtood expoſed dur- 
ing four hours to the fire of the artillery, 


The author did not take the liberty of inſerting in 
his poem ſome of thoſe fiftions, too great a number of 
which would only weaken the ſubject, and render it 
leſs ſtriking and auimated, till after he had indulged all 
the firſt emotions of zeal, and exerted himſelf to the 


utmoſt 
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atmoſt to praiſe thoſe, who had faithfully ſerved their 
country upon this important occaſion ; and in this pre- 
ace he has ſaid nothing in proſe, but what Mr. Addi/on 
himſelf has faid in verſe in his celebrated poem upon 
the campaign of Hockftet. It is by no means difficult 
to repreſent Yenus, two thouſand years after the war of 
Troy, beſtowing upon her ſon /Zneas arms fo by 
Vulcan, which were to render that hero invulnerable. 
It is equally eaſy to paint a deity prefenting him with 
the ſword, which he was to plunge into the breaſt of 
his enemy. The counſel of the may be aſſembled, 
and all hell let looſe ; Alecto may pour her poiſon into 
the hearts of men, and intoxicate their minds with 
frenzy ; but neither the taſte of the age, the ſubject 
of the poem which is a recent event, or the narrow 
limits to which it is confined, admit of thoſe pictu- 
reſque ies, which are now worn thread-bare by 
1 world ſhould excuſe a citizen, deeply 
ö with his ſubject, for giving more ſcope to the 
emotions of his heart than the ſallies of his imagina- 
tion ; and the author acknowledges, that he felt more 
in writing theſe lines, 
Tu meurs, jeune Craon; que le ciel moins ſevere 
Veille ſur les deſtins de ton genereux frere | 


than if he had called up the Furies to deprive ſome 
youthful warrior of life. ; 


% 


Divine agents are neceſſary in an epic poem, eſpe- 
cially Gs the heroes of fabulous ages are intro- 
duced, But here it is the true Jupiter, the trae Mars, 
a king intrepid in the midſt of danger, and who ven- 
tures in life for ſubjects of whom he is the father. 
Tis he, tis his ſon, tis thoſe who conquered under 
his auſpices, that the poet intended, and that it was 
his duty, to repreſent. Add to this, that the few, 
who have a competent knowledge of our , are 
well aware, that it is much eater to make heaven, 
earth and hell en in a battle, than to diſtinguiſh, 
by juſt and ſentidle images, carbineers who carry 


ſcrew'd 


( ix ) 
Tcrow'd fuzils ; adiers ; dragoons, who fight bo 
on foot and — ; to mention retrenchmen 
raiſed in a hurry ; an _ that advances in a batt. 


lion ; and in a word to ſpeak in verſe of things, which 
have hitherto acer died rokem of except in proſe. 


This was the ion of. Mr. Addiſon, at once an 
ingenious poet and a judicious critic. In the poen 
N. he has — the campaign of 

4/tet, he has uſed much leſs fiction than has been 
admitted the author 2 the battle of 

e was not i 


Font t the duke af 
band prince 1 = 1 been but 


Mari 
little p to ſee ns only the great action 
ie yo pts ol —— — 


that the exploits of antiquity 2 be hei htened by 
invention ; wag that 1 —.— moderns run — 


riſk of being weakened by infpid allegories ; he took 
a much wiſer courſe, he intereſted Farepe in hi 
action. 


Theſe ſhort poems of three or four hundred line: 
upon the affairs of the preſent age, reſemble a tragedy 
ia one reſpect; the ground-work of them ſhould be of 
itſelf intereſting, and foreign ornaments are almoſ 


always ſuperfluous. 


It e the different corps 
that en „ their arms, t 2 and the * 
where attacked the enemy; relate that the Exgliſ 
batalion penetrated to our ranks, and ſhew how it 
was routed and broken by the king's houſhold troops, 
the carbineers, the gens d'arms, the Norman regi- 

ment, the Vi brigade, &c. Had not the author 
entered into a circumſtantial detail of theſe particu- 
lars, in which ſo much heroiſm was diſplayed, the 
battle of Fonteney would be in nothing diſtinguithe! 
from that of Telbiac. Monſ. Deſpreaux, in his poem 
upon the paſſage of the Rhine, has the following 


lines: 
R awe! 


— » 
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Nevel les ſuit de pres; ſous ce chief redoute. 
Marche de cui Peſcadron indompte. 


Next Revel follows, under whoſe command 
Marches of cuĩraſſiers a hardy band. 


The author of the following poem has given a pic- 
tureſque deſcription of the carbineers, inſtead of call- 
ing = by their name, which is more unharmonious 
than that of cuiraſſiers. It was thought more adviſe- 
able to characteriſe the ſeveral provinces of the ge- 
neral officers, than to give in verſe the names of ſuch 
of that liſt as were killed. 


The author has, however, thought proper to call 
the king's houſhold troops by that name, rather than 
make uſe of any other term : this name houſhold 
troops, which comprizes ſo many invincible bodies, 
contains an idea ſufficiently „without the addi. 
tion of any other figure. - Addiſon himſelf has 
given them no other name. 'The rapidity of the ac- 
tion furniſhes another reaſon for uſing this term. 


Vous peuple de heros dont la foule vavance, a 
Louis, ſon fils, Vetat, I Europe eſt en vos mains. 
Maiſon du roy, marchez, &c. 


The addition of another ſyllable would have rendered 


It rA not to deviate a moment from 
the gravity of ſubject. Defpreaux indeed, writ- 
ing of the paſſage over the Rhine, pretty nearly in 
the ſtyle of his epiſtles, has mixed the facetious with 
the ic; for immediately after the following 


Un deni * u' Enguien & Conde ſont paſſez; 
Condẽ dont nom Nie tomber les — 
Vor. XX. K Force 
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Force les eſcadrons et gagne les Botailles, 
Enguien, de fon Hymen, le ſeul & digne fruit, &c. 


That Enguien and Condi now are paſt, 
The buſy goddeſs fame aloud declares ; 

Conde. whoſe force o'erturns walls built to laſt, 
Whoſe uprais'd arm all adverſe power o'erbears. 
Enguien, the worthy ſon of ſuch a fre. 


He proceeds thus : 


Bientot—mais V urts, oppoſe a Pardeur que m'anime, 
Finiſſons; il eſt tems; auſk bien ſi la rime 


Alloit, mal a pro m'engager dans Arnheim, 
Jen'en ſai, pour boetie, de porte qu Hildeſheim. 


Soon — but Murts quenches my poetic fire. 
Our ſong let's finiſh, let's finiſh in good time, 


For if *. y wicked rhyme 
lead the roving muſe to Arubeim, 
She could not paſs — by Hildeſheim. 


Thoſe, who have wiſhed, that the author, in his 
narrative poem upon the battle of Fontenoy, had 
adopted ſome ſtrokes of this familiar ſtyle of Boilear, 
ſeem not to have ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed times and 
places, nor to have duly weighed the difference be- 
tween an epiſtle and a work of a more ſerious and 


ſevere ſort. What is graceful in the epiſtolary way, 
might be quite the reverſe in the heroic. 


It would be improper to ſay any thing farther upon 
y art and taſte in writing at the head of : work which 


turns upon the moſt important intereſts, and which 
mould fill the mind entirely with the ideas of the glory 
of our king and the happineſs of our country. 
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BATTLE or FONTENOY, 


HAT ! could the bard, whoſe fam'd fatiric 
lays 

Have gain'd a wreath of never-fadin . 

His 4x inſpir'd by ee 

Paint delug'd o'er with blood the banks of Rhine; 

Sing how her billows, ſtruck with horror, fled, 

Whilſt her defenders round by thouſands bled ; 

How even her god was ſeiz'd with dire diſmay, 

And to our conquering anceſtors gore 

And when your king, 12 fields wi — dy'd, 

Sees inſtant "rac fly round on every fide ; 

And from proud Tournay, where with ceaſeleſs roar, 


His engines urg the fi before, - 
Retires faſpendin the he belege rage, 


„ impatien De 
Wzilſt his great ſon, by love of glory led 
For * kelds _ nuptial bed: 


Great 
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Great thro” his valour, happy thro” his care, 
Can you, my countrymen, to praiſe forbear ? 
Behold our monarch deathleſs glory gain, 
Where Fontenoy extends her ſpacious plain. 
Glory and virtue, powers divine attend ; 
You, who our monarch aid, and who defend ; 
Bellona, goddeſs of the dreadful fight, 
Minerva, who in wiſdom doſt delight : 
Thou, ruling paſſion of each gen'rous heart, 
Our countries love, your ſuccour now im : 
My labouring breaſt, oh! pow'rs divine inſpire, 
And fill the poet with a warrior's fire; 
Paint their great actions in a deathleſs 
Such as may live to ev'ry diſtant age: 
My ſoul on fancy's pinions wings her way, 
The adverſe hoſts — I ſurvey ; | 
Their bands I fee with mutual hate engage, 
I ſee the battle glow with tenfold rage ; 
I ſee the haughty Saxon there advance, 
* Maurice amongſt us deem'd a fon of France ; 
Hov'ring upon the brink of endleſs night, 
His ſoul was juſt prepar'd to take its flight; 
But he delay'd, he ſtopp'd its flying wing, 
He could not unaſſiſted leave the king: 
One fingle day to live was his defire, 
Contented after conqueſt to expire. 
itious heav'n, watch o'er the hero's fate, 
or Lewis“ ſake and ours prolong his date. 
The French forſaking, + Harcourt joins our hoſt, 
Each danger is foreſeen, aflign'd each poſt ; 
Attach'd to his country and the throne, 
1 Noailles, the good of France regards alone. 
The mighty D'eu ||, whoſe birth from Conde ſprings, 
D'eu, whoſe right arm the Gallic light'ning wings ; 
The 
The count de Saxe, marſhal of France, being dangerouſly 
in during the battle, was carried thro' the ranks in a litter, a9 
his weakneſs, and the pains he felt, rendered him unable to ride. 
When the king embraced” him after the victory, he expreſſed the 
ſame ſentiments that are aſcribed to him here. 


The duke of Hargourt had inveſted Tournay, 
1 A bl of F 1 
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* The chief, for youth remark'd, for valour more, 
Whoſe great exploits the Mayn e had ſeen before: 
Buffer and Luxemburgh 9 to yield, 
Depons, Bavaria, — to the 

The ftroke decifive at their poſts — 
Their men attend with ſanguine hope elate : 

+ Danoy, who ſtill with fortune favour found, 
Berenger for the Rhine's defence renow d; 
Chabanes, Colbert, and Gallerande advance, 
Du Chaila, all the hardy chiefs of France; 5 
Theſe, inthe ſilent horrour of the night, 

Wait with impatience for the promis'd fight. 
Already from the Eaft, the dawn — day 
Upon. the colours darts a feeble ray; 
Colours, which various diff rent nations bear, 
That threat' ning death wave proudly in theair. 
The Flemings ruPd by France in time of yore, 
Who then knew plenty which they know no more ; 


4 Dutch to whom the Indies homage pay, 
oagp and freedom rais'd to ſway, 
whe, * 'd by Auftria's laws ſevere, * 


whoſe yoke they could not bear; 
* 2 


To combat brave, and prompt t' obey command; 

The haughty Auſtrians of paſt greatneſs vain, 

And the fon glories of their Cæſar's reign : 

Chief the alpin piring nation, that with pride, 

Beholds her greatneſs ſwell on ev fide ; 

And of the Gallic glory jealous ſtill, 

Thinks Europe's 12 ſubject to her will. 

All theſe pour on us eager to en 

By hope ſeduc'd, by hatred fir'd to rage ; | 
K 3 The 


© —— 2. 5 

+ Monheur de Danoy was taken by his nurſe out of a heap of 
dead and dying men, at the battle of Malplaquet, two days after 
it was fought: this is a certain fact. The fame woman came 


with a paſſport, accompanied by a ſerjeant of the king's regiment, 
in which he was then an officer. 


$ The lieutenant- generals in their ſeveral departments. 
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The never-conquer'd genius of the ſtate 

Attends our monarch defies their hate ; 

Rous'd by the din of war the repair, 

From rivers, woods, and floods to fields of air ; 

Doubtful for whom their filver ſtream — 

And in whoſe fertile plains their harveſts grow 

Fortune diſplays a laurel wreath on high, 

And hov'ring near them wings the azure ſky 

Provok'd that, independent of her ſway, 

Valour alone ſhall win os glorious day. 

Cumberland, who the Allied hoſts commands, 

To firm array draws out his hardy bands ; 

Not where Scamander flow'd in many a round, 

Under thoſe walls in antient ſong renown'd, 

Did the great heroes of that famous age, 

Like with order in the field en 

— — - io, ſuch the . 

ruin plung” Carthaginian Z 

Skill, nal to their — 2 they — th 

Each to his rival's worth d ue homage 

Ruin and death in various forms appear 

But Lewis” dauntleſs boſom knows no nc tl 

2 their rude throats a hundred cannon gave 

| Looby then march'd forth the _ brave ; 

With and ſpeedy pace, in juſt arra 

Towards our ranks — their hoſti ay 3 

Before them terror a phantom dire, 

Onward they march, environ'd round with fire; 

Thus a thick cloud by winds is borne on high, 

Whence light'ning, thunder, and deſtruction fly. 

They come, thoſe rivals of our monarch's fame, 

— 1 their worth perhaps the ſame; 
ud of their exploits in times of yore, 

Ez” revenge whate'er the Valois bore. 

Wah direful ſhack the hoſts three times engage, 

Thrice change the ground, yet meet with equal rage, 

The French, whoſe fire their leader ftrove to rein, 

With art to proweſs join'd their poſts maintain; 

The cruel hand of death ſtrikes either ſide, | 

And conftant carnage ſwells the bloody tide. 
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By the ſword's edge, or by a leaden death, 
Chiefs, ſoldiers, officers, reſign their breath: 
— by one common fate * 

and in promiſcuous heaps expiring ie. 

Their parting groans tranſpierce the wounded air, 
And heaven's vengeance they implore by prayer. 
Grammont for valour, and for worth renown'd, 
Cover'd with wounds lies proſtrate on the ground 3 
Bleſt had he known e' er ſunk in endleſs night, 

That Lewis was victorious in the fight. 

What now avail his titles of command *, 

The warrior's truncheon which once grac'd his hand, 
Honours on which the great in vain preſume, 

With them forgotten in the filent tomb. 

+ Craon you fall, may heav'n, grown leſs ſevere, 
Make your brave brother's fate its chiefeſt care: 

Say much lov'd Longaunay t, what art can fave 
Such worth as thine from an untimely grave ? 

Thoſe ſons of Mars ||, who at their chiefs command, 
Darted like light'ning on the hoſtile band ; 

Stopt in their courſe impetuous, breathleſs fall, 

Their ſpeed o'ertaken by the murd'rous ball; 

As birds when ſhot in many an airy round, 

Deſcend and palpitate upon the ground. 

$ D*Avray is by a hoſtile ſabre ſlain, 
Daubeterre beholds upon th' enſanguin'd plain, 
Cloſe by his fide, his dauntleſs chiefs expire, 
Victims or ts the hoſtile ſword or fire; 


K 4 Warriors 


* He was upon the point of being created a marſhal of France. 
+ Nineteen officers belonging to the regiment of Hainault, were 


either killed or wounded, The prince de Beauv brother to 
Craon, afterwards ſerved ia Italy. * 


1 Monſieur de Longaunay, colonel of the new grenadiers, died 
of his wounds after the battle. 2 | 


General „ Meſirs, de Puiſigur, de Mezi | 
11 —_— Puiſigur, de Meziere, de St. 


The duke de Avray, colonel of the brown regiment. 
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Warriors, whom Chabrillant, with Brancus leads, 

How many Engliſh lain appeaſe your ſhades ? 

Mars, ſangui od, our thanks we pay, 

That Colbert's noble race eſcap'd that day: 

Ev'n war's fierce God in virtue takes delight, 

Since + Guerchy 'ſcapes uninjur'd from the fight . 

But thou, f brave Dache, what ſhall be thy fate; 

"Tis heav'n's to ſhorten, or protect our date. 

Hapleſs || Lutteaux, with wounds all cover'd o'er, 

Striving to cure thee, art but tortures more: 

You die in torments, while with ceaſeleſs pray'r, 

We importune the Gods your life to ſpare. 

How many virtues does the tomb devour ! 

How brilliant youth is nipt, een in its flower 

What tears our bloody laurels ſhould bedew ! 

Conqueſts fo dearly bought, how ſhould we rue ! 
valiant _— in —— 

Our happy lives new ures yield; 

79 9 49. horney 25 | 

To glut our fouls with ey'ry foft delight. 

This bliſs our ſov'reign p 'd at the head 

Of arm'd hoſts, for this our warriors bled : 

Upon their tombs let's ftrew each fragrant flow'r, 

Let's ſave their names from black oblivion's power ; 

You, who the thunder rolFd, who felt its rage, 

$ Thrice honour'd chief, live in our grateful page. 

Is there a man with heart unfeeling eurſt, 

Sparing to praiſe, and 2 to think the worſt, 

Who, Fed by ſordid jealouſy aftray, 

Can envy them the tribute which I pay ? 


„enen 


If 


M. de Croiſſy, with his two ſons and his nephew, M. Dupleſſis 
Chatillon, was ſightly wounded, 


All the officers of hi ent were obliged, by their 
* quit the field yn; thy wear! RW Os 


T M. Dache ('tis generally written _Dapchier) a lieutenant- 


| | M. de Lutteaux, a lieutenant- general, who died in the ſurgeon's 
n M. du Brocard, field-marſhal, and commander of the artillery 


* 
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If there is one, whoſe breaſt ne er learn'd to glow 
At public good, or feel for public woe ; 
Who hears this praiſe with a neglectſul ear, 
Ungrateful men for Lewis learn to fear ; 
The fiery torrent, ſpreading as it goes, 
Fed with new fuel, ftill more furious grows : 
Not winter inundations, ſwell'd with rain, 
Not tides impetuous of the roaring main, 
Are half fo rapid in their headlong courſe, 
Or ruſh precipitate with ſuch a force, 
As the battalion, which in cloſe array 
Againſt our adverſe legions took its way; 

ey march'd with ſabres brandiſh'd o'er their head, 
An D of dead; 8 
The god of battle for their ſide d, 
Our monarch ſaw the danger and repair d. 
His ſon, his only ov'd prince, forbear, 
Where do you haſte ? Is hfe not worth your care 
The Dauphin's — only can inſpire 
Lewis with dread, the fon 9 fears for the fire ; 
For both our warriors fear, that fear alone, 
Touches their hearts, all other dread's unknown. 
+ Guards of the king, protectors brave of France, 
Nation of heroes, who in crouds advance, 
Haſte to the fight ; 'tis yours to fix our fate, 
Save Europe, fave the king, the prince, and ftate. 
March, houſhold troops, vanquriſh without delay, 
t Your chiefs to certain conqueſt lead the way. 

Ks You 


- 


A 
g and th phin ; and a ſervant of Monſ. D' Argenſon receiv. 
ed a fot of a muſquet juſt behind them. 


The king's guards, the gens d'urma, the light horſe, the 
commanded by M. de Monteſſon, lieutenant- gene- 
ral, two batalions of the French and Swiſs guards, &c. 


+ The prince of & abiſe and Monſ. de Peguigny are here nam- 
ed in the original; the former undertook to ſecond the count de la 
Mark in obſtinately defending the poſt d' Anton: he afterwards head- 
ed the gens d' arms, whilſt M. de Peguigny headed the light horſe, 
which contributed not a little to the victory. 
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You + veterans, whoſe experienc'd hands 
Lance diſtant death upon the hoſtile bands; 
Advance, you choſen troops, our army's boaſt, 
With bail of fon anney the adverts hed ; 
Squadrons of Lewis, cruſh thoſe haughty foes, 
Courage like yours they're worthy to oppoſe. 
Richelieu, who flies where'er the hoſts engage, 
Valiant with knowledge, and with ardour ſage, 
Favourite of Love, by Mars to combat taught, 
By wiſdom's goddeſs to expreſs each thought; 
* He calls your bands ; his foul diſcerning knows 
From whence your enemy's ſucceſs aroſe ; 

Depending on your valour Richelieu flies, 

And ſhews where you may win the victor's prize. 
La Marck, f la Vauguion, chiefs renown'd in fight; 
Valiant Choiſeul endu'd with matchleſs might, 

A turf retrenchment's weak defence oppoſe 

Againſt the fury of their warlike foes; 

Yet thus they ftem the hoſtile torrent's force, 

And ſtay an army in its headlong courſe. 
D*Argenſon, whom his father's preſence fires, 

Whole boſom ardent zeal for France inſpires ; 
Siruck with the danger vf the beſt of kings, 

Excited by the blood from whence he ſprings, 
Attack'd three times that formidable band, 


Which like a fery rampart. ſeem'd to ftand ; 


Stopp'd, 


+ The carbineers, a corps eſtabliſhed dy Lewis the XIVth ; they 
fire with ſcrewed carbines. Every body knows what high praiſes 
the king beſtowed upon them in his letter, 


& The horſe grenadiers, commanded by the chevalier de Grille; 
"they march at the head of the king's houſhold troops. 


© ©* A miniſter of ſtate, who during the battle never once quitted 
the king, has uſed: this expreſſion concerning Moenſ. de Richelieu 
It was Monf. de Rick a ien wwho gave this advice, and carried it into cx 
ecurion. : 

+ The count de la Marck at the poſt d' Antoin.. 


T M. La Vanguion, Choiſcul, Meuſe, &c. at the retrench- 
ment raiſed in a hurry at the village of Fontenoy. Monſ. de Crequi 
was not at that poſt, but headed the carbineers, as was ſaid abo 
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Stopp'd, he undaunted to the charge returns, 

And with redoubl'd rage his boſom burns. 

Thus battering rams with ftrokeswedoubled ply'd 
A town, w ramparts ſhook on every fide. 
That brilliant regiment, well known to fame *, 
With which fam d Catinat the foe o'ercame, 
Came, ſaw, and fought ; the glory they had gain'd, 
More glory ſtill acquiring, they maintain'd. 
Young Caſtlemoron, glorious was thy part, 

In tender years you ſhew'd a — Gs" þ 

+ Your feeble arm from the ſtern Engliſh bore 
The bloody ſtandard, which they took before. 
But Chevrier falls a victim to their ire, 

And Love with fighs ſees Monace expire. 

Ye Engliſh, twice Du Gueſclin feels your rage; 
Shrink at that name, to you of dire preſage. 
What brilliant hero, midſt the horrid. fray, 
Falls, and then rifing, cuts himſelf a way? 

t Biron, thy anceſtors on Ivry's plain 

Thus fought great Henry's empire to maintain. 
Such Grillon was in worth and rank ſupreme, 
Amongſt the valiant a diſtinguiſh'd name: 

Such were Daumonts and Crequi's chiefs renown'd”; 
The Montmorencys ftill with conqueſt crown'd ; 
Heroes who brightly ſhone in former days, 

The ſons now emulate their father's praiſe *. 
Such was 'Turenne, who in the field of fame 

Was taught by arms to win a deathleſs name, 


Under 


Four ſquadrons of gens d' arms arrived after a ſeven hours 
march, and attacked the enemy. | 


+ A mettleſome horſe had hurried'the cornet into the i 
battalion. Monſ. de Caftelmoron, who was then but 6 
years of age, accompanied with. four more, went to retake it in 
the midſt of the enemy's camp, Monſ. de Belliy commanded 
the ſquadrons of gens d'arms; he had a horſe killed under him. 
The e accident happened to Monſ. de Chimenes, Wwhilſt he 
was forming a brigade that had been put in diſorder. 

t The duke of Biron commanded the infantry, when M. de 
Lutteaux was obliged to quit the field on account of his wounds ; 
he charged ſucceflively at the head of almoſt all the brigades. 


M. de Luzemburgb, M. de Loigni and M. de Tingri. 
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Under another || chief of Saxon birth, 

Whoſe conquering arm with terror ſhook the earth. 
When in another Lewis glorious days, 

Juſtice and Mars at once conſpir'd to raiſe 

Gallia to grandeur never known before, 

And make the Auſtrian eagle ceaſe to ſoar. 

Can poliſh'd courtiers, us'd to ſoft delight, 

Thus ruſh like lions furious to the fight ? 

How and valour happily combine 

How ers, Meuze, d'Ayen and Duras ſhine! 
At Lew1s' voice intrepid troops advance ; 

Led by their king, how great the ſons of France ! 
They'll ſurely conquer headed by their fire, 

No headlong inſtin& does his ſoul inſpire ; 

Free from ——_ he, with mind ſerene, 

Can o'er himſelf and over fortune reign ; 

His vigilance can ſuffer no ſurpriſe, 

No error caſt a miſt before his eyes ; 

He marches like the cloud-compelling fire, 

Hurling at Titans heaven's vindictive fire, 

Whoſe boi he guided by a nod, 

And in the ſtorm with brow unruffied trod. 

Hie marches thus; beneath his hoſts the nd 
Groans, and the noiſe is echo'd all around ; 

The ocean roars ; the Scheld its fountain's head 
Aſtoniſh'd ſeeks ; with darkneſs heaven's o'erfpread. 
Beneath acloud, which with a hideous roar 

From northern caves the winds im 

The Valois' 7 . cm * . 
On you, great duke *, they cry'd, we all depend ; 
Rally — legions to the fight, 

Dutchmen, defend your barriers and your right. 
Since peace, you Engliſh, fills you with alarms 
Againſ a king who loves it turn your arms; 

Wil you his valour as his friendſhip fear ? 

In yain they urge, for Lewis ſoon draws near. 


| Their 
{| The duke of Saxe-weimar, under whom the viſcount de 


Turenne made his firſt campaigns. The preſent M. de Turenne 
is deſcended from that great man. 


The duke of Cumberland. 


ou 
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Their genius fails, the Engliſh loſe the field, 

+ Fierceneſs to valour is conſtrain'd to yield. 

The valiant Clare, who heads Hibernia's powers, 
At once defends his country's cauſe and ours. 

i Happy Helvetians, faithful race, and ſage, 


With France united during many an age, 
Drawn up in cloſe compacted firm array, 
You follow where fierce Neuſtrians 5 lead the way. 
That Dane, that hero of immortal fame, 

Who from the frozen north to Gallia came, 
Beholds our nation with aſtoniſh'd eyes, 

When ſuddenly he hears a thouſand cries, 

Or die, or to our force ſuperior yield, 

Lewis at length has won the bloody field. 

Go, brave d*Eftree *, the mighty work complete; 
Go, chain the foes who have eſcap'd from fate. 
Let them implore his aid whom they defy'd, 

To yield to him will ſcarce abate their pride +. 
Swift after them theſe rapid warriors ride, 
Who like the dragon t, formerly their guide, 


Are 
+ This reproach of ferocity is levelled at the ſoldiers alone, 


not at the officers, who are as generous as ours. I have been in- 
formed by letter, that when the Engliſh battalion filed off from 


Fontenoy, many of the ſoldiers belonging to that body cried out, 
no quarter. 


1 The regiments of Dieſbatch, Betens, Courten, &c. with 
battalions of the Swiſs guards. 


The Norman regiment, which charged the Engliſh battalion 
a ſecond time, at the fame time that the houſhold troops, the 
gens d'armes, the carbineers, &c. poured down upon it. 


M. de Lovendal. 


The count d' Eſtree at the head of his divifon, and M. de 
Brionne at the head of his regiment, had forced the Engliſh gre- 
nadiers ſword in hand, 
| + Since the reign of St. Lewis, no king of France had in 
ſon defeated the Engliſh in a pitched battle. | dit 


T Some troops of dragoons were ſent in purſuit of the enemy: 
that corps was commanded by the duke de Chevreuſe, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the fight at Sabi, tar = 
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Are prompt to fight on foot, or urge the ſteed | Wi 
A xy of e WI 
Thus in Numidia's plains, with rapid race, He 
Intrepid bands of hunters urge the chace ; Th 
Acrols the field the foaming courſers bound, Re 
They climb the hills, the foreſts they ſurround; - 
W 
T 
B 
1 
1 
1 
| 
] 
| 


The ſnares are ſpread, the hunters watch with care, 
And balls and pointed javelins pierce the air ; 
With wounds Ns bloody leopards covered o'er 
—_ * N car wah a no kane og 

hen to ſome ſhady 's repair, 
To hide their rage, and howl in ſecret there. 
Enough our foes as well as friends have bled, 


Too long you walk on mountains of the dead. 
$ Noai retire with your triumphant bands, 
Mars overjoy'd ſees their victorious hands; 
Draw to our camp thoſe tubes for ruin fram'd, 
Whoſe thunder at our heads fo long was aim'd. 
Come, turn againſt the foe their hoſtile balls, 
And with them batter Tournay's lofty walls; 
Tournay, the Dutchman's barrier and retreat, 
Which was of Gallic monarchs once the ſeat. 
Tournay ſurrenders, terrors Ghent invade, 
Diſturb d and reſtleſs the fifth Charles“ + ſhade. 
With 


ſeveral wounds. The moſt probable opinion with regard to the 

of the word dragoon is, that there was the figure of a 
dragon upon their ſtandards in the time of the marſhal de Briſ- 
fac, who raiſed that corps during the wars of Piedmont. . 


F The count de Noailles attacked the battallion of Engliſh in- 
fantry with a brigade of horſe, which afterwards took their ar- 


|} Tournay was the principal city ing to the French under 
the firſt race of their ki The tomb of Childeric was found 
there. 


The city of Ghent was ſurrandered to his Majeſty on the 
— 8 Monſ. 888 mo head of the brigades 
Cri ormand regiment of Graffin, &c. had de- 
> body of Englih. | | 


+ Charles the fifth was born at Tournay in the 1590, on 
the 25th of February. Philip, arch duke of Auſtria, was his fa- 
ther, and Joan of Caſtile heirgHs to the crown of Spain, his mother. 
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With diſmal cries makes from the town retreat, 
Where he was born to be by conqueſt 
He flies, but what beholds the fr hted ghoſt ? 
Thoſe ſpacious plains all covered y our hoſt ; 
Routed — broke he ſees the En Ban bands, 
Leaving their ſtandards in our ſoldiers hands ; 
The Dutch in vain retiring from the ſtroke, 
Whilſt on the ground Ghent's ruin'd ramparts 
The place that gave the f firſt of Cæſars birth, 
By Lewis“ car triumphant cruſh'd to earth. 
Thrice happy French, 'tis not your only boaſt, 
That to ſure conqueſt Lewis led your 
That bearing death and terror thro” the field 

He could with brow ſerene his thunder wield ; 

His greateſt triumph is, that, mild as brave, 

He 5 flaughter'd foe he could not ſave: 

That victor, —— with heroic mind, 

Laviſh in others” praiſe, he praiſe declin'd ; 

And that he ftrove, at once humane and brave, 
To ſnatch the wounded warrior from the grave. 
Thoſe — 4 tives, by our ſoldiers 

From hungry — devouring jaws ſcarce torn, 
The fury of t * battle over, find, 

In the mild victors, benefactors kind. 

Oh real greatneſs! Conqueſt ever bleſt 

Can any foe have ſuch a ruthleſs breaſt, 

Our monarch's royal virtues not to own, 

And wiſh tobe the ſubje& of his throne ? 

The empire ſoon with peace his arms ſhall bleſs, 

Germans and Engliſh both his worth confeſs. 
Bavaria wondering his exploits ſurvey'd, 

And griev'd at having loſt his aid. 
Naples is ſafe, and Turin in alarms, 

'The kings, his allies, triumph by his arms; 

Lis y >) from Ebro tis by all confeſt, 

of heroes is of kings the beſt. 
Kind! eaven our monarch with that title-grace, 
Dear to himſelf and. to the human race, 


ſmoke, 


That 


1 Of the modern Ca fars, i, e. the emperors of Gerr any, 
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. itch of fame, 
The peace-maker's augu und holy name ; | 
And may a life, 5 


Be bleſt with eaſe, and to late time extend. 
You warriors brave, who emulate your =, 


The hero to his grateful people brin 

Palms in their hands, low ſubj 

For wiſh'd- 

Your ee children, ? 


—— 


LES 


Your — — no longer then delay, 
. ae 7k. 
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The Aurgok's PREFACE. 


F the queſtion concerning phyſical evil ever de- 
ſerves the attention of men, it is in thuſt mclan- 
choly events which put us in mind of the weakneſs 
of our nature; ſuch as plagues, which off a 
quarter of the inhabitants of the known world ; the 

uake which ſwallowed up four hundred thou- 
ſand of the Chineſe in 1699, that of Lima and Callas, 
and, in the laſt place, that of Portugal, and the king- 
dom of Fez. The maxim, whatever is, is right, ap- 
pears ſomewhat extraordinary to thoſe who have been 
eye witneſſes of ſuch calamities: All things are doubt - 
leſs arran and fot in order by providence, bat it 
has long too evident, that its ſuperintending 
power has not diſpoſed them in ſuch a manner as to 
promote our temporal happineſs. 


When the celebrated Pope publiſhed his Fay on 
Man, and expounded in immortal verſe the ſyſtems of 
Leibnitz, Lord e. and Lord Bolingbroke, his 
ſyſtem was attacked by a multitude of divines of a 
variety of different communions : They were ſhocked 
at the novelty of the propoſitions, hate ver is, is 2 
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and that man always enjoys that meaſure of bappi n- 
. which is ſuited to his $4.44 There are Kd — 

that may not be condemned, if confidered in one 
light, or approved of, if conſidered in another. It 
would be much more reaſonable to attend only to the 
beauties and improving parts of a work, than to en. 
deavour to put an odious conſtruction upon it; but it 
is one of the imperſections of our nature to put a bad 
interpretation upon whatever has a dubious ſenſe, and 
to run down whatever has been ſucceſsful. 


In a word, it was the opinion of many, that the 
axiom, whatever is, is right, was ſubverſive of all 
our receiv'd ideas, If it be true, ſaid they, that 
whatever is, 1s right, it follows, that human nature 
is not degenerated. If the general order requires, 
that every thing ſhould be as it is, human nature has 
not been corrupted, and conſequently could have had 
3 . this wn ſuch as it 

terns we have zo room 
_ to hope for a happy n If the vari- 
ous evils, by which man is overwhelm'd, end in gene- 
ral good, all civiliz'd nations have been wrong in en- 
deavouring to trace out the origin of moral and phy- 
fical evil. If a man devourd wild beafts, cauſes 
the well-being of thoſe beaſts, and contributes to pro- 
mote the order of the univerſe; if the misfortunes of 
individuals are only the 1 of this general 
and neceſſary order, we are nothing more than wheels 
which ſerve to keep the great machine in motion; we 


are not more precious In the eyes of God, than the 
animals by whom we are devour'd. | 


Theſe are the inferences which were drawn from 
Mr. Pope's poem; and theſe very concluſions increaſ- 
ed the ſale and ſucceſs of the work. But it ſhould 
have been ſeen in another point of view. Readers 
ſhould have conſidered the reverence for the Dei- 
ty, the reſignation to his ſupreme will, the uſeful 
morality, and the ſpirit of toleration, which 1 

a thro 
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„„ 4 thro” this excellent poem. This the public has done, 
Ind the work being tranſlated by men equal to the 
one WY taſk, has completely triumph'd over critics, tho? it 
|: WI turn'd upon matters of ſo delicate a nature. 


en. It is the nature of over violent cenſurers to give im» 
tit Wl portance to the opinions which they attack. A book 
Jad is rail'd at on account of its ſucceſs, and a thouſand 
nd errors are imputed to it. What is the conſequence of 

this? Men diſguſted with theſe invectives, take for 

truths the very errors which theſe critics think they have 
the diſcover d. Cavillers raife the phantoms on — — 


all to combat them, and indignant readers embrace 

at very phantoms. | 

es, Critics have declared, that Pope and Leibnitæ main- 
as tain the doctrine of fatality : the partizans of Leib- 
ad nitz and Pope have ſaid, on the other hand; if Leib- 
Ut tx and Pope have taught the doctrine of fatality, 
m they were in the right, and all this invincible fatali- 
1 ty we ſhould believe. 


_ Pope had advanc'd, that whatever is, is right, in a 
Þ ſenſe that might very well be admitted, and his fol- 
lowers maintain the ſame propoſition in a ſenſe that 
may very well be conteſted. 


The author of the poem upon the deſtruction of 
Lilbon does not write againſt the illuſtrious Pope, 
whom he always lov'd and admir'd ; he agrees with 
him in almoſt every particular, but compaſſionating 
the miſery of man, he declares againſt the abuſe of 
the new maxim, whatever is, is right. He maintains 
1 that antient and fad truth acknowledged by all men, 
| that there is evil upon earth; he WEE 9 up that 
| the words, whatever is, is right, if under in a po- 

ſitive ſenſe, and without any hopes of a happy future 
| ſtate, only inſult us in our preſent mifery. - | 
If 
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If when Ligen, n / 
were ſwallow'd up with a great number of their inha- 
bitants in the month of Nowember 1759, Philoſopher, 
had cry'd out to the wretches, who with difficulty ef. 
caped from the ruins, all this is productive of general 
good ; the heirs of thoſe who hawe periſh d will increaj; 
their : ma will earn rebuilding the 
houſes ; beaſts will fred upon the carcaſes buried under the 
ruins, it is the neceſſary. effet# of neceſſary cauſes, your 

misfortune is nothing, it contributes to uni ver- 
ſal good. Such an harangue would doubtleſs have been 
as cruel as the earthquake was fatal, and all that the 
author of the poem upon the Deſtruction of Liſbon has 
ſaid, amounts only to this. . 


He acknowledges with all mankind, that there is 
evil as well as good upon the earth: he owns, that no 
philoſopher has ever been able to explain the nature 
of moral and phyſical evil. He aſſerts, that Bayle, 
the greateſt maſter of the art of reaſoning that ever 
wrote, has only taught to doubt, and that he com- 
bats himſelf ; he owns that man's underſtanding is as 
weak as his life is miſerable. He lays a conciſe ab- 
ſtract of the ſeveral different ſyſtems before his readers. 
He ſays, that Revelation alone can untie the great 
knot which philoſophers have only rendered more 
— 82 and that nothing but the hope of our ex- 
iſtence being continued in a future ſtate can conſole 
us under our preſent misfortunes ; that the goodneſs 
of providence is the only aſylum in which man can 
take refuge in the darkneſs of reaſon, and in the ca- 
c 
Pei. 


P. 8. Readers ſhould always diſtinguiſh between 
the objections which an author propoſes to himſelf, 
and his anſwers to thoſe objections, and ſhould not 
miſtake what he refutes for what he adopts. 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT d by the following paſ- 
ſage of the above ous poet — 6% 
expounded in his immortal Verſe, the ſyſtems of Lord 

Shafteſbury and Lord Bolingbroke, Oc. 


Perhaps Mr. Pope's ſyſtem was never before looked 
upon as the ſame with Lord Shafteſbury's ; it is 
however, an inconteſtable truth that it is ſo: the 
whole phyſical part of it is to be met with, word 
for word, in the firſt part of the chapter, entitled, 
The Moraliſts, ſection the | firſt, beginning with, 
Much it ww in anſwer to ſhew, &c. R. an- 

ers have been made to theſe complaints of t 707. 
— How can fhe Pam's ffs — 2 
tent out of the hands of a perſtct being? But I deny 


tual combat. . . . . Every thing that exiſts muſt be ſacri- 
ficed to ſomething elſe ; vegetables to animals, animals 
to the earth . . . . and the laws of central power and 
vegetation which gives the celeſtial bodies their weight 
and motion, will not be put in confuſion for the ſake of 
a wretched and weak animal, who, tho" protected by thoſe 


laws, will foon be reduc'd to duſt by them. This is 


admirable ; yet notwithſtanding this, Mr. Clarke, 
in his treatiſe upon the exiſtence of God has de- 
clared, That in the rank which the human ſpecies is 
placed in this preſent flate, the order of things is in- 
verted. page 20. vol. ii. ſecond edition, tranilated by 
Mr. Ricotie Man may notwithſtanding ſay, I ſhould 
be as dear to my maſter, I that am a ſenſible and 
thinking being, as the planets which are probably 
without ſenſation ; the affairs of this world might 
be otherwiſe notwithſtanding this, fince we are 
told, that order has been perverted, and will be re- 
eſtabliſhed : notwithſtanding this, moral and phy- 
lical evil may be things incomprehenſible to the human 
mind: notwithſtanding this, Pope and Shafteſbury's 
maxim, whatever is, is right, may be juſtly called in 
queſtion. The moral part of Pope's Eſſay on Man is 
likewiſe to be found entire in Shafteſbury, in the in- 
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quiry into the nature of moral virtue, at the beginning | 
of the ſecond volume of the Characteriſtics. There. | 
in the author lays it down as a maxim, that particular 
intereſt. well underſtood, conſtitutes the general in. 


It is not only poſſible to love the public good as 
well as our own, but the latter fort of love is inſepa- 
_ connected with the former. The words of 

Shafteſbury are: To be well affected towards the 
public intereſt and ones own, is not only conſiſtent, but 
inſeparable. This he makes it his buſineſs to prove 
through the whole book ; and this is the baſis of the 
moral part of Pope's Eſſay on Man. He concludes it 
by aſſerting, | 


That reaſon, paſſion, anſwer one great aim, 
T bat true ſelf love and focial are the ſame, 


Reaſon and paſſion conſpire to produce the t end 
which the Deity has in view. True ſelf-love and 
focial love are, in effect, the ſame. 


Such excellent morality much more forcibly incul- 


cated in Pope than Shafteſbury, always gave high a- 
tisfaction to the author of 2 Poems — n the De- 


ſtruction of Liſbon, and the Law of Nature: For 
this reaſon he ſpeaks of the former in theſe terms, 


4 Mais Pope approfondit /e qu ili ont effleure, 
Et Phomme avec lui apprend awe connoitre. 


Lord Shafteſbury farther proves, that the perfection 
of virtue muſt ſpring from the belief of a God. His 


words are, and thus perfection of virtue muſt be owing 
to the belief of a — ä * * 


It is moſt probable that theſe are the words which 
have induced ſome perſons to look upon Shafteſbury 
\ as an atheiſt. If they had read K 
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they would not have caſt ſuch an aſperſion upon a 
Peer of England, and a philoſopher educated by the 


ſagacious Locke. 


"Twas in the ſame manner Father Hardouin treated 
Paſcal, Mallebranche, and Arnaud as atheiſts. Thus 
did Dr. Lange repreſent the reſpectable Wolfius as an 
atheiſt, fre having ſpoken well of the morality of the 
Chineſe : And Wolfius havin alledged, in his vindi- 
cation, the teſtimony of the Jeſuits miſſionaries to 
China, the anſwer made by the Doctor was, Does nat 
every body know that the Feſuits are atheifts * Thoſe, 
who lamented the affair of the devils of Loudun, which 
was ſuch a diſgrace to human nature ; thoſe, who were 
ſcandalized that a monk conducting Urbain Grandier 
to execution ſhould ſtrike him with an iron crucifix, 
were called atheiſts by the whole order. Thoſe of the 
ſe&t of Convulſionaries declared, in printed books, 
that all, who made a jeſt of their convulſions, were no 
better than atheiſts: and the Moliniſts have a hun- 
dred times given the ſame appellation to the Janſeniſts. 
About twenty years ago, when an author of reputa- 
tion wrote upon inoculating for the ſmall-pox, an 
author, never before heard of, expreſſed himſelf in 
the following terms, No one but an atheiſt, infected 
by the follies of the Eagliſb, could be fo mad as to ad- 
viſe his countrymen to incur an unavoidable diſeaſe, 
for the hope of a precarious cure. 


The author of the Eccleſiaſtical Journal, who has 
ſo long enjoyed a 2 2 of writing 
againſt government, law, and reaſon, has, in one 
= eet, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to prove 
that Monſ. de Mont2/quieu was an atheiſt; and in 
another, that he was a Deiſt. 


St. Sorlin des Maretz, known to. the world by the 
Poem of Clevis, and by his fanaticiſm, one day ſee- 
ing La Mothe le Vayer, privy counſellor and pre- 
ceptor to the king's brother, paſs through the gal- 

Vol. XX. L cry 
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DBs TRUCTION of LIS BON: 


And lamentations, which inſpire my ſtrain, 
Prove that philoſophy is falſe and vain. 


Approach in crowds, and meditate a while 
R 
2 


as” 
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Women and children heap'd up mountain high, 
% Limbs cruſh'd, which under pond'rous — . lie ; 
Wretches unnumber'd in the pangs of death, 
Who, mangl'd, torn, and panting for their breath, 
Bury'd beneath their ſinking roots expire, 
And end their wretched lives in torments dire. 
Say, when you hear their piteous, half-form'd cries, 
Or from their aſhes ſee the ſmoak ariſe, 
Say, will you then eternal laws maintain, 
Which God to cruelties like theſe conſtrain ? 
Whilſt you theſe facts replete with horror view, 
-- Will you maintain death to their crimes was due? 
And can you then impute a finful deed 
To babes, who on their mothers' boſoms bleed? 
Was then more vice in fallen Liſbon found, 
'Than Paris, where voluptuous joys abound ? 
Was leſs debauchery to London known, 
Where opulence luxurious holds her throne ? 
Earth Liſbon ſwallows ; the light ſons of France 
Protract the feaſt, or lead the ſprightly dance. 
—_—_— who undaunted courage ſhew, 
3% ile you behold your dying brethren's woe ; 
With ſtoical tranquillity of mind 
You ſeek the — of theſe ills to find : 
But, when like us Fate's rigours you have felt, 
Become humane like us, you'll learn to melt. 
When the earth gapes my body to entomb, 
I juſtly may complain of ſuch a doom. 
Hem'd round on every fide by cruel fate, 
The ſnares of death, the wicked's furious hate, 
Prey'd on by pain and by corroding grief, 
+» Suffer me from complaint to find relief. 
"Tis pride, you cry, ſeditious pride, that ſtill 
Aſſerts mankind ſhould be exen: pt from ill. 
The awful truth on Tagus* banks explore, 
Rummage the ruins on that bloody ſhore, 
45 Wretches interr'd alive in direful grave 
Aſt if pride cries, good Heawen, thy creatures ſaue 
If *tis preſumption that makes mortals cry, 
Heaven on our ſufferings caft a pitying eye ! 


6611 8 2 tn 0 rR> 


All's 
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All's right, you anſwer : the eternal Cauſe 
Rules not by partial but by general laws. 
Say, what advantage can reſult to all, 
From wretched Liſbon's lamentable fall ? 
Are you then ſure, the power, which could create 
The univerſe and fx the laws of fate, 
Could not have found for man a proper place, 
But earthquakes muſt deflroy the human race : 
Will you thus limit the eternal mind? 
Should not our God to mercy be inclin'd ? 
Cannot then God direct all nature's courſe ? 
Can emp almighty be without reſource ? 
Humbly the great Creator I entreat, 
This gulph, with ſulphur and with fire replete, 
Might on the deſerts ſpend its raging flame. 
God my reſpect, my love weak mortals claim; 
When man groans under ſuch a load of woe, 
He is not proud, he only feels the blow, 
Would words like theſe to peace of mind reſtore 
The natives ſad of that diſaſtrous ſhore ? 
Grieve not, that others bliſs may overflow, 
Dur ſumptuous palaces are laid thus ; 
Your burned towers ſhall other hands rebuild; 
With multitudes your walls one day be fill 4; 
Your ruin on the North ſhall wealth beftoww, 
For general good from partial ills muſt flow ; 11 
Tun ſeem as abject to the ſow" reign poxver 3 
As worms, which ſhall your carcaſes devour. 81 
No comfort could ſuch ſhocking words impart, 
They'd only wound the fad afflicted heart. 
When I lament my preient wretched ſtate, 
Alledge not the unchanging laws of fate ; 
Urge not the links of the eternal chain; 
"Tis falſe philoſophy and wiſdom vain. 
The God who holds the chain can't be enchain'd * ; 
By his bleſt will are all events ordain'd : 


L 3 He's 

The univerſal chain is not, as ſome have thought, a regular 
gradation which connects all beings. There is, in all probability, 
* an 
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*s He's juſt, nor eaſily to wrath gives way, 
Why ſuffer we beneath ſo mild a ſway. 
This is the fatal knot you ſhould untie, 
Our evils do you cure when you deny ? 
Men never ſtrove into the ſource to pry 
Of evil, whoſe exiſtence you deny. 
If he, whoſe hand the elements can wield, 
To the wind's force makes rocky mountains yield, 
| If 


immenſe diſtance between man and beaſt, as well as between 
and ſubſtances of a ſuperior nature ; there is likewiſe an in. 
ty between God and all created beings whatever. There are 

of theſe inſenfible 


fun in their ſeveral periods, whether we confider 
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lieve Pope, man is not capable of diſcovering the 

hy the ſatellites of Jove are leſs than Jove himſelf ; he 
in mi fuch an error as this may well be overlooked 
genius, Every ſmatterer in ematics could have 
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the utmoſt ingenuity by the celebrated philoſopher Leibnitz; 
it is worth explaining, All bodies and all events depend upon 
other bodies and other events. That cannot be denied; but 
all bodies are not eſſential to the ſupport of the univerſe, and 
the preſervation of its order; neither are all events neceſſary in the 
general ſeries of events, A drop of water, a grain of ſand, more 
or leſs, can cauſe no revolution in the general fyſtem. Na- 
ture is not confined to any determinate quantity, or any determi- 
nate form, No planet moves in a curve completely regular; 
there is nothing in nature of a figure exactly mathematical: no 
fixed quantity is required for any ation: Nature is never 
very ſtrict or rigid in her method of proceeding. It is, there- 
fore, abſurd to advance, that the removal of an atom from the 
earth might be the cauſe of its deſtruction. 

This holds, in like manner, with regard to events. The cauſe 
of every event is contained in ſome precedent event ; this no phi- 
loſopher has ever called in queſtion, If Cæſar's mother had never 
gone through the Ceſarean operation, Cæſar had never 3 

the 
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If thunder lays oaks level with the plain, 
From the bolts' ſtrokes they never ſuffer pain. 
But I can feel, my heart oppreſs d demands 
Aid of that God, who form'd me with his hands. 
Sons of the God ſu to ſuffer all 
Fated alike ; we on our father call. 
No veſſel of the potter aſks, we know, 
Why it was made fo brittle, vile, and low? 

| L 4 Veſſel 


the commonwealth; he could never have ed Octavius, and 
Octavius could never have choſen Tiberius for his ſucceſſot in 
the empire. The marriage of Maximilian with the heireſs of 
Burgundy and the Low Countries, gave riſe to a war which 
laſted two hundred years, But Caeſar's ſpitting on the right or 
left fide, or the dutcheſs of Burgundy's drefling her head in this 
manner or in that, could have altered nothing in the general 
plan of Providence. 

It follows, that there are ſome events which have 
conſequences, and others which have none. Their chain reſem- 
bles a genealogical tree, ſome branches of which diſappear at the 
firſt generation, whilſt the race is continued by others. There 
are many events which paſs away without ever generating 
others. Thus in every machine there are ſome effects indi ſpenſibly 
neceſſary towards producing motion, and others which are 
productive of nothing at all. The wheels of a coach make it 
go ; but whether raiſe more or leſs duſt, the * Bu fi- 
niſhed alike. Such is the general order of the world, the 
liaks of the chain would not be in the leaſt diſcompoſed by a 
ſmall increaſe or diminution of the quantity of matter, or by an 
inconfiderable deviation from regularity. 

The chain is not in an abſolute plum; it has been demon- 
ſtrated, that the celeſtial bodies perform their revolutions in an 
unrefiſting medium. Every ſpace is not filled. It follows then, 
that there is not a progreſſion of bodies from an atom to the moſt 
remote fixed ftar, There may of conſequence be immenſe inter- 
vals between beings endued with ſenſation, as well as between 
thoſe that are not. We cannot then be certain, that man muſt be 
placed in one of theſe links joined to another by an unintergupted 
connection. Al things are linked together means only thas all 
things are regularly diſpoſed in their proper order. God is the cauſe 
and the regulator of that order. Homer's Jupiter was the 
ſlave of deſtiny; but according to more rational philoſophy, 
God is the maſter of deſtiny. See Clarke's Treatiſe upon the 


Taifexce Ged. 

Sub juſto nemo miſer niſi mereatur. St. Auguſtin. The 
meaning of this ipſe dixit of the Saint is, no one is miſerable 
under the government of a juſt God, without deſerving to be ſo, 
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/ Veſſels of ſpeech as well as thought are void ; 
The urn this moment form'd, and that deſtroy d, 
'The potter never could with ſenſe infpire, 

Devoid of thought it nothing can . 

The moraliſt till obſtinate replies, 

Others' enjoyments from your woes ariſe, 

To nume: ous inſets ſhall my corps give birth, 

When once it mixes with its mother earth : 

Small comfort 'tis, that when Death's ruthleſs pow'r 

/0 Cloſes my life, worms ſhall my fleſh devour, 
Remembrancers of miſery, refrain 
From conſolation, you increaſe my pain : 
Complaint, I ſee, you have with care repreſt, 
And proudly hid your ſorrows in your breaſt. 

But a ſmall part I no importance claim 

In the vaſt univerſe, the gen'ral frame ; 
All other beings in this world below 
Condemned hke me to lead a life of woe, 
SubjeR to laws as rigorous as I, 

Like me in anguith live and like me die. 

The vulture, urged by an inſatiate maw, 

It's trembling prey tears with relentleſs claw : 
This it finds right, endued with ter 

The bird of Jove the vultare's ſelf devours ; 

Man lifts his tube, he aims the fatal ball, 

And makes to earth the tow'ring eagle fall ; 

Man in the field, with wounds all cover'd o'er, 
Midſt heaps of dead lies welt'ring in his gore, 
While birds of prey the mangled limbs devour, 

Of Nature's Lord who boaſts his mighty pow'r. 
Thus the world's members equal ills ſuſtain, 
And periſh by each other born to pain : 

Vet in this direful chaos you'd compoſe _ 
A gen'ral bliſs from individual's woes ? 

Oh, worthleſs bliſs ! in injur'd reaſon's ſpite, 
With faultring voice you cry, What is, is right. 
The univerſe confutes your boaſting vain, 

Your heart retracts the error you maintain, 
Men, beaſts, and elements know no repoſe 
From dire contention ; earth's the ſeat of woes: 


We 
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We ftrive in vain its ſecret ſource to find, 
Is ill the gift of our Creator kind ? 
Do then Fl Typhon's * curſed laws ordain 
Our ill, or Arimanius + doom to pain? 
Shock'd at ſuch dire chimeras, I reject 
Monſters, which fear could into Gods erect. 
But how conceive a God, the ſource of love, 
* Who on man laviſh'd bleſſings from above, 
Then would the race with various plagues confound, 
Can mortals penetrate his views profound? 
Ill could not from a perfect being ſpring, 
Nor from another t, fince God's ſov'rexgn ing ! 
And yet, ſad truth! in this our world tis found, 
What contradictions here my ſoul confound |! 
A God once dwelt on earth amongſt mankind, 
Yet vices ſtill lay waſte the human mind ; 
He could not do it, this proud ſophiſt cries ; 
He could, but he declin'd it, that replies ; 
He ſurely will, ere theſe diſputes have end, 
Liſbon's foundations hidden thunders rend, 
And thirty cities ſhatter'd remnants fly, 
With ruin and combuſtion thro? the ſky, 
From diſmal Tagus's enſanguin'd ſhore, 
To where of Cadiz” fea. the billows roar.. 
Or man's a ſinful creature from has birth, 
And. God to woe condemns the ſons of earth; 
Or elſe the God, who being rules and ſpace, 
Untouch'd with pity for the human race, 
Indiff' rent, both from love and anger free, 
Still acts conſiſtent to has firit decree : 
Or matter has defects which ftill oppoſe 
God's will, and thence all human evil flows ; 


L 5 Or 
The author of evil, according to the ancient Egyptians. 
+ The author of evil, according to the ancient Perſians. 
1 From another principle. 
An Englih philoſopher has maintained, that the phyfical 


world ſhould have been new formed at the firſt coming of 
as well as the moral world. : 
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Or elle this tranſient world, by mortals trod, 
- Is but a paſſage that conducts to God ||. 
Our tranſient ſufferings here ſhall ſoon be o'er, 
And death will land us on a happier ſhore. 
But, when we riſe from this accurſ abyſs, 
Who by his merit can lay claim to bliſs ? 
Dan and difficulties man ſurround, 
Doubts and perplexities his mind confound. 
To nature we apply for truth in vain, 
God ſhould his will to human kind explain, 
He only can illume the human ſoul, 
Inſtruct the wiſe man, and the weak conſole. 
Without him, man, of error ſtill the 
Thinks from each broken reed to find ſupport. 
Leibnitz can't tell me from what fecret cauſe, 
In a world govern'd by the wiſeſt laws, 
Laſting diſorders, woes that never end, 
With our vain pleaſures real ſuf” rings blend; 
Why ill the virtuous with the vicious ſhares ? 
Why neither good nor bad misfortune ſpares ? 
I can't conceive that what is, ought to be. 
In this each doctor knows as much as me. 
1: We're told by Plato, man, in times of yore, 
Wings to his glorious body wore, 
That all attacks he could unhiirt ſuſtain, 


40 


AD 


0 He crawls 'twixt 
Look round this ſublunary world, you'll find 
That nature to deſtruction is confign'd. 


By death ne'er d ne'er approach d in. 
"Alas ! how chan Teen fork 2 Een ! 
n and earth, then yields to fate 


Our ſyſtem weak, which nerves and bone compoſe, 


Cannot the ſhock of elements oppoſe ; 

5 This maſs of fluids mix'd with temper'd clay, 
To diſſolution quickly muſt give way. | 
Their quick ſenſations can't unhurt ſuſtain 
Thy attacks of death and of tormenting pain. 


This 


1 Theſe and the foregoing lines contain, befides the hypothe- 


fs of two felf exiſtent principles, one of good, and the 


er of 


evil, all the ſolutions that occur to the human mind upon this 


abfiruſe ſubject; tis revelation alone that can enlighten the 


nund in matters above our comprehenſion, 


„ 


r,, wa wal. 


Plato and Epicurus I diſclaim. 
Nature was more to Bayle than either known : 
What do I learn from Bayle, to doubt alone 


Bayle, 
About a hundred obſervations ſcattered and down in 
Bayle's Dictionary, have acquired him imm reputation. He 


has left the controverſy concerning the origin of evil undecided. 
He lays all manner of opinions his readers ; all the argu- 
ments by which they are ſupported, and all the 


I think it my » in this place to endeavour to ſoften thoſe, 
who have fo long Bayle with ſo much virulence, and to 


however, deny providence, or the immortality of the foul, The 
works of Cicero are tranſlated, commented upon, and thought ne- 


reprehenda eſt que rationem dedit eis quos ſciret ed perverſe 
ain ( Libro tertio de Natur# Deorum. ) 


No one ever looked virtue as à gi the gods, and it certainly 
can't be confidered in that light. EL Pad ow Deo acceptam 
nemo rettulit, minime e Ibidem. \ 14x ws wg ; 
you ſay the Gods will a ** ould a with a le- 
— — per the gr 2 crimes of their 
grandfather ? Ferrentne ulla civitas latorem legis ut condemnaretur 
nepos fi avus deliquiſſet? What is till more ſurprizing, Cicero 
concludes his treatiſe upon the Nature of the Gods without refut- 
ing ſuch aſſertions as theſe. In his Tuſculan 
ny places endeavours to prove the mortality of. 
ing before laboured to prove its immortality, 


This is not all; in his oration for Cluentius he declares his ſen-- 
timents in theſe terms before the whole Roman ſenate: What bas. 
te ſuffer ed by death ? wwe rge# all tht idle fleries of the — 


eftions he in ma- 
ſou}, after hav- 
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Bayle, great and wiſe, all ſyſtems overthrows, 

Then has own tenets labours to oppoſe. 

Like the- blind flave to Dalilah's commands, 

Cruſh'd by the pile demoliſt'd by his hands. 
yſerjes like theſe can no man penetrate, 

d from his view remains the book of fate. 


. Man his own nature never yet could ſound, 


He knows not whence he is, nor whither bound. * 

Atoms tormented on this earthly ball, 

The ſport of fate, by death ſoon ſwallow'd all, 

But thinking atoms, who with piercing eyes 

Hate meafer the whole circai it of the ſkies; * 
e 


What bas be then been deprived the except the 
bis ſufferings 7 Quid illi mors . 211 4 A ineptiis 2 
lis ducimur ut exiftimemus illum apud inferos ſupplicia perferre ? 


r 


Even in his letters, in which men generally fpeak their real ſen- 
timents, has not he expreſſed himſelf thus, cum non ero, ſenſu omni 
carebo When I am dead, I fhall be in» tate of d des. 
bility, | 


Bayle never ſpoke in ſuch terms as@heſe. Yet Cicero is put in- 
to the hands of youth at college by the very perſons who inveigh 
againſt Bayle : How can we account for this ? Only by ſaying that 
men are inconſiſtent and unjuſt. 


* It is felf-evidegt, that man cannot acquire this knowledge 
without affiftance. The human mind derives all its knowledge from 


Experience; no experience can give us an infight into what preceded 
our exiſtence, into what is to follow it, nor into what ſupports it 
at preſent, In what manner have we received life? What is the 


ſpring upon which it depends? How is our brain capable of ideas 


and memory ? In what manner do our limbs obey every motion 
of the will? Of all this we are entirely ignorant. Is our globe 
the only one that is inhabited? Was it created after other globes, 
or at the ſame inftant ? Does every particular ſpecies of plants 
grape. Camo lant ? Is every ſpecies of animals produced 

two firſt animals The mc |ofound philoſophers are no more 

le to ſolve theſe queſtions than the moſt ignorant of men, All 
theſe queſtions may be reduced to the vulgar proverb; Was the ben 
before the egg, n proverb is rather low, 
22 u penetration of human wiſdom, which 
is utterly at a loſs with regard to the firſt principles of things, 
without ſupernatural aſſiſtance. 
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We riſe in thought up to the heav'nly throne, 
But our own nature ſtil] remains unknown. 
This world, which error and o'erweening pride, 
Rulers accurſt between them ftill divide, 

Where wretches overwhelm'd with laſting woe, 

Talk of a happineſs they never know, 
Is with — 5 ld, all are forlorn 
In ſeeking bliſs ; none would again be born. 
If in a life midſt forrows paſt and fears, 

With pleaſure's hand we wipe away our tears, 

* Pleaſure his light wings ſpreads, and quickly flies, 
Loſſes on loſſes, erben grief ariſe. 

The mind, from ſad rance of the paſt, 
Is with black melancholy over · caſt; 
Sad is the preſent, if no future ſtate, 
No bliſoful retribution mortals wait ; 
If fate's decrees the thinking being doom 
To loſe exiſtence in the filent — 
All may be well ; that hope can man ſuſtain, 
All now is well ; tis an Mufion vain. 

- "The ſages held me forth delufive light, 
Divine inſtructions only can be 2 
Humbly I figh, ſubmiſſive ſuffer pain, 

No more the ways of Providence arraign ; 

In youthful prime I ſung in ftrains more gay, 
Soft pleaſure's laws which led mankind y. 

But times change manners; taught by age and care, 
Whilſt I miſtaken mortals' weakneſs ſhare, 

The light of truth I ſeek in this dark ſtate, 

And without murmuring ſubmit to fate. 

A caliph once, when his laſt hour drew nigh, 
Pray'd in ſuch terms as theſe to the moſt high : - 
Being ſupreme, whoſe greatneſs knows no bound, 

I bring thee all that can't in thee be found ; 


1 Dees 


* We ſcarce ever meet with a man, who would willingly re- 
commence his paſt courſe of life, and go through the ſame evencs. 
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LAW o NATURE. 


FP. known, that this Poem was not in- 
tended for the public, it long remained a fecret 


between a great King and the Author. About three 


months ago a few copies were handed about at Paris, 


and ſoon after ſeveral im ns of it were pub- 
lied 2s incarrePt as thee of ocher works by the tha 


It would be no more than juſtice, to be more indul- 
t to a work forced out of the obſcurity to which 
author had condemned it, than to a work offered by 
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It would likewiſe be agreeable to equity not to paſs 
the ſame judgment upon a Poem compoſed by a Lay- 
man, as upon a theological theſis. Theſe two 
Poems are the fruits of a tranſplanted tree. Some of 
theſe fruits may perhaps not be to the taſte of certain 
perſons ; they come from a foreign climate, but none 
of them are poiſoned, and many of them may prove 
highly ſalutary. 


This work ſhould be conſidered as a Letter, in 
which the author freely diſcovers his ſentiments. Moſt 
books reſemble thoſe formal and general converſations 
in which people ſeldom utter their thoughts. The 
author in this poem declares his real opinions to a phi- 
loſophical prince, whom he then had the honour of 
living with. He has been informed, that perſons of 
the beſt underſtanding have been pleaſed with this 
ſketch : they were of opinion that the poem upon the 
Law of Nature was intended only to prepare the world 
for truths more ſublime. This confideration alone 
would have determined the author to render his work 
more complete and correct, if his infirmities had per- 
mitted it. He was at laſt obliged to content himſelf 
u_ correcting the faults which the firſt edition ſwarms 
wi 


The praiſes beſtowed in this work upon a prince, 
no means ſolicitous about praiſe, ſhould _ if _- 
any body ; they came from the heart ; they are very 
different from that incenſe, which ſelf-intereftedneſs 
laviſhes upon 122 The Man of Letters might not 
perhaps have deſer ved the praiſes or the favours pour- 
ed upon him by the Monarch, but the Monarch was 
way deſerving of the encomiums beſtowed up- 
as fu in this poem by the Man of Letters. The 
change which has fince happened, in a connection 
which does ſo much honour to learning, has by no 
means altered the ſentiments which gave occaſion to 
theſe praiſes. * 


a PRLEE. 


., FF . 


( 233 ) 


In fine, fince a work, never intended for publication, 
has been ſnatched out of ſecrecy and obſcurity, it will 
laſt among a few Sages as a monument of a philoſophi- 
cal correſpondence, which ſhould not have ended ; and 
if it ſhews human weakneſs throughout, it, at the 
ſame time, makes it appear, that true philoſophy al- 
ways ſurmounts that weakneſs, 


To conclude, this weak eſſay was firſt occaſioned 
by a little pamphlet which appeared at that time. It 
was entitled, 4 Treatiſe upon the Sovereign Good, and 
it ſhould have been called 4 Treatiſe upon the Sovereign 
Ewil. The author of it maintained, that there is no 
ſuch thing as virtue or vice; and that remorſe of con- 
ſcience is a weakneſs owing to the prejudice of educa- 
tion, which a man ſhould endeavour to ſubdue. The 
Author of the following poem maintains, that re- 
morſe of conſcience is as natural to us as any paſſion 
of the human ſoul. If the violence of on hur- 
ries man into a fault, when come to himſelf he is ſen- 
fible of that fault. The wild girl who was found 
near Chalons owned, that in her paſſion ſhe gave her 
companion a blow, of the conſequence of which the 

r wretch died in her arms. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw her 
lood, ſhe repented, ſhe wept, ſhe ſtopt the blood, 
and dreſſed the wound with herbs. Thoſe who main- 
tain, that this relenting of humanity is only a branch 
of ſelf-love, do that principle a great deal of honour. 
Let men call reaſon and conſcience by what names 
they will, they exiſt, and are the foundation of the 
Law of Nature, 
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A Portu in Four PARTS. 


ZXORDIUM, 


Our firſt of ſtudies in our early 
Was courtly Horace with Boileas's chaſte page. 
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In them you ſought, with philoſophic mind, 
The ns a — at — to find; 

Oft with inſtructi ve and with moral lines, 
Brightly each finiſh'd compoſition ſhines ; 

But Pope, poſſeſt of genius more profound, 
What leich they ſkim'd over, knew to ſound, 
Light into th” abyſs of being firſt he brought, 
And man by him to know himſelf was taught. 
A ffivial now, and now an uſeful, art, 

Verſe is in Pope divine, it forms the heart. 
What need we know that Horace, hir'd, to praiſe 
Octavius in vile, proſtituted lays, 

When from the night's polluted joys he roſe, 
Inſulted Criſpirus in meaſur'd proſe ? 

That penfion'd Boileau ſatire's venom ſhed, 

On Dinant ly te and Tas laurel'd head 
Could paint the hurry, buſlle, and the throng 
Of Paris, where men ſcarce — pe along ; 
Or at a wretched feaſt what paſs'd rehearſe, 

In flowing numbers and harmonious verſe. 

A ſoul like thine to higher views aſpires, 

Far other information 1t requires ; 

The effence of our ſpirit you explore, 

Its end, beginning, but its duty more. 

On this important theme what others thought, 
What error has to yulgar doQors taught 

Let's ſcan and balance with thoſe truths divine, 
Which Heaven ſuggeſts to ſuch a ſoul as thine. 
God we ſhould ſearch for in ourſelves alone; 

If he exiſts the human heart's his throne. 

The God whoſe r from duſt could mortals raiſe, 
Muſt we then ſeek in learning's winding maze ? 
You truſt not Origer's or Scatus page, 
Nature inſtructs us more than either iage ; 
Syſtems let's drop, the follies of the wiſe, 
And into ſelf-deſcending learn to riſe. 


PART L * 


God has given men ideas of juſtice and conſcience to 


aſtoniſh them, juſt as he has given them every thin 
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elſe neceſſary. This is that Law of Nature upon 
which religion is founded. Tunis is the only prin- 
ciple herein diſcuſſed. The author ſpeaks = of 
the Law of Nature, and not of religion its 
awful myſteries. 


Whether a ſelfeexittent + being laid 
The world's foundations, out of nothing made, 
If, forming matter, o'er it he preſides, 
And having ſhap'd the maſs directs and guides; 
Whether the ſoul, that bright, zthereal ſ. 
Of heav*nly fire, too oft obſcure and 
Makes of our ſenſes one, or acts alone; 
We all are ſubje& to the Almighty's throne. 
But at his throne, round which deep thunders roar, 
What homage ſhall we pay, how God adore ? 
Can jealouſy affect th eternal mind? 
Will adulation there acceptance find ? 
Is it that warlike race of haughty brow, 
Who to their power made fam'd Byzantium bow, 
The phlegmatic Chineſe, the Tartar rude, 
Whote arms ſo many regions have ſubdu'd, 
That rightly knows to praiſe the power divine, 
And offer grateful homage at his ſhrine ? 


Various 


+ As God is an infinite being, his nature muſt of conſequence 
be unknown to all men. As this is a philoſophical work, it was 
judged neceſſary to cite the opinions of philoſophers. All the an- 
cients, without exception, looked upon matter as eternal; this is 
almoſt the only point upon which they were agreed. Mc of them 
maintained, that God had ſet the world is order; none of them knew, 

that he had created it out of nothing, They aſſerted, that the ce- 
leftial intelligence was by his nature endued with a power of ar- 
ranging matter, and that matter was by its nature ſelf- exiſtent. 


According to almoſt all the philoſophers and poets, the great 
gods dwelt at a diſtance from the carth. The ſoul of man was, in 
the opinion of many, a celeſtial fire; according to others, it was a 
harmony reſulting the organs ; others repreſented it as a part 
of the Divinity, divine particu/am auræ ; others a refined matter, 


or quinteſſence ; the wiſeſt confidered it as an immaterial being: 


but whatever ſect they embraced, they acknowledged, that man is 
in every reſpect ſubject to the Deity, 
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ief craving reſt yd? 
in vain has not his creatures 
vine on every brow's diſplay'd. 
. 
being he his law reveal'd. 


ve 


he 
Doubtleſs he 
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Reaſon receives it, and the keen remorſe 
Of conſcience ſtrengthens it, and gives it force ; 


For conſcience makes the obſtinate 
And hardeſt boſoms at her voice relent. 


Ammon, mad ambition” 
— a > ”w, 


ds 


Be juft, thy country love, and Ged adore. 
The Laplander amidſt eternal 


Their foul and faculties 


F guilt or ſhame ? 
did mortals frame ? 


adores, and, what is juſtice, knows; 


rer vile, no murd”rer ever 
The mind's calm ſunſhine and the for!” 


the world in awe. 


in Peru orin China flame 


The golden heaps, their nature i 
From ch artift*? hands new =» Ge fame £ 
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murder ſtain'd - 
But nature's inſtia& could not be — 
” ft : 


forms the i 
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Thus God, to whom each man his being owes, 
In ev'ry heart the ſeeds of virtue ſows. 
True virtue by th' Almighty firſt was made, 
| pry = wy 29A ty ſhade ; 

e may Ai the truth with errors vain, 
His feelings an attempt to change reſtrain. 


PART IL. 


Containing anſwers to the objections againſt Univerſal 
Morality, with a demonſtration ther truth. 


Cardan and fam'd Spinoſa both reply, 
This check of conſcience, nature's boaſted cry, 
From mutual wants and habit takes its riſe, 
"Tis theſe cement our friendſhips and our ties. 
Foe to thyſelf, ſophiſt, both weak and blind, 
Whence ſprings this want; Why did the fov'reign 

min 

Make in the boſom of all mortals dwell 
Inſtincts, which to ſociety impel ? 
Laws made by mortal man ſoon paſs away, 
The vary'd, weak productions of a day. 

aceb of old, as inclination led, 

wo ſiſters of the Hebrew race could wed ; 
David, exempt both from reſtraint and ſhame, 
Could to an hundred beauties tell his flame, 
Whilſt at the Vatican the pope, diſtreſs'd, 
Can't without ſcandal be —— poſſeſs'd. 
Here ſucceſſors are choſen by their ſires, 
Whilſt birthright there the whole eſtate acquires. 
If but a whiſker'd Polander commands, 
All public buſineſs ſuſpended ſtands. 
Electors 22 the 22 ſuſtain, 
The as dignity, the Engliſh gain. 
Worthis, law, — — — 
Virtue's alone unchangeable below. * 


But 


® It is evident that variations are here aſcribed only to inſti- 
tutions, ſuch as civil laws and diſcipline, which are altered 
every day as occaſion requires. 
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But ern og — . admire, 
See, on a ritain's king expire. 
ia the blade againſt his — won waa 

And ſtabb'd, whilſt to his ſiſter's arms he flew. 
There the dutch rabble, rouz'd to frantic rage, 
Two brothers tear, the worthies of their age. 
In France, Brinvilliers, conſtant ſtill at prayers, 
Poiſons her fire, and to confeſs repairs ; 
The juſt is by the wicked's force ſubdu'd, 
Hence do you virtue but a name conclude ? 
When with the baleful ſouth wind's tainted breath 
All nature fickens, and each gale is death, 
Will you maintain, that fince the world 
Health never yet was known to dwell with man ? 
The various peſts, that poiſon human life, 
Effects that ſpring from elemental ſtrife, 
Corrupt the bliſs of mortals here below, 
But quickly vaniſh both their guilt and woe. 
Soon as our paſſions fierce ſubfide and cool, 
Our hearts aſſent to every moral rule. 
The ſource is pure, the furious winds in vain 
Diſturb its waves, and ruſhing torrents ſtain ; 
The mud that on its ſurface flows refines, 
And by degrees the wat'ry mirror ſhines ; 
The worſt man there, fierce as the ſtorm before, 
His image ſees when once its rage is o'er. 
The light of reaſon heav'n. gave not in vain 
To man, but added conſcience to reftrain. 
The ſprings of ſenſe are moved by her command ; 
Who hears her voice is ſure to underftand : 
To minds by paſſion ſway*d, tho” free before, 
She till an equilibrium can reftore ; 
She kindles in each breaſt a gen'rous flame, 
And makes ſelf- love and ſocial love the ſame. 
This was the dæmon, Socrates's guide, 
. _ his actions to preſide, 

c „whoſe preſence could his fears con 
Who made him dauntleſs drink the poifon'd war 


Was to the ſage its influence confn'd ? 


No ; Heaven muſt fure dire& each human mi 
Vor. XX. ; M * 
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By this for five years Nero's rage was quell'd ; 
Five years the voice of flatt'ry he repe 'd. 
His ſoul to this Aurelius ſtill apply d, 
Like a philoſopher he liv'd and dy'd. 
Julian, apoſtate by the Chriſtians nam'd, 
Adher'd to reaſon whilft he faith diſclaim'd, 
The church's ſcandal, but of kings the pride, 
Ne'er from the Law of Nature turn'd aſide. 
But cavillers truth's force will never own, 
They cry, to infants -reaſon is unknown ; 
The pow'r of education forms the mind, 
Man ſtill to copy others is inclin'd ; 
Nothin actuates his heart, 
Others he apes, and acts a borrow'd part; 
mn and truth with ham are words of 
at machine-like he acts by inſtinct's force. 
He's Turk or Jew, Pagan or Child of Grace, 
Layman or Monk, according to his race. 
I know example influence acquires 
- O'er man; that habit ſentiment inſpires. 
Speech, faſhions, and the mind's unbounded range 
Of mad opinions, ſubje& ſtill to change, 
Are feeble traces by our fires impreſt, 
With mortal fignet on each human breaſt. 
But the firſt ſprings are made by God's own hand, 
- Of ſource divine they ſhall for ever ſtand. 
To practiſe them the child a man muſt grow, 
Their force he cannot in the cradle know. 
The f „when he firſt beholds the light, 
Can he unfledg'd feel amorous delight ? 
Do new born toxes prey to ſeek begin? 
Do inſets, taught by nature filk to ſpin, 
Or do the humming ſwarms, whoſe artful ſkill 
Can wax compoſe, and honey's ſweets diſtil, 
Soon as they ſee the day their work produce? 
Time ripens and brings all things into uſe. 
All beings have their object, they tend 
At a 41 J iod to their deſtin'd end. 
Paſſion, tis true, may hurry us along, 
Sometimes the juſt may deviate into wrong. 


Oſt 
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Oft man from good to hated evil flies, 


None in all moments virtuous are or wiſe. 

We're told, that man's a myſtery o'er and o'er ; 
All nature as myſterious is, or more. 
Philoſophers, ſagacious and profound, 

The beaſts ſure inſtin& could you ever ſound ? 
The nature of the graſs can you explain, 

That dies, then riſing ſ a verdant plain ? 
This world a veil o'erſpreads of darkeſt night, 
If thro” the obſcure the glimm'ring light 
Of reaſon guide us on our way, 

Should we extinguiſh it, and go aſtray ? 

When God firſt fill'd the vaſt expanſe of ſky, 

Bid oceans flow and kindled ſuns on high ; 

He faid, be in your limits fix'd contain d, 

And in their bounds the rifing worlds remain'd. 
On Venus laws, and Saturn, he impos'd, 

The fixteen orbs of which our world's compoy'd ; 
On jarring elements that ſtill cantend, 

On rolling thunders that the zther rend, 

On man created to adore his power, 

And on the worm that ſhall man's fleſh devour. 
Shall man audaciouſly, with effort vain, 

His own * laws add to thoſe the heav'ns ordain ? 
Should we, the phantoms of a day at moſt, 

Who ſcarcely can a real being boaſt, 

Place ourſelves on the throne, at God's right hand, 
And ifſue forth, like Gods, ſupreme command? 


rn are meant only the tranſient 
Spinions who would make their peculiar ſentiments 
— 2 you 
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PART UI. 


Shews, that as men have for the moſt diſ- 
— by the various opinions which have 
opted, the principle of natural religion which 
unites them, they ſhould mutually bear with each 


The univerſe is God's eternal ſhrine, 
Men various ways adore the power divine. | 
All of their faith, their ſaints, their martyr'd hoſt, 
And oracle's unerring voice make boaſt. 
On numerous ablutions one relies, 
He thinks Heav'n ſees them with propitious eyes ; 
And that all thoſe, who are not circumcis'd, 
Are by his God rejected and deſpis'd. 
Another thinks he Brama's favour gains, 
Whilſ he from eating rabbit's fleſh abſtains, 
Amongſt the bleſs'd above he hopes a ſeat, 
The juſt reward of merit ſo complete. 
Againſt their neighbours all alike declaim, 
And brand them with the unbeliever's name. 

The jars, amidſt contending Chriſtians bred, | 
More deſolation through the world have ſpread, 
Than the pretext of ſtateſmen weak and vain, 
Midſt Europe's powers a balance to maintain. 

See an inquiſitor, with air benign, 

His ne1 hbour's body to the flames conſign; 

Much ; at the tragic ſcene he ſhews, 

But takes the money to aſſuage his woes. 

Whilſt touch'd with zeal religious crowds advance, 
And, praifing God, around the victim dance. 

Blind zeal could oft good Catholics excite, 

Art leaving maſs, to hurry to the fight, . 


Men in this place means thoſe only who have erected 
themſelves into legiſlators ; and the paſſage relates only to the 
forms of worſhip eſtabliſhed in Heathen countries, as has been de- 
clared in the beginning of the firſt part, 
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And 8 each their neighbour loudly cry, 
Wretch, think like me, or elſe this moment die. 
From Paris Calvin and his ſe& withdrew, 
Their effigies the bloodleſs hangman flew : 
Servetus, born in torments to expire, 
By Calvin's ſelf was ſentenc'd to the fire. 

but Servetus been of power poſſeſt, 

The Trinitarians had been fore oppreſt; 
Quickly had ended all the warm diſpute, 
For halters can the obſtinate confute. 
Thus ſectaries, who gainſt Arminius roſe, 
Bent all his tenets warmly to oppoſe, 
In Flanders gain'd the martyr's glorious name, 
In 7 executioners * a 
Why for ſo many years, with pious L 
Religious wars tid our fore-fathers a, 
From nature's laws allegiance they withdrew, 
Or added others dangerous as new ; 
And man, to his own ſenſe an abject ſlave, 
To God his weakneſs and his paſſions gave, 
To him man the faults of human kind, 
They paint him fickle, falſe, to rage inclin'd : 
But reaſon, thanks to heaven, in theſe ourdays, 
O'er half the globe diffuſes kindly rays ; 
Man at her voice perſuafive grows humane, 
No piles are lighted, blood no altars ftain. 
If bigot fury ſhould again be known, 
Thoſe fires would ſoon to tenfold rage be blown. 
So oft opinion does not paſs for guilt, 
By man his brother's blood more rarely ſpilt. 
More rarely horror acts of faith inſpire 
At Liſbon, fewer ]ews in flames expire; 
Leſs oft the Mufti cries in furious ſtrain, 
Slave, fullow Mahomet, from wine refrain. 
t But Chriſtians till the furious Mufti names 
Dogs, and condemns them to eternal flames. 
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* When this poem was written, the author could not foreſee that $4 
flames were to deftroy a great part of that unhappy city in which 3 
faggots were too often kindled. | A F 


"Tis common with the Turks to give the a pellation of 
3 Infidel to the Chriftians. " a 8 * 
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The Catholics again from bliſs exclude 
The Turks, who have fo many realms ſubdu'd ; 
They to damnation northern realms conſign, 
Thecurſe, great King, affects even worth like thine. 
In vain your goodneſs is each day diſplay'd, 
In vain all mankind you protect and aid; 
You people and improve the barren plain, 
Arts cultivate, aſylums build in vain : 
+ For confidently many doctors ſay, 
That you fromBeelzebub derive your ſway. 
The Pagan virtues were but crimes at beſt, 
All generous fouls ſuch maxims muſt deteſt. 

ournaliſt baſe, who with malignant mind 

hank'ſ thyſelf authoris'd to damn mankind ; 

Thou ſeeſt with joy God human beings frame, 
To glut the devil and burn with endleſs flame, 
Is't not enough, that you at once conſign 
Montagne and Monteiquieu to wrath divine? 
Shall Ariſtides, Socrates the ſage, 
Solon, the guide and model of} his age; 
Aurelius, Trajan, Titus dear to fame, 
Againſt whom you with bitterneſs declaim, 
All be caſt into the abyſs of hell, 
By the juſt Being, whom they ſerv'd ſo well ? 
And ſhall you be in heaven with glory crown'd, 
While crowds of cherubims your throne ſurround ; 
Becauſe with monks a wallet once you bore, 


In ignorance flept and greaſy ſack- cloth wore ? 


> | wont Alt MOOS: Si. + A. WW 


Be 


The maxim, Extra eccleſiam nulla al, There is no 
9 out of the church; is held in 2 veneration by the 
Catholics, yet all men of ſenſe look upon it as both ridiculous 
and abominable to thunder ſuch an anathema againſt men of 
the higheſt rank and moſt extraordinary talents: this is not like 
the procedure of reaſonable men. Archbiſhop Tillotſon would 
never have wrote in theſe terms to the Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
Sir are damned. A King of Portugal would not have written 


* 
in his manner to a King of England, who ſhould ſend him 
aid, Brother, you will certainly go to bell, The menace of 
eternal damnation to thoſe, who do not think like us, is like a 
weapon depoſited in an arſenal by the church, and no individual is 
allowed to make uſe of it. 
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Be bleſt above, with ſouls no war wage ; 

But why ſhould Newton, wonder of this age, 
Leibnitz profound, and Addiſon, whoſe mind 
With learning fraught was by true taſte refin'd ; 
* Locke, whocould ſpirits properties explain, 
And underſtanding's limits aſcertain ; 

Men whom the God ſepreme deign'd to inſpire, 
Wherefore ſhould theſe be doom'd to penal fire? 
In judging be more temperate and cool, 

Teach not eternal wiſdom how to rule ; 

To judge ſeverely ſuch great men beware, 

And thoſe, who ne'er condemn'd you, learn to ſpare: 


Religion well obſerv'd will quell your ihe 


And make you mild, compaſſionate and 


Drown others not, but try the port to find, « 
He's right: who pardons, but the angry blind. 
M 4 Sons 


© It is well known; that the wiſe and modeſt Locke diſcover'd 
the whole progreſs of the human underſtanding, and pointed out 
the limits of its power, Fully convinc'd of human weakneſs, and 
ſenſible of the infinite power of the Creator, he ſays, that we have 
no knowledge of the nature of our ſouls, but from faith: he ſays, 
that man is not ſufficiently enlighten d to aſſert, that God could 


not communicate thought to any being whatever, and even to 
matter itſelf, 


Thoſe, who were till immers'd in ignorance, roſe up in arms 
againſt him. Infatuated with a Cartefianiſm as falſe in every reſpect 
as Peripateticiſm itſelf, they were of opinion, that matter is 
nothing elſe but extent in length, breadth, and depth; they did 
not know that it is endued with the property of gravitating to- 
wards a centre, the vis inertia, and many more; that its elements 
are 3 tho” it's compotent parts may be divided ad in- 
finitum. They limited the power of the ſupreme Being, did 
not reflect, that, notwithſtanding all the — that 1 — 
made concerning the nature of matter, we are ſtill in the dark as 
to its eſſence. They ſhould have taken it into confideration, that 
it has been long debated, whether the human underftanding be 


a faculty or ſubſtance. ſhould have examined themſelves, 
and they would have been that our underſtandings are 
too limited to ſound this abyſs. | 


The faculty of moving, which beaſts have, is not a ſubſtance, a 
cular effence ; + quad cs of the Creator. Locke 
advanced, that the ſai Creator may confer the gift of think- 


ing 
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Sons of one God, in theſe our days of woe, 
Let's live like brothers whilſt we dwell below. 
Let's ftrive to lend each other kind relief, 
We groan beneath a load of woes and grief: 
Againſt 
ing upon whatever being he thinks proper. According to this hy- 
theſis, which ſubjects us more than any other » the — 
ng, thought added to any element of matter is not leſs pure or 
leſs immortal, than it is ſuppoſed to be in any other fyſtem. That 
indiviſible element is unperiſhable : thought may, doubtleſs, exiſt 
with it to all eternity, after the body is diſſolv'd. This is what 
Locke offers to our conſideration, without affirming any thing. 
He ſpeaks of what God might have done, and not of what he has 
done. He does not pretend to know what matter is : he acknow- 
ledges that, between it and God, there may be an infinity of creat- 
ed mats poor ey > — — _ in fact, light, ele- 
mentary fire, as Sir ewton has obſerved in his princi 
ſeems to hold the middle place between the unknown - 
called matter, and other eſſences till more unknown. Light does 
not tend to a centre like matter; it does not ſeem to be im 
ble; accordingly Newton often ts in his Optics, I don't enter 
into the queſtion, wwbethey the rays of light are bodies or not. 


Locke has advanc d, that there may be an infinite number of ſub- 
ſtances, and that God may communicate ideas to theſe ſubſtances. 
We cannot conjecture by what art divine, any being can form ideas; 
we are very far from ſuch a degree of penetration; we ſhall never 
know, how an earth worm can be capable of motion. In all theſe 
reſearches, we ſhould look up to God and acknowledge our weak- 
neſs. Such is Mr. Locke's philoſophy, as grand as it is fimple; 
and this ſubmiſſion to God, men have preſum'd to treat as impiety ; 
his followers, convinced of the immortality of the ſoul, have been 
call'd Materialifts, and ſuch a man as Locke has been cenſur'd as 
oy by the compiler of a treatiſe upon Phyſics. 


Granting even, that Locke was miſtaken in this point, (if he can 
be miſtaken who affirms nothing) be is not the leſs deſerving of 
the praiſe beſtow d on him here: he is, in my opinion, the firſt, 
who has made it appear, that we are not acquainted with any axiom, 
till we know the particular truths that enter into it; he is the firſt, 
who has ſhewn in what entity confiſts,what it is to be ſame the = 
ſon, the ſame ſelf : he is the firſt who has prov'd the ſyſtem of in- 
nate ideas to be falſe. Upon this occaſion I can't help obſerving, 
that certain ſchools pronounc'd anathemas againſt innate ideas, 
when they were eſtabliſhed by Deſcartes, and afterwards pronounced 
other anathemas again the adyerſaries of innate ideas, when Locke 
had ſhewn them to be abſurd, Thus do men judge when they are 
not philoſophers. | 
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Againſt our lives a thouſand foes lay wait, 

Our lives, which we at once both love and hate: 
Some guide, ſome prop, our wavering hearts require, 
With languor chill'd, or burn'd with ſtrong defire. 
Tears by the happieſt mortals have been ſhed, 

All have their ſhare of anxious care and dread. 

If kind ſociety her 8 falpend 

Her joys awhile our griefs cares ſu : 

Yet = here a weak reſource we find, 

Gainſt grief, that ever rankles in the mind. 

Daſh not the cup in which our comforts flow, 

Do not corrupt the balm of human woe. 

Felons, methinks, I in a dungeon ſpy, 

Who at their feHows throats with fury fly ; 

And, tho” they could relieve each other's pains, 
For ever jar and combat with their chains. 


PART VIV. 


Proves that it is the buſineſs of the ment to put 
an end to the — diſputes of the ſchools, by 
which the peace of ſocjety is diſturbed. 


I oft have heard it from your lips auguſt, 
"Tis the d duty, doubtleſs, to be juſt ; 
And the firſt blefling is the heart's repoſe. 
How could you, 3 ſo many ſects oppoſe, 
Amidſt inceſſant wrangli ng and debate, 
Preſerve a peace fo laſting in the ſtate ?- 
Whence is it Calwvir's ſons, and Luther, tell, 
Deem'd by the papilt's Satan's off-ſpring, fell, 
The Roman, Greek, who will not own the pow'r- 
Of Rome; the Quaker, Anabaptiſt ſour, 

Who in their law could never yet 

Are all united in the praiſe of thee ? 
"Tis becauſe nature form'd you for the throne ;. 
Like you to rule had the firit Valois known, 
A Jacobin had not, with fury fir'd, 
To rival Judith and 4% aſpir'd ; 
Ne'er on the king his hands profane had laid, 
But Valois edg'd che * murd'rous blade, 
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That blade by which, tho' ſubject crouds ſtood round, 
Great Henry after fell, for worth renown'd. 

Such curs d effects from pious quarrels flow, 

Or ſoon or late all factions bloody grow ; 

Quickly they ſpread, and ſtrength acquire, if priz'd 
But quickly fink to nothing, if deſpis'd. 

He, who can armies lead againſt the foe, 

To govern refractory prieſts ſhould know. 

Yet could a Norman confeſſor perſuade 

A king, who proweſs in the field diſplay'd, 

That Yuefnel, Fanſen, havnt yy — the ſtate, 
The monarch by his grea ve them weight. 
Then roſe a hundred — —- 'd with ire, 


Blind zeal made judges, 9 clerks conſpire ; 
Then jeſuits, þ * 08 hers, 


The kin 'd with ſcruples and with fears : 
+ Ridiculous once by the t made, 

They quickly ſunk into oblivion's ſhade. 

The N reſence and his Aye —_ 

To ſcatter bliſs, thence 

Who cultivates within t wel nc'd Fri 

The treaſures which the ring and autumn yield, 
Can water, 1K 3 gifts beſtow, 

Upon the trees, that in ns grow ; 
* ps he feeble — rears, 

And from * ground the uſeleſs plants up-tears; 
Or prunes them when they too luxuriant ſhoot, 
And drain of needful ſap the trunk and root. 
His lands afford him all he can defire, 

The laws of nature with his toil conſpire ; ; 

A tree, which he has planted with his hand, 

Is ſure, with others, to enrich the land ; 


And 


* We are not by the word Church, in this place, to underſtand 
the Catholic Church ; nothing is here alluded to but the abomina- 


ble fanaticiſm of ſome Ecclehiaftics, deteſted by the Church in 
all ages. 


+ This ridicule, the ſenſe of which is univerſal amongſt all na- 


tions, falls upon great intrigues occaſion d by trifles, upon the in- 


veterate animoſity of two part ies, which could never agree with re- 
tard te the ſenſe of four thonſand — volumes. 
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And all the planter's cares are well repaid 
With luſcious fruits and with a grateful ſhade. 
A 4 never could, by vengeance led, 
Make heav'n upon it baleful influence ſhed ; 
Could ne'er, by curſes, make his fruits decay, 
Or vines and fig-trees wither quite away. 
Wretched thoſe nations where laws till contend ! 
Their jarring ſactions never can have end: 
The Roman ſenate, watchful o'er the ſtate, 
Morals and rites intent to late, 
Set to the veſtals number its bound, 
Nor ſuffer'd bacchanals to range around. 
Aurelius, Trajan, princes of renown, 
The pontiff's bonnet wore, and emperor's crown : 
'The world depended on their care alone, 
And the ſchools vain —_—_ were then unknown : 
Thoſe legiſlators, with maxims fraught, 
Ne'er for their ſacred birds with fury fought. 
On the ſame principle Rome now holds command, 
The throne and altar by their union ſtand ; 
Her citizens enjoy ſerene 
Mere ; uy when vanquiſh'd. numerous 
Not that I think kings ſhould the mitre wear, 
OI with the bear ; 

rw come from council tho aloud, 
Utter their benediction to the — 
But I aſſert that kings, when they are crown d, 
To maintain order are by duty bound, . 
That their authority's o'er all the ſame, 
That all their fatherly protection claim. 
On various orders well-form'd ſtates depend, 
Merchants enrich them, warriors defend. 
Religious ordinances level all, 


The rich and poor, the great as well as ſmall ; - 


Equal 


In ſhould not be inferr'd from hence, that every order in the 
has not its peculiar diſtinctions, its privileges — 
— its r — 2 In all countries the various orders of a 
te enjoy their ſeveral privileges : but they are all equally bound 
by the general law. e Y EQUALLY 
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_ authority has civil law, 

keeps both citizens and prieſts in awe. 

Law in a ſtate ſhould equal ſway extend 

O'er all; all to ĩt ually ſhould bend. | 

Farther to treat of uch points I decline, 

Heav'n neer for government form'd ſouls like mine; 

But from the port where now my life I cloſe, 

In 42 happineſs and calm 
. —— 

L with your leſſons moralize my page. 

From this diſcourſe what inference ſhall we draw ? 

That * alone gives law; 

We ſhould not for it with fierce rage con 

Earth teems with error, truths from heav'n deſcend ; 

And amidſt thiſtles which obſtruct the way, 

The ſage finds paths, that cannot lead aſtray. 

Peace, which man wiſhes, whilſt he from it flies, 

As much as ſacred truth ſhould mortals prize. 


PRAYER 


- Great God, whoſe — 1 Zone 

Hear m laſt words from throne : 

- I „ *twas whilſt thy law I ſought, 
e ed, but thou wert in each thought, 


I look beyond the opening grave, 
A cannot think the God, who being 


The God, whoſe favours made my bliſs o'erflow, 
Has doom'd me, after death, to endleſs woe, 


ODES, 
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SPASIA, whoſe heroic mind 
A Nobly r 

in philo 
rr 
You know that being, great , ſupreme; 
From you bis emanates 
Of all his works the moſt complete, 
Your genius ſhews that he is great, 
= worthy homage to him pay, 

er you weak error bears no ſway. 
Bar al you wiſely £3 
The errors of. the ea: 
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Fanaticiſm's rage unbleſt 

You fly and equally deteſt ; 

You worſhip the eternal power 
Without falſe zeal, _ — ; 
Falſe zeal, which bi inſpires,. 
And oft with JefiraRive fires. 

A ſubject thus fincere and juſt, 

Before his monarch's throne auguſt, 
Free from all ſervile awe can ſtand, 
Not flatter like the courtly band. 


Fanaticiſm's frantic flame 
Firſt from religion's altars came; 
That fiend profanes her _ divine, 
And men with horror fl ſhrine; 
Religion, he profanes thy name, 
'Thy kindred he preſumes to claim ;. 
From you that horrid peſt of earth 
Pretends that he derives his birth. 
Could ſuch a mother e er be curſt 
With ſuch a fon of fiends the worſt. 


Sometimes we in an atheiſt's mind 
Humanity's fair virtues find ; 
Their error always to their heart 
Does not contagion vile impart. 
t Deſbarreaux was with mildnef bleſt, 
122 and candour fill'd his breaſt: 

God, with whom he ftrove in vain. 

A ſenſeleſs combat to maintain, | 
His weakneſs with compaſſion view'd,. 
And with ſome worth his foul endu'd- 
Iown, I ſhou'd be much inclin'd 
To pity him as mad and blind, 
Who in his folly ſhould deny 
That the ſun's rays pervade the ſky. 


A man 


| ® Deſbarreaux was a counſellor of parliament ; 11 
is clients wait any confiderable time, he paid the ſuit coſts, 
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A man yn rp ny r=» = th 
Denyin judge ſupreme, 
As — him to mankind 
As cruel, and to wrath inclin'd, 
Taking delight in human woes, 

His creatures treating as his foes. 


When man by error is miſlead, 
Whea ſuperſtition turns his head, 
When that chimera's baleful force 
Has poiſon'd pure religion's ſource, 
His relentleſs — and hard, 
Acceſs to reaſon is debarr'd ; 

His fury netting can aſſwage, 
His juſtice then is turn'd to rage; 
No more compunction he can 


But ſacrilege commits thro' zeal. 


In that Court, by the French proſcrib'd, 
Whoſe horrors ſcarce can be deſcrib'd ; 
In that curſt, court where truth's prophan'd, 
Reaſon by i enchain'd ; 
The reverend tyrants without ſhame 
Made Galilzo truth diſclaim. 
Thy ſyſtem, oh! illuftrious ſage, 
Abjure to calm their barbarous rage. 


In the moſt filent hour of night 
See Paris filPd with dire affrigkt; 
See 2 raging all arou 
Thouſands expiring on the ground; 
Brothers by brothers ſlain expire, 
The ſon aſſaſſinate the fire; 
Againſt the huſband ſee the wife 
In frenzy turn the murderous knife; 
Inhuman prieſts their excite, 

In blood and ſlaughter delight. 


| Noted for manners mild, and mirth, 
Can the French owe to theſe their birth ? 
"> You 


ear leaſt yo . 
Occafion bloodſhed 
With leſs of furious rage 
Tou know not where your jars may end. 


The Grecian deſpiſe, 
Tho? by the wor r 
Their ignorance dark as ſhades of night, 
Is diſſipated by your light: 

But tho' ſuch guides were weak and blind, 
They ne —— gy. 
er n 
Copy their moderation ſage. 
Their various errors you may blame, 
But let your mi be the ſame. 


Ye wretches, would comprehend . 

= 
Marſeilles, w 

Did peſtilence and death rec o 

When the tomb fwallow'd up the dead, 

The land when ruin over | 

The towns of citizens, the plains. 

Depriv'd of the induſtrious ſwains, 

And Terror fill'd each neighbouring fate, . 

Leſt they ſhould ſhare it's dale fate. 


+ The good Belzuns then ſtrove to fave 
His Flock from the devouring grave: 


Langeron, igal of , 

Bra RTE EIS: | 
Whilſt you ftrain'd hard with labour vain. 
Your trivial dogmas to ſuſtain ; 


+ Mr. de Belzuns, Biſhop of Marſeilles, and Mr. de Langeron, 
the governor, in perſon, adminiſtered remedies to the infected; 
cho the priefts and phyſicians would not venture to come near them. 
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And all your conferences were full 
Of father Quenel, and the bull; 
Points, by the knowing, valu'd not, 
And which will y be forgot. 


Muſt we, to inſtru the human race, 
Humanity itſelf deface ? 
Muſt hatred's torch light on the way, 
Leſt we from ſacred truth ſhould ftray ? 
The man, who can compaſhon ſhew, 
Whoſe heart can feel an s woe, 
Can by example virtue teach, 
Seems moſt perſuaſively to preach. 
The pedant, with o'er-weening pride, 
Intent to argue and decide, 


Who blows up perſecution's flame, 
A vile impoſter we ſhou'd name. 


gentlemen of the Academy of 
failed to the Polar Circle, and 
to aſcertain the figure of 


H truth ſublime ! Urania, heavenly maid ! 
Bright emanation of the eternal mind, 

By whom all nature's ſecrets are diſplay'd, 
Who range the heavens with ſpirit unconfin'd. 


Whilſt you thoſe heroes o'er the ſeas attend, 

. Sages and miniſters of thy ſacred laws, 
From the equator or the pole, attend 

The words of one, that's zealous in thy cauſe. 


On what great buſineſs are thy ſons intent? 
They mean to pull the vail from nature's face ; 
On moſt important truths their minds are bent, 
To find earth's maſs, its figure and its ſpace. 


Their voyage has even rous'd the filent ſhades, 
I ſee thoſe Grecian heroes ghoſts ariſe, 8 
b 8 
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Chiefs whom, in Colchos, the — „ ing maids 
Beheld in times of yore with raviſh'd eyes. 
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Ye Argonauts, ye demi-gods of Greece, 
The twins 172 thou, whoſe ſure addreſs, 
Found means to win the much fam'd golden fleece, 
And fair Medea's charms divine poſſeſs. 


When our fam'd worthies labour's you behold, 
Your own exploits you view with conſcious ſhame ; 
The brigheſt glories of the times of old | 
Are — and eclips d by modern fame. 


Whene'er Greece ſpoke, the lining world admir'd ; 


And even her could — obtain ; 
Her writers were by vanity inſpir'd, 
Highly to celebrate atchi vain. 


Happy the firſt in glory's great career, 
re ſtill f in acquiring fame ; 
Whilf thoſe who later in the hits appear, 
By all their efforts ſcarce procure a name. 


Falſhood in memory's temple makes abode, 
And graves there, by credulity's weak hand, 

Annals, which muſt to ev'ry age be ſhew'd, 
Which as the monuments of truth muſt ſtand. 


Thoſe fables, ob ! Urania, heavenly maid, 
Thoſe names illuſtrious uſurp'd deface ; 
By thee be to th* admiring world diſplay'd, 

Of real heroes the illuſtrious race. 


— ——¾ 

ortez, w i'd it, with ize, 

Seeing our 2 earth's extent fail round, 
In terms like theſe extoll d the enterpriſe. 
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Our great atchievements were by all men prais d, 
Our glorious actions none could emulate, 
Thoſe, to whom mortals oft have altars rais'd, 
Were leſs entitled to the name of great. 


We have done much, tis true, 3 
Plutus was in America our guide 

Virtue's your leader, whilſt you earth lore, 
Your breaſts reſolvꝰ d in virtue ſtill N 


Whilſt 1 4 8 Newton from heaven look'd 
wn 


Newton upon them fi- d his ercing eyes, 
And ſaid, your labours ſhall ＋ ws. crown, 
Like me to glory's ſummit you ſhall riſe. 


Whilſt mortals, a tn and ſcorn, 
Under the yoke of prepoſſeſſion bend; 

er i icht as well have ne'er been born, 
Since e er they to live their lives they end. 


8 immortal ſpirits four, 
e Go ht truth's refalgent day: 
To you the mighty whom you adore, 
given of his r 


It is his pleaſure, that you cultivate | 
The genius, which he only can beſtow ; 
The nobleſt object we behold below. 


But above all that monſter envy.fly, 


And its curſt offspri ring, which with helliſh ire 
Purſues all merit. y ſure ſhould die 


In thoſe pure ſouls, 5 92298 


Let a vile Zoilus, who carps at all, 
“ö . 
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Let him his venal quill ill dip in gall, 

5 f and with rage. 
write with rancour 

A& baſely, 


rf ſons of light, 

bleſſed ts, thoſe | 

ho WR wear a — 
Who like the great firſt mover, ; 


down. 
Of heaven, on mortals look propitious 
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Upon the PxAcx concluded in 1736. 


* 


TNA within his cavern dire, 
Thunder conceals and liquid fire ; 

On earth the fiery torrent pours, 
And its inhabitants devours. 
Your ſteps, afflicted Driads, turn 
From dreary plains which always burn: 
Thoſe caverns where hell ſeems to breathe 
In fire and ſulphur from beneath; 
Thoſe gulfs which to deep Tartarus bend, 
Their floods inceſſant ſend. 


More fierce and terrible the Po 

Makes his fierce ſtream his banks o'erflow ; 
Pours thro the plain his furious waves, 
Foams, and with dreadful uproar _ : 
He ſpreads deſtruction thee” the 
Fright, terror, death, —— 
An thro' Ferrara's fire conv 

The ſpoils of nations to the tens. 

This 
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To hang o'er this fad hemiſphere ; 

Are- All diſaſters much leſs dire, 
Than ſtateſmen who too high aſpire ; 
From them leſs deſolation ſprings, 

Than from the dangerous feuds of kings. 


From India's verge to Gallia's ſhore, 
One family the ſun rolls o'er : 
O' er this love only ſtill ſhould reign, 
And union amongſt all maintain. 
Mortals you're bound by ſacred tye, 
Therefore thoſe cruel arms e 


Can advan in by fight ? 

Can Jon in havoc tad dg t ? 

When you're ſunk in death's diſmal gloom, 
What bliſs expe& you in the tomb ? 


Thoſe ſoldiers well deſerve applauſe, 
n 
ut r hire your li 
Youre ale 3. — 
You die to prop ſome tyrant's throne, 
Some tyrant to your eyes unknown; 
You're hired to defend 
Lords, who ill pay you in the end. 


Such are thoſe greedy birds of prey, 
Thoſe animals who man obey, rr 
Who can their native fierceneſs tame, 
And teach them to purſue their game, 
The ſounding horn excites their rage, 
Ther nn 1 COgagE 3 

headlong pour upon 
Not led by int reſt, choice, er fame 


Vor. 


The 
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The victory ſtrive to gain, 
Ak a ey eas 
Italy, climate of del 
How much you ſuſfer' by the fight ! 


With deſolation cover'd o'er, 
You're Europe's now no more 


Vow'd to revenge your injur'd land : 
A ng you fight 
To a foreign maſter's right. 


2 
t reign hi 3 

2 i 
But never lance it thro? the fly. 
The faithful ſhepherd, who e 
His flock, and with due care attends, 
By care and diligence obtains | 
TY 


| Who can his fleecy care expoſe, 
To periſh by the wolves their foes. 


In that king's fame, can I take part, 
Whoſe frenzy ſtabs me to the heart: 
A king, at whoſe capricious will, 
My heart's blood I'm oblig'd to ſpill ? 

S d. 
Diſeas' d, depriv'd of reſt ; 
Say, * my E 
When our princes glories 
Shall my difiredſes be o'er, 
ins are drench'd in gore) 

— | 


Who planted arts on Gallic 
France ſhall revere 3ou as a 


Poſterity in ev'ry age 


. 
- 
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Shall own you born the land to bleſs, 
And Louvois be applanded let; 
ambition dire, 


N 2 ODE 


8 . 


E 


To the King of Prvuss14 upon his - 
acceſſion to the throne. 


T len N nord 
n 
A day which fills thee only with diſmay, - 
Whill others wiſh thy exalted fate to fee. 


- Ye ; 
Whoſe ſouls implacable, and frantic hands, 
Delight in carnage, and deſtruction find. 


Shall odious calumny ſtill lift her head ? 
Monſter, thou didſt, with curſed rage inſpir'd, 

On fam'd Deſcartes and Bayle thy venom ſhed, 
On Wolfe who Leibnitz to approach aſpir d. 


ny You 
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99 
£ turn'd a eac - 
By the — ſhall ors frond be gor d, 
Your blood ſhall expiate your frantic rage. 


He ſtrikes, you die, his arm aſſerts truth's cauſe ; 
Truth is reftor'd and error diſappears ; 
Philoſophy is freed from tyrant laws, 
The face of nature glorious freedom cheers. 


And you, your odious rules, by Borgia 
The art in gov'rnin mankind ˖ o 
The art of crimes with vileſt maxims be, 


The art which tyrants openly profeſs. 


May you e oblivion ever be conſign'd, 
ith too much eaſe men learn the dan "rous art: 
The crafts of policy ſhew a narrow min 
The beſt of ſtateſmen has a gen'rous heart. 


The annals of all nations amply ſhew, 
That tyrants never taſted ſweet repoſe, 
But ſuffer all their lives unceaſin 
As they on others bring a of v woes. 


They died with infamy, they died with — 
Bat Trajan, Titus, Antoninus wiſe 
ornaments and bleſſings of their ag 
Lav'd bleſt, and calmly Elos d their 


In thee thoſe heroes ſhall again ariſe, 
Virtue with happineſs ſhall ſtill be crown'd ; 
You may with Juſtice claim fair virtue's prize, 
Since in you ey'ry royal virtue's found. 


Upon the throne we now behold a ſage, 
A bleffing which men rarel — 
He, who is able to inſtruct the age 
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Preſamptuors ignerance long hes foarn's the bond 
Of 20 t merit, which defenceleſs lay; 

'The fury dar'd on ſciences to tread, 
And virtue's {elf was forc'd to bear her ſway. 


Immers'd in ſoft delights, the courtly train 
Think man was never born the truth to know; 
All knowledge they deſpiſe as weak and vain, 
Tho ſcience can content of mind beſtow. 


Dances to truth can ſcarcely ope their eyes, 


Their ſouls are wrapt in darkneſs black as night; 
Behold a Northern Solomon ariſe, 


Approach, Barbarians, to the ſource of light. 


ODE 


( 272 ) 


O D E 


Upon the death of the Emperor CRARLTES 
oy the fixth *. 


INN 
Of winds and ftorms, now finks upon the 
und ; | | 
That cedar which cou'd flouriſh even in age, 
And with its boughs o'erſhade the ſtates around. 
| The ſtroke is given, the cedar dies, 
And on the plain extended lies. 


Behold the king of kings, ſupreme in power, 

Death, Sore dio fron bas thirty diadems torn 3 
His power extenfive's vaniſh'd in an hour, 

Crowns can't preſerve the men by whom they're 


worn. 
Oh, haughty race ! oh, race auguſt ; 
1 On Rh. 


The tomb abſorbs his very name, 
He's now no longer the renown'd ; 

That he once reign'd is all his fame, 

No courtiers now his Po endl 


4 Thus 


+ Written in November 1740. 
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272 o DES. 
Thus kings when once life's breath is fled, 
Are number'd with the guar dead. 


Ah! wherefore did he not his ſquadrons head, 
Where Eugene delug'd deep th' enſanguin'd field; 
His numerous cohorts by their monarch led, 
Had made the allied army quit the field. 
Their arms the Empire had upheld, 
And the invading turks repell'd. 


Had he not idly loiter'd in a town, 

And none but his own chiefs with dread infpir'd ; 
Had he to pull the haughty Sultan down, 

Warm with ambition's noble flame, aſpir'd. 


And from his ſubjects blood refrain d. 


All war declining like a monarch ſage, 
Had he to mankind ſhewn himſelf a friend ; 
Wich virtue, arts, and plenty, bleſs'd the age, 
And to alarms and difcord putanend. 
Reviv'd the peace to Rome once known, 
When great Auguſtus filFd the throne. 


Then fame had round him wav'd her purple win ge, 
With glorious light his head incircled round : 


| He had been plac'd amongſt illuſtrious kings, $ 


He had been as a patriot king renown'd, 
Happy had been the monarch's fate, 
Efteem'd not only good but great. 


I don't th? harmonious art of verſe profane, 
I do not dip my pen in ſatire's — ; 
Apollo diſapproves th' audacious ſtrain, 
I muſt not one reproachful word let fall. 
I muſt not by one ſingle line 
_ Offend a king, the royal pow'r's divine. 


But ſacred truth, impartial goddeſs, fame, 
Thou, to whoſe orders mortals ſtill attend; 
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Love of mankind, which does my breaſt inflame, 
Your needful ſuccour to my genius lend. 


Do you my lays inſpire. 
FIl teach Mortals to aſpire. 


Monarchs, death cites you to that court auguſt, 
Wherein poſterity, a judge moſt ſage, 
1 8 n and juſt, 
ruſtin tions 0 
1 
The real worth of kings is known, 
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* To the Queen of Hun OG AR x. 


RINCESS, deſcended from that noble race, 
Which fill in danger held th' imperial throne, 

rr. 

Whoſe virtues even thy foes are forc'd to 

The rave Femch, as fierce as they're 

conſtantly aſpire ; 


to true 
While obftinately Wer Agia ther fight, 
Thy vietwe and great qualities ualities admare. 


The French and Germans, d by wond'rous tyes, 
Make chriſtendom one ſcene of woe ; 

And from their friendſhip greater ills ariſe, 

Than cer did from their longeſt quarrels flow. 


Thus from th' equator, and the frozen pole, 
Th impetuous winds drive on with headlong force; 


Two 


+ Written the oth of June, 3742, 
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Two clouds, which, as they on each other roll, 
Forth from their ſable ſkirts the thunder force. 


Do virtuous kings ſuch ruin then ordain ? 
A calm they promiſe, but excite a ſtorm : 
Whilſt they with ſlaughter dire the earth deform. 


Oh! Fleury, wiſe and venerable ſage, 

Whom good ne'er dazzles, danger ne'er alarms; 
Who doſt exceed the antient Neſtor's age: 

Muſt Europe never ceaſe to be in arms ? 


Would thou could*ſt hold with prudent ſteady hand 
Europa's balance, ſhut up Janus* ſhrine ; 

Make feuds and diſcords at thy command, 
And bring from heaven Aftrea, maid divine. 


Wou'd France's treaſures were diſpers'd no more, 
But prudently within the realm apply'd ; 


Opulence to our cities to re, 
And make it flouriſhing on every fide. 
You arts, from heaven, and from the muſes ſprung, 


Whom Lewis brought triumphant into France ; 
Too long your hands were idle, lyres unſtrung, 
Tis time to ſtart from ſo profound a trance. 


Your labours are of laſting glory ſure, 
Whilſt warlike pomps, the triumphs of a day, 
Blaze for a moment, never long endure, 


But ſoon like fleeting ſhadows paſs away. 


THE 
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m e nee 
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Triumph'd, love's victorious power 
1 Prevait', and near ap roach'd the hour, 
hid end ove cowl] cor matect fame, 


HE — your t huſband came. 
hoary 


tor was too hard, 
To love he all acceſs has barr'd, 


And all our wiſhes to defeat, l 
Secures the keyof pleaſure's ſeat : 

For ſuch ſtrange matters to account, 

Our tale to antient days ſhould mount: 
Ceres muſt to you ſure be known, | 
Ceres one daughter had alone, 

Who much bled you in face, 
Beauteous, adorn'd with ev'ry 

To the ſoft much inclin'd, 

And guided by a cupid blind. 


Hymen, 


This poem is of an ancient date; the author was but eight- 
cen when he compoſed it, and it was occaſioned by a lady who 
was in the circumſtances here ſpoken of. 


The PADLOCE. 
Hymen, a God as blind as he, 
Treated him as he treated thee : 
Pluto the rich and old, in hell, 
Made her his wife, and forced to dwell ; 
But the the jealous miſer ſcorn'd, 

And Pluto, tho' a God, was horn'd ; 
— vom. =. 2 

oung, handſome, generous, polite, 
Found means to get to hell ere dead, 


a hot 
. 3 

nd added, royal dame, 
With half the damn'd had done the fame : 
The horn'd God, on this report, 
Convokes at his infernal court 
Each odious, black, and curſed foul, _ 
Sainted below, for act ions foul. 
Each cuckold's foul, who during life 
Did all he could to his wife. 
* 7˖ lorentine, 

oft mi monarch Pd opine 
For death; for once a wiſe is dead, 

can't defile the marriage bed : 

But ah, fir, an immortal wife 
Can never be depriv'd of life; 
A Padlock, therefore, I'd invent, 
Whach ſhould ſuch accidents prevent ; 
She muſt be virtuous of courſe, 
When under the reſtraint of force ; 
Not to be come at by her elf, 
Your ſure to have her to yourſelf : 
Wou'd I had thought, before I died, 
Such a convenience to provide. 
This advice a loud applauſe 


From all the damn'd aſſembly draws ; 
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And ſtraight, by order of the ſtate, 
Was regiſter'd on braſs by fate ; 
That moment in the below, 
They anvils beat and bellows blow. 
Ti the blackſmich's trade 
Well underſtood, the locks ſhe made : 
ina, from Pluto's hand 

Receiving, wore it by command. 
Sometimes the hearts will melt, 
Even Pluto's ſelf fome pity felt : 
When {e's virtue he made faſt, 

And faid, you'll now perforce be chaſte. 
This lock, which helt could frame alone, 
* Soon to the hamin race was known ; 
In Venice, Rome, and all about it, 
No gentleman or cit's without it; 
"Tis always thought a method fare, 
All female honour to ſecure. 
There huſbands, tho” ſome ſneerers mock. 
Keep virtue ſafe and under lock: 
2 — — "ey 
our ſi u know liv? at 
e 
He has learn'd the Roman modes to ape; 
But all his jealous care is vain, 
Love always knows his ends to gain; 
That God will ſure eſpouſe our cauſe, 
He ſtill protects who keep his laws; 
For you have given me your heart,. 
And can't refuſe me any part. 


ACAD ACTA ACAATCANM,. 


n * —_— — « —_— - mon m = an * = 


STANZAS 


Upon the Er Ic Poets. 


HE antient Homer I admire, 
Replete with faults, but full of fire ; 
He, like the heroes of his time, - 
. 1s a great pratler, but ſublime. 


il cou'd charms i 
To yo his fire a Dido pens, 
wi 
And with Levee e) d. 


Too much of magic and 8 
Taſſo below both poets places ; 
But his — beavenly charms 


Have force, that critic rage diſarms. 


Milton, tho* more ſublime than theſe, 
Does not fo much a reader pleaſe : 
He wrote in ſtrange fan flights, 


For madmen, angels, helliſh fprites. 


"Twould be preſumption but to name 
Myſelf with bards fo to fame ; 
Tis death alone that can decree, 

What place ſhall be conſign'd to me. 


You, who by wit and beauty ſhine, 


Who charm the world — divine ; 
In your affections if I 
A place, I'm irft of human kind. 


THE 


3 


THE - 


Utility of ScignCcEs to PRINCES. 


To tb Prince Royal of Paussia, fince 
King of Prxvussa. 
EW kin 


5 75 my prince, can with enlighten'd 
min | 


Inſtruct the people to their care conſign d; 

Few Antoninus's on earth appear, 

For ſince that hero, to all Rome ſo dear, 

Since great Aurelius, wonder of his age, 

Who ſhone as monarch, warrior, and tage : - _ 
Did ever king like him the truth explore, 

Like him give ear to ſacred wiſdom's lore ? 

But two or three of thoſe, who wore a crown, 

Were held — of high renown ; 

Others appear as vulgar to your eyes, 

The tyrant ſlaves of 95 you deſpiſe, 

Who burthen'd earth, or elſe deſtruction hurl'd, 

Slept on the throne, or wide laid waſte the world. 

The world can't fee them in a proper light, : 
To reign is the grand art, if courts ſay right. | 3 
But what's this art ſo boaſted of by kings ? 
What are of all their policy the ſprings ? 

He ſpeaks the word and all around 8 

nn or frowns, they're ſad or gay, 


Af 27 1 
Iuſti ure upon her awful ſeat, 
rom learned bodies vain debates to chace, 4 
And make vain ſophiſtry to truth give place; ing 
| T inſtruct 4 


THE UTILITY OF 


A formal envoy of the king of 8 

Two Rnglith artifls importan'$ — 

For leave upon a mountain's to to ſtate, 
« barometer, air's real weight 

envoy with eaſe have help'd the ſchools, 

But, tho” a fool, 7 Auf ory | 

Shall I the folly of a pope reveal ? 

Shew cardinals, with apoſtolic zeal, 

Teaching mankind in their illuſtrious codes, 


Idols who ſee not, tho' endued with eyes. 

A king, who has both ſenſe and talents rare, 
K. July to th Almighty may com . 
Know ge of arts, *tis true, ſhould not alone 
Diſtinguiſh him that ſits upon a throne. 
Of all the kings in facred hi 


by the world admir'd ; 
his ſubjects all were bleft, 
Of all earth they were by trade poſſeſt: 
His 
® This | 

s = London, in the firſt year of the reign of 
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His — viſited each diſtant ſhore, 
And ftill new wealth to fam'd Judea bore : 
Thus fleets to Bourdeaux, to London bring 
All Afia's treaſures at returning ſprin 
To him, not dazzled by fo . 
The art t enjoy what he poſſeſt was known. 
"Tis thus wiſe monarchs o'er their ſubjects reign ; 
Knowledge, if not to prudence join'd, is vain. 
A monarch ſhould not, midſt a thouſand cares, 
Neglect for love of money ſtate affairs. 
To you that Engliſh monarch's hiſtory's known, 
James of his name the firſt who filled the throne, 
+ Who in fad exile let his nephew die, 
Tho he cou'd neceſſary aid ſupply ; 
His nephew's wrongs the king ſhould have redref-'d, 
Reliev'd the German towns by force oppreſs d; 
He ſhould, by force, inſulting foes have quell'd, 
And between nations a juſt 2 held : 
Not as a doctor, labour to be 
And tracts tic to Chriſt 
No king of parts in 
7 ch Cakes, great aſpir 

u „who to all thi ird, 
Who conquer'd Rome, — by Rome admir d: 
Your model he had been in every art, 
Had he not baniſh'd juſtice from his heart. 


Frederic EleQor 
* =p = battle 
of his dominions. 


James the firſt dedicated a ſhort treatiſe to Jeſus Chrift 
Father Talon dedicated one to the Trigity. i 
were then in faſhion. 
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AT THE 


CAM before Patin. 


Jaly 3, 1734- 


ITHOUT a bed we now lleep ſound, 
And take our meals upon the ground ; 

And tho' the blazing atmoſſ 

Muſt dreadful to the eye appear, 

The air tho? roar Cannons | 
Whilſt warriors with fierce rage contend, 

The thoughtleſs French drink, laugh, and fing, 
And with their mirth the heavens ring ; 

The walls of Phalipſburgh ſhall burn, 
ind ke HR | 

By fifty thouſand Alexanders, 

= 2 deſerve ms commander:, 

ey receive 

Of only - r four — £4 

Laviſh ef life, with 8 5 7 

I fee vom ruſhing ma aght; 

a 7 

— — \ pf 'er with 1 — kts, 
Phantom, which we Glory name, 
IJ 


2 1 front all o'er 
Beduſted, — 
She holds a — in _ — 9 


To ſound to arms, and cheer the band, 


The Caur before PHILIPSBURGH. 
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loudly fin 
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Or one who paſſed for ſuch. 


And 3 
You'll praiſe me leſs when I am known ; 
But what I am PU freely own. 
—————— 

t my forti 

Phcebus preſided at the _ 
. * liſpꝰd = rhyme; 

potent approv'd my wi 
2 29 
My heart was by the God ſubdu'd, 
I worſhip'd him thro' gratitude. 
Their inclinations ſome excite, 
But fate ordain'd that I ſhould write. 
My ſoul was by each taſte poſſeſt, 
Each noble art inflam'd my breaſt : 
Painting delights me: oft! I've been 
At the king's or duke's palace ſeen, 
Gazingon works with raptur'deye, 
Where art with nature ſeems to vie; 
Paul Verones's noble fire 
And fill divine I much admire ; 


Pouſhn 
Bretagne, for a frolic, wrote 


opera, 
S 
The tribute of d applauſe. 
In muſic, Mauret's ſprightly firai 


t Deſtouches's iſe obtain, 
+ Peliffier's art, _ e voice, 
Pleafing turns, choice 
— — 

Which teaches nature to , 
Following great Newton thro” the 

I to find natural cauſes : 

Is by a changetul central force 


And coming near acquires new weight ; 
I read phal profound, en 
Who nature by their reaſon ſound; 
I ſee Cleraut, 1 riſe 
And I indeed too often find. 
Such ſtudies but my mind. 
Obſcure reſearches _ 

I ftudy next the human 

I often Paſcal's works review, 

A genius fingular and new; 

That fatyriſt, devout and ſage, 

I his auſterity oppoſe; 

He'd have men to themſelves be foes. 
A friend to man, I ftrive to ſhew 

How he to love himſelf may know. 

Pm free from paſſion, care and ſtriſe; 
The muſe diverſifies my life: 


there gives pleaſure, from me draws 


— 


nnn Toa LADY. 
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Am! 2 2 8 41 


rng: 

A ERASER, 

„„ 
T O 


Monſieur de BU s S1, 
Biſhop of Lc Ox, 


Upon the Hurry and Buſtle of the Town. 


H Buſſy, who wert ſurely born 
The church and — to adorn; 
Soon as profuſely Flora 
Upon the — her various flowers, 
To — hel Paris ſtraight repair; 
Where is your home, if tis not there ? 
And could even heaven itſelf diſpla 
A brighter heaven, more brilliant 
If we could any means contrive 
That monſter H. hence to drive 
That hideous r let us fly, 
A female, whoſe moſt eye 
Does the beholder faſcinate, 
By heaven created in it's hate, 
And to our climes delightful ſent, 
Amid our pleaſures to torment ; 
How flattery from her lips diſtils ! 
Flattery, the ſource of many ills. 
Impoſture follows as her maid, 
And ever lends her dangerous aid ; 
Vor. XX. 


Y, 


Perplexity, 


* Wrote in1724+ 
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Perplexity, Suſpicion pale, 

2 with debe that to fail ; - 
Still eager for ſome falſe report, 

To the wretch Error pays her court. 
May love fly far on his light wings 
From hurry, ſhe corruption brings ; 
And let him ceaſe to forge his darts 
For guilty beauties? yielding hearts. 

I hate the railer who defames 

Virtues, and gives them vices' names, 
Dulneſs by him content of mind, 

As folly conftancy's, defin'd. 

The man is happy to whoſe ſhare 

Falls eaſe and freedom from all care ; 
Whom bleft in love no tricks Cer vex, 
Intrigues nor ruffle nor perplex. 

His miſtreſs no coquet, but gay, 
Rewards him at the cloſe of day. 
Lovers like theſe with blifs are crown'd, 
With — x __ round. 

Then, , don't W 
To joy and — away 8 

The humbleſt of your friends, Voltaire, 
Your abſence can no longer bear; 

Of „an obſequious band, 

Will ready be at your command ; 

And Pl your excellence ſalute 

With jocund airs upon the flute; 

And, as towards you l advance, 

Quite mad with joy, LI leap and dance. 
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S442 2M 
TO 


. Monſieur dz Ge v as:®, the Phyſician. 


OU return'd to Paris a phyfician renown'd, 
Thoſe yu cur'd of the plague your juſt praiſes 
reſound ; 
Like Hypocrates ſelf you. reſtor'd the diſeas'd, 
And the peſtilence rage by your art was appeas'd ; 
At Maiſons mean time I lay on a fick bed, 
And thought I ſhould in a few moments be dead. 
The gri Ting of terrors, relentleſs death, 
Shook his terrible ſcythe, I was galp 
Old Charon puſh'd forward, with 
And I thought 
ſhore : 
But like Eſculapius you came to my aid, 
And death from his conqueror retreated diſmay'd. 
Had you undertook dear Genonville to cure, 
He had from death's direful attacks been ſecure ; 


O 2 He'd 


® Monſieur de Gervafi, a celebrated phyfician of Paris, had 
been ſent to cure the plague, and at his return he cured the au- 


thor of the ſmall pox, at the caſtle of Maiſons, fix leagues from 
Paris, in the year 1723. 


ing for breath : 


ail and with oar, 
I ſhou'd ſoon fee the fam'd Stygian 
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He'd have liv'd, and I ſtill had the — top. 
Of his converſe, with which I cou'd never be cloy'd, 
And my eyes, which in death had been clos'd, but for 


Tears for a loſt friend would omg ons» Sway 
To you, and to your cares, I own m 1 
That of my diſeaſe I have now 
That now all my n hare have nd, 
That I ftill am d, and I till love my friend: 


Maiſons, my phyfician, I ſhall now ſee once more, 
Maiſons, the phyſician, that cur d me before; 


Maiſons, whoſe deep ſcience 9 his 
They — — i + ſkill the -— a — 
m tragedy will not 

— — juſt ; | 
That his gen'rous heart will diſcover ſome pleaſure 
To ſee me reviv'd, and intent upon meaſure ; 
And that fam'd Mariamne's —_— impart, 
Some tender ſenſations to his 
You gardens of Villars, ſeats with : bliGeve; crown'd, © 
"Twas there L again met the hero 'd; = 
om — . with olive to his country brings, 

riumphant an us upon v 
There I ſaw Richelieu —_ light of Ki age, 
Whoſe wit and vivacity all men eng 
When Richelieu appears, all my 
He'll ſoon re-unite me to his amiable 


And thou, Bolingbroke, by Apollo inſpired, 
As an orator, = and a By martin 6 


You, to whom I ſo often have liſtenꝰd —— 2 


I ſhall live and improve . 
But what ſad idea poſſeſſes my mind 


_ my miſtreſs, voy my charming miſtreſs be kind? 


_— —— trong| y impreſs'd on my heart, 
heI was ready rom this world to depart; 


Her virtues, graces, and her charms divine, 
The ylufoce 1 wfied when 1 cace cal het mine ; 
In my laſt moments cheriſh'd my amorous fire, 


And my heart love poſſeſs'd when I thought to expire. 
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311 why ſo wanders my mind ? 


death ſcarce d. can love ill in my breaſt 
Ber A n denden, 2nd my reaſon, poſſeſs'd. 
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1 


Tz LADY. 


Very well known to the whole town. 


HILLIS, how much the times are chang'd, 
Since in a hack the town you rang'd, 
ince without dreſs or train you ſhone, 
Conſpicuous for your charms alone; 
When, tho? you ſupp'd on forry fare, 
You nectar ſeem'd with gods to ſhare, 
You fooliſhly to one conſign'd, 
m_ which might charm all mankind : 
A deſp'rate lover, who for life, 
Engag's you when he made his wife. 
You then no treaſure did inherit, 
Your beauty was your only merit, 
Your boſom charms divine diſplay'd ; 
There Cupid fill in ambuſh laid; 
Your heart was tender, and your mind 
To youthful frolicks much inclin'd. 
With ſo many charms endu'd, 
What woman e'er could be a prude ? 
That fault, oh! beauty all divine, 
Is very far from being thine ; 
Becauſe of favours you were free, 
You were the better lik'd by me. 
How diffe rently 1 live, grown great, 
Your life is but the farce of ſtate; 


ain pie 


Martin's exceeds 
Your vaſes of j and all 
The brittle wonders of your hall ; 


Your diamond pendants which appear 


With ſuch bright luſtre at each ear ; 


Your pomp w gazer's fight 
— quarter of that bliſs, 
Which once you 1 by a kiſs. 
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tells ſuch lies, 
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To the KING, 


Preſented to his Majeſty at the Camp be- 
fore Fribourgh. 


ING, of benign, but of undaunted heart, 
J as mild, and prudent without art, 
ö you precipitately go ? 

The fever ſcaping, you provoke the foe ! 

Yau haſte to Fribourgh, ie in vain 

Strove your impetuous ardour to reſtrain. 

To riſk your precious life, great king, beware; 
Fields ſuit not him who wants 'S Care. 
When laurels bind the conquering hero's. brow,. 
Some care of health he ſurely may allow. 

Zeal ſpoke, but from you no attention drew, 
Deaf to advice, you to the combat flew ; 
Inclement ſeaſons with the foes conſpire, 

You brave the ſeaſons and the cannon's fire : 

Your headlong courage fills with dread the ſtate, 
But your foes dread it as they dread their fate. 
Give to Vienna, not to Paris fear, 

Make us rejoice to whom you are fo dear: . 
The hero admire and love, once more, 

To loving ſubjects graciouſly reſtore. 

A ſage has ſaid, the only good below, 

The only folid bliſs that mortals know, 

Springs from the tender ſympathy of hearts, | 
From the bleſt tranſports friendſhip's force imparts, 


How 
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How happy then muſt be the monarch's fate, 


Who's lov'd by every member of the ſtate ! 

How bleſt the a hed throne's each ſubje&'s breaſt ! 
This bliſs ——— poſſeſt. 

To Paris' ram even from Alface bound 


Approach, you'll hear «the voice of love reſound. 
Subjects you'll ſee whoſe boſoms tranſports fre, 
Bleſſing the hero whom their ſouls admire ; 
Do you not ſee how on their knees they fall, 
How on your face are fix'd the eyes of all, 
How our hearts leap with tranſport at the 
Of our lov'd kings ? This triumph's your 
Kings dragg'd, like ſlaves, thro” an — ih 
Led ; to the capitol in chains along, 
Thoſe glittering chariots, prieſts, that warlike hoſt, 
That ſenate, which made earth oppreſs'd its boaſt, 
Wretches from the proceſſion to the tomb 
Sent, were the triumphs both of 1 
Yours is love's triumph, and its glory 
Theirs time effac'd, yours ever will en are; ; 
They ſhock'd mankind, the ſinking world you raiſe, 
In you his image God on earth diſplays ; 
In the bleſt age of gold you had been king, 
Enjoy the days of (ble thei? hap you — 
May peace for ever 
Peace makes bleſt days, the — — force. 
May ſhe ſtill hear the victor's voice well-known, 
He combated for us and her alone. 


THE 


Aman muſt always have a friend, 
To whoſe advice he may attend; 
Whoſe friendly ſympathy ſtill knows, 


He muſt, at the nnd of night, 
Still ſup with hank « and delight; 
Drink beſt wine, and dainties eat, 
And make before he's drunk retreat. 


Each night he muſt his love 
With raptures to the yielding fair; "a 
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TO 


TO THE 


Manes of Monſieur de Gexon vILLE, 


Counſellor of the Parliament, and one of the 
author's intimate friends“. 


HOU, who didf in 
T Whol dens iden —— Los re en, 
Whoſe loſs has fill d my foul with laſting grief, 
Which from time's lenient hand finds no relief; 

If the whole ſyſtem dies not with the frame, 

If entity, the ſpark of heavenly flame, 

Made both to ſerve the body, and controul 

That active principle we call the ſoul ; 

Tho loſt to us, lives in ſome other ſphere, | 
If thou haſt being, and theſe words canſ hear; 
With pleaſure, Genonville, receive this lay, 

This tribute which I to thy aſhes pay, 

The monument of an eternal love, 

Which like thy ſpirit ſhall immortal prove: 

Thou muſt remember how, in life's firſt ſtage, 
The fair Egeria did our — 74 

She heard our ſongs, approv'd of exther's flame, 
And in all three love 'd to be ſame. 
Reaſon-conſpir'd with amorous follies light, 
And love's enchantments, fouls thus to unite. 
How great our bliſs ! it ſuffer'd no allays 


From want companion of our youthful days. 


Young 


This piece was wrote in 1729. Monſ. de Genonville had net 


TO THE MANES OF &c. 


Young, gay, contented, free from anxious care, 
Of exquiſite delight we had our ſhare ; 

We could not hope to find enjoyment more, 
Had we poſſeſ d even Cræſusꝰ countleſs ſtore ; 
With what we had __ . x * be * 
In j uth's dear, deligh ays we t; 
Thoſe — which in a — of joys —— 
Thoſe ſmiling pleaſures could not always laſt; 


From thee thoſe joys are fled, 8 
night. 


Was follow'd ſoon by death's etern 
Thy much lov'd miſtreſs, favour'd more by fate, 
Now lives in grandeur, opulence, and ftate; 

Sup of age, — with ſome care, 

And which we can't to youthful joys compare. 

As love her youth, ſo wealth ſuſtains her age, 
To gaiety ſucceed reflexions ſage. 

His flight love with the youthful graces takes, 
But friendſhip never virtuous hearts forſakes. 

By that excited, oft we fing that verſe, 

And all thy converſation's charms rehearſe : 
Whene'er we meet we always talk of you, 

We read your works, and tears our eyes bedew : 
Hence, hence for ever fly the unfeeling train, 
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Wretches who would the name of friend provhane ; 


Wrapt up in ſelf, or diffi quite, 

Who in the world and idle joys delight; 
Wretches whoſe hearts are to affection dead, 
Who never learn'd a virtuous tear to ſhed. 


Vor. XX. P VERSES 
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* 
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„ 


UPON THE 


Death of Madame La CouvREUR, 
A celebrated Actreſs, 


HAT fight of woe thus harrows up my foul !. 
Muſt thoſe love darting eyes in anguiſh roll ? 
Shall ghaſtly death ſuch charms divine invade ? 

You muſes, graces, loves, come to the aid. 

Oh! you, my gods and hers, aſſiſt the fair, 

Your image ſure muſt well deſerve your care. 

Alas! thou dieſt, I preſs thy corpſe alone; 

Thou dieſt, the fatal news too ſoon is known, 

In ſuch a loſs, each tender feeling heart 

Is touch'd like mine, and takes in grief a part. 

I hear the arts on ev'ry fide deplore 

Their loſs, and cry Melpomene's no more: 

What exclamations will the future race 

Utter, at hearing of thoſe arts“ diſgrace ? 

See cruel men a burying place refuſe 

To her whom Greece had worſhipp'd as a muſe ; 
When living, they ador'd her power divine, 

To her, they bow'd like votaries at a ſhrine : 
Should ſhe then breathleſs criminal be thought, 

And is it then to charm the world a fault ? 


Seine's 
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„ Seine's banks ſhould now no more be deem'd pro- 
hane, 

La — ſacred aſhes there remain: 

At this ſad tomb, ſhrine, ſacred to thy ſhade, 
Our vows are . 

I don't revere the fam'd St. Denis more, 

Thy graces, charms, and wit, I there adore : 

I lov'd them living, incenſe now I'll burn, 
And pay due honours to thy ſacred urn. 

Tho? error and ingratitude are bent, 

To brand with — thy monument. 

Shall Frenchmen never know what they require, 
But damn capriciouſly what they admare ? 
Muſt laws with manners jar? Muſt ev'ry mind, 
In France, be made by ſuperſtition blind ? 
Wherefore ſhould England be the only clime, 
Where to think freely is not deem'd a crime? 
Oh ! London, Athens rival, thou alone, 
Could' tyrants, and could” prejudice dethrone ; 
In that bleſt region, gen ral fi reigns, 
Merit is honour'd, and reward obtains: 
Marlborough the 'ral of his age, 
Harmonious Dryden, Addiſon the ſage, 
Immortal Newton, charming Old there, 
The honours due to real genius ſhare. 

The farce of life had there La Couvreur clos'd, 
With heroes, ſtateſmen, kings ſhe had repos d: 
Genius at London makes its owner great, 
Freedom and wealth have, in that happy ſtate, 
Procur'd the inhabitants immortal fame, 
They rival now the Greek and Roman name. 
Parnaffian laurels wither in our fields, 

And France no more a of merit yields : 
Wherefore, you gods, do all our glories fade, 
Why is not honour due to genius paid. 


P 2 


She was buried en the bank of the Seine. 
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TO HER. 


Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of 4 


Beauteous princeſs often may 
Languiſh in pleaſure's ſeaſon gay ; 
The empty forms of haughty ftate, 
Oft life tedious to the great. 


It muſt the greateſt king confound, 
With all his courtiers ci round ; 
Amidſt a ſplendid court to find, 
That grandeur can't give peace of mind. 

, 


Some think that play can give delight, 
But ſoon it inbred que ; 
And monarchs have been often ſeen, 
Whilſt gaming, tortur'd with the ſpleen. 


A king oft feaſts with heavy heart, 
Pleaſures to him no joy impart ; 
Whilſt the dull vulgar — 7 
Like gazing ideots, p and ſtate, 
And fondly think, who is poſſeſs'd 
Of them with bliſs ſupreme is bleſs'd. 


Soon as the ſun's refulgent rays, .- 
Spread o'er the hemiſphere their blaze; 


TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS &c. 30g 


The king begins 


To company to ſooth his cares. 


But pleaſure flies from his embrace, 
It riſes not from change of place; 
This day's infipid as the 
At night he knows not how it paſs'd. 


Time's loſs is not to be repair'd 
Life's to an inſtant well compar'd ; 
J faſt, 
Can days appear ſo long to laſt ? 


Princeſs, whoſe worth, above thy age, 
All hearts at two courts can engage ; 
You uſefully that time employ, 

By youth conſumꝰd in rapid joy. 


The genius given by heav'n benign 
| You fre to Silk n e, : 
By ſtudies which at once unite 


Tis beſt the mind ſhould be employ'd, 
Indolenceleaves a craving void; 
The ſoul is like a ſubtle 
Which if not fed muſt ſoon expire. 


TO THR 


Duxz or RI CHE LIEU, 
Marſhal of Fa AN c, 


In whoſe honour the Senate of 'Gznoa had 
juſt before cauſed a ſtatue to be erected. 
) thee, as her deliverer prais d. 
A ftatue Genoa has rais'd; 
Your uncle with leſs luſtre ſhone, 
His glory was not ſo far known ; 
He doubtleſs would have jealous been, 
| SITES * ſeen, rd, 8 
u in you 3 
— ai, 
n t won 
For — which all hearts — 2 
To take a model of that face, 
The court of Venus form'd to ; 
Of love he had made choice alone, 


That God to changing ever prone ; 


Lefs 


Written at Luneville, the 18th of November, 1748. 


TO, THE DUKE OF RICHRLIBU. 
Leſs ſoft had he the features 
e 


af 
Conti a — paſs away 


ee 
At this you're not at all content, 1 
You life could in love be ſpent, 
But pleaſures were not made to 
They hurry to their period faſt ; 
But ftill your influence you'll maintain, 
e 
he features of Richelieu the Rover, 
=o gallant, 2 and favour d lover, 
In miniature oft be found, 
In boxes which ſhall much abound ; 
Wich kill by famous Mace wrought, 
For Richelieu's fake by many bought: | 
1A agg man the victorious, 
rt of armies, hero  - 765 

Rekelies, who could 
A common wealth in 
ITY 
They give me more fincere 
I aſk your pardon, you — 
So ſage, tho? till prepar'd to 6 * 
r 


You're not a patxiot 
1 mad rr 


That ou are grown au ſtere old; 
Who did at Feeney Gibey © 
Such courage on that s day; 
-; 


And crown with victory flying 
Lavidh of Efe you in the e 
With terror made the allies yield ; 
When England, Auftria, envy lay 
Vanquiſh, yo you came without delay ; 
To Paris e 
Subdue by love not hoſtile rage. 


Love's 


308 TO THE DUKE OF RICHELIEU. 
Love's wings and times you have curtail'd, 


In love an aboard vpn 1 
For ladies you can break a lance, 
Juſt as for Genoa and France. 


* 


” : 
"+ 157 . — 
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